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LETTER  L 


Mms  Childers  of  Yorkshire. 

Oct.  17,  1797. 

I  HAVE  been  but  a  short  time  at  home  :  your 
letter,  with  nine  others,  met  me  on  my  arrival^ 
after  waiting  for  me  some  weeks  with  unbroken 
seals.  Immediately  on  my  return,  drawn  into  a 
vortex  of  visiting  engagements,  and  my  mornmgs 
sacrificed  to  calls  of  welcome,  I  have  as  yet  not 
been  able-  to  resume  the  dropt  reins  of  my  em* 
ployments,  domestic  and  epistolary ; — ^yet  to  soli- 
citude, kind  as. yours,  I  cannot  be  silent.  My 
health  is  better  for  my  excursion,  which  no  re- 
turn of  the  fr^htful  hemorrhage  annoyed,  and  my 
visits  in  Wales,  on  my  circuit  home,  g^ve  tiie  those 
charms  of  confidential  affection  and  intellectual 
participation,  which  the  cold,  ceremonial,  and 
vapid  society  of  High-Lake  could  not  afford.    £ 


4  LETTER   I. 

would  Eot  have  been  born  witfi  a  soul  so  tem- 
pered as  that  of  scnne  of  the  stalely  ladies  1  met 
there,  for  Gmuik^  b^Mty*  Pukeney  wedth,  and 
Norfolk  precedency. 

My  first  visit  was  to  "Mrs  Price,  at  die  large, 
ancient,  and  venerable  seat  of  her  ancestors — si- 
tuated, like  odier  grand  mansions  of  olden  time, 
in  ibe  flattest,  and  consequently  die  least  j^ctu- 
resque  spot  in  a  country  so  wildly,  so  witchiiq;ly 
lavish  of  hill  wnd  dale*  Proud  once  and  princdy 
was  the  mansion,  ere  a  succession  of  speoddififis 
ni^ned  away  its  ^lendour* 

From  Emral,  I  sought  again  the  frebly  com^ 
gecraled  Vale  of  Langollen^  and  found  its  magni- 
ficent scenery  possessing  tieightened  charms,  from 
behplding  it  with  the  affection  of  local  frienddiip, 
which  is  with  me  a  much  more  powerful  auxfliary 
to  admiration  tjian  novelty.  It  is  ju3t  the  differ- 
ence with  which  the  admirer  and  the  lover  be- 
holds the  form  of  beauty.  The  ladies  of  the  Yale, 
the,  in  all  but  the  voluptuous  sense,  Armidas  of  iia 
bowers,  received  me  with  eveiy  energy  of  regard 
and  affection.  So  rich  was  the  ^scenic  and  intel- 
lectual banquet  of  their  mansion,  as  to  make  me 
half-inclined  to  regret  as  intrusive,  the  several  vi- 
sitors who  paid  homage  at  that  Arcadian  court 
while  I  was  resident  there ;  though  all  were  djs« 
liDguished  ^i^er  by  elevation  of  talent,  or  by  ele- 
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T ation  of  rank^  and  several  by  botb.  Had  not 
circumstances  changed  die  plan  of  my  excursion, 
I  would  have  endeavoured  to  renew  at  *  Cantly 
the  colloquial  pleasures  I  tasted  with  you  at 
Buxton.  They  were  lively^  interesting,  and  sweet. 
— I  have  not  yet  read,  but  I  mean  to  read,  the  work 
of  our  acquaintance,  Mr  Wilberforce,  though 
what  I  hear  of  k  does  not  violently  sharpen  my 
curiosity.  Those  ovi^-strict  preceptors  injure  the 
cause  they  labour  to  promote.  Their  books  have 
a  tendency  to  make  young  people  sigh,  and  des- 
ptit  of  becoming  religious  characters,  when  they 
find  bow  rigid  a  mode  of  ccmduct,  what  eternal 
restraints  upon  enjoyments,  generally  thought 
guiltless,  are  asserted  to  be  necessary  for  its  at- 
tainment, nay,  even  necessary  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing juc^menta  of  God. 

There  is  a  comic  song  which  well  burlesques 
these  gloomy  religionists,  who,  like  Mr  Gisbome 
and  his  frieftd,  tilt  Aeir  rusty  lances  against  the 
innocent  as  well  as  guilty  pleasures.    Its  burden. 

Let  us  all  be  unhappy  together."    It  concludes, 

**  Then  since  we  most  all  of  us  die^ 
Let  OS  taste  no  enjoyment  whfle  living.*' 

I  contemplate  with  delight  the  interesting  con- 
*  TiMaeatof ChUdcn,  Esq.  near  Doncaster.— 5. 
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i^enatioai  between  youiMlf  and  jnr  nrlr  i\wtf^\ 
ter  ;-^tb«t  onion  of  prindpli^y  tlMft^cengmifity  #f 
tiMt0»  which,  where  ihey  exkl^  fg^imtm  alfee^oi^ 
mimate  imercome,  and.  eowOencI  dbpaiilgr! 
Your  nHmud  firiewdahip  will  leaemble  that  h» 
tween  Madame  de  Sevigni  and  Marhwar  de 
Grignan. 

It  n^ust  be  oonfeat  that  sooh  altaohnMBt  ikitry 
nncomniony  and  faquires  ta  produce  it  a  tmair 
eendance,  in  the  younger  pnrtir,  of  aihid  over  the 
anhnal  spirilB.  A  certain  nvarried  couple  of  mk 
hard  an  only  daughter,  lovely  in  her  peeM%  and 
who,  at  the  blosaoaung  age  of  nineteen,  and  wiih 
great  vivapity  of  character,  turni  vrilh  disguat  froui 
ike  foymai  circlea  and  tenaefcaa  dittipataaa  of 
flishionable  life.  Shepaaistadevolaalaqpipa»> 
tion  of  her  youthftd  leisure  to  a  partkipfltsdatod]^ 
With  kindred  Int^ket,  of  our  histonaas,  our  ora- 
toric  moraliats,  and  our  poelt.  Purtial  in  the  ex- 
treme to  my  writings,  thot^  our  inlendewa  have 
be^  very  few,  she  kiyes  um  widi  fervour.  Her 
.roodief  is  absurd  enough  to  oppose  die  attach- 
ment, as  it  were  criminal,  and  to  ridicule,  as 
tneanly  romantic,  her  averseness  to  amiihilate  time 
in  vapid  ceremony. 

Ah!  I  am  convinced  that  parental  tycapny, 
^ther  through  the  love  of  power,  predominating 
over  tenderness  ;-^ihrongh  the  inftucnca  of  pride 


amibitioDy  or  AnM^  dbgltyoiqr^stftetiiess of 
QsMiliBik  iamiiia^  prodileeiJ  muc^  uowecesiiupy 
iitiser7,  and  doads  urttlv  tlie  irktoaiA  sense  of 
Murtty,  the  soft  gty  jnoimg  of  ydoth  \ — tlMit  it 
•vvBtnaUyihads  to  niinoub^  iiHscoMliicty  ith^n  the 
tailuntl  d4nm  of  freedom  ^mrmiiwtft^so  paio- 
&Iv>  makes  70oiig-.4ifomen'  sOEze  the  first  opportu- 
wity  oi  Hymeneal  eniandipatioii  ftoitf  pirental 
despotan;  rtgardleasof  theblMtmindiffi^p^iM, 
ftediape  aiverseness^    and   coimderkig<  otily  thd 
wealth  which  niay  gtve^  to  petisoHlil  self-govem-» 
inenty.aiKldie  eommotid'of  tintt^  the  power  of 
wasting  it:  in:  the  splendid  crowcb  of  fashionable 
levity.'    like  the  rVench  nattion^  unused  to  ration- 
al liberty,  they  waU:  ruah'  into  licenttbusnefts. 

Were  I^  mother,  inatead  of  adopting  Mr  G/s 
and  Mr  W/s  voluminous  number  of  penal  lawli 
for  die  «ouls-  of  youtfifial  females,  I  would  substi^ 
ttttedie  following  exertions*  I«Wduld  induce 
them  to  be  regions,  by  applying  the  Christian 
Intern  rather  to  their  hopes  than  to  their  fears. 
I  would  endeavour  to  inspire  diem  wHh  an  high 
sense  of  virgin  honour  and  truth,  and  of  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  rational  decorum-'-^with  a  terror  aa 
well  as  abhorrence  of  female  libertinism,  by  pla- 
cing before  their  eyes,  (wm  real  life,  strong  in-^ 
stances  of  its  misery; — ^while,  by  ev^  opportu- 
nity of  judicious  ridicule,  I  would  inspire  a  sove- 
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raign  ccMempi of  mib  pioAighcj;  of  gi tj^jf 

sots,  fopy  and  fon-himtera* '  Ums^nileii  of  iBab» 
ing  myself  and  my  dau^ters  ridiciitoiis,  as  lib 
GisborneadviseSy  by  damandJeg  testknonia  Wf  tbfe 
moral  and  pkina  charader  of  every  mm  who  mogr 
ask  them  to  dwee  a  coii|4e  of  dances  al  a  WV  9 
diould  depend  upon  fimr  psinciplea  aod*goo4 
sense  for  des^skig,  mstead  of  being  comi|ited  fey 
imiin^ier  canversatinn,  or  indecent  fteedon  in  <Ml 
momentary  panses  of  the  dance ;— «ttenipt8  wMrib 
it  is  in  dte  utmost  degree  improbable  ihat  tbej 
should  encnnntem^  even  from  die^nnst  shandnnfil 
libertine.    When  the  dance  is  over,  by  all  the 
indispensable  rules  of  iadiionable  life,  every  young 
woman  t^es  her  seat  by  her  nM>llMr  nr  chaperon. 
.  I  would  veiy  early  intraduce  my  daughters  to 
the  finest  English  writers,  both  in  prose  or  vene^ 
rather  than  devote  all  their  leisure  to  the  compa- 
ratively worthless  acquisition  of  modern  aeoom* 
plishBcnts.    I  would  teach  them  to  turn,  widi 
disgust,  ttom  the  perusal  of  frivolous  novek,  not 
by  invective,  not  by  prohibition,  but  ky  eariy  set* 
ting  their  taste  above  them,  and  tfaii,  by  faaMliasi^ 
ing  their  memory  and  mind  with  the  two  great 
works  of  Richardson,  which  involve  all  that  can 
operate  as  warning  and  example ;  all  that  is  ele- 
vated and  beantifid  in  imagination,  in  wit,  in  elo- 


qtience,  in  characteristic  discriminatioQ  and  in 
piety. 
•  Thus  fortifying  their  understfmduigs  and  their 
heart%  I  would  disdain  coerci(»>  and  ei^en  teasing 
interference — every  thii^  thstt  wears  the  slightest 
iippearance  of  suspicious  watchfuhiess.  So  should 
their  home  be  delightful ;  nor  would  im  indiscrimi* 
nating  de»re  of  leaving  it  for  the  married  state, 
subject  them  to  the  danger  of  aMuiliappy  marr 
riage-rwhMe  their  habits  of  ^e  and  taste  for  Jite- 
rature^  must  preclude  the  discontents  of  celibacy^ 
^ould  celibacy  be  then*  lol» 

All  you  write  on  the  subject  of  your  oceanic 
enAiuidasmy  peculiarly  gratifies  me.  What  ex- 
quisite delights  do  they  lose— and  the  word  ihtf 
comprehends  the  million--*to  whom  sensations  like 
these  are  unknown!  Among  my  hundred  sou- 
nets^  now  reaii|3^  ^^"^  ^^  presi^  but  waiting  the 
dawn  of  happier  periods  for  their  publication, 
there  is"^  one  so  entirely  in  unison  with  the  dtird 
page  of  the  letter  before  raci  that  I  am  tempted 
to  inclose  it. 

I  hope  our  churlish  summer  and  drizzling  au- 
tunon  have  produced  no  lasting  bad  consequence 
to  your  health.  We  expected  from  this  month  a 
little  golden  influenoa  of  sittmy  mom  and  noon ; — 
and  behold  it  anticipates  the  glooms  of  Novem^ 
ber!    Adieu! 

*  Niuety-iiftii  Sonnet.— 5. 
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MIm  Polf9•llB1^ 

licl^iM,  Oct.  30, 1707. 

Bb  ]iiy4Ntared  Mim  Ponaonby  ttd  LMlf 
Heuior  Mured,  tiiBt  I  cMskkr  Luigoll«n  Vkie 
«•  nqr  litd*  fi^rsmm.  Itin  BowhereliMfvif  tt^^ 
dcrstmding,  my  taste,  mI  ngFMttinKiili'ittxiimtfr 
ia  audi  vmdl  and  iiiialky«d  gvatifitaatioife  Wl»- 
Iber  thoac^uiMtrary  eoBlMgeacita  of  life  mid  iMMi^ 
vhich  m  perpetually  deiide  our  ffee-^gency,  ahall 
pcopitiale  Ibe  flatterkig^  laiabaa  of  iny  fbaimilftg. 
fiMili,  or  ahall  knpel  my  oext  ammer^ft  coone 
» less  imercstii^  itmff  is  W'  the  bMko^  destiay. 
I  do  not  prestmo  to  rend  ita  page,  bat  1  Miow 
whiiieriiiy«Klinalionswoaldp(MD^  and  iknr  prone 
Aay  wottld  be  to  adopt  tho  lai^nage  of  Imogen^ 
and  exclaim,  ''acceasible  is  no  way  bnt  the  CSam-^ 

On  my  rood  hoaae^  imagimrfinn  gave  badk  to^ 
m&the  image  of  good  Mfs  Roberts  in  a  tragi-co> 
mic  situation,  as  I  had  se«efld  time^  on  mgr  late 
visit,  seen  her,  in  the  hours  of  billed  expectatioii; 
of  chagrin  for  dinners  and  suppers^  prepared  in 
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v|w>  mixed  with  iktt  ma»  8arion»^ooni  of  siii* 
tetly  apprebensioB*  Skm  ahrays^  femaiw  till  near 
dinner  time  in  her  very  pleasant  bedrroom  on  the 
ground  floor;  apd  therein  in  her  tristful .  dajs^  I 
used  to  behold  her^  (bet  laige  Venetian  sash  lifted 
np  to  its  utmost  extent^  sitting  in  an  arm-chair 
before  it,  in  broad  attit^de,  with  contracted  lips, 
wide  eyeS|  and  Ugolino  brow,  exactly  opposite  old 
''^Castel  Dinas  Bran,  whidi,  se^ntted  only  by 
tiiat  narrow  glen,  stood  staring  upon  her  in  rigid 
{Opposition ;— 4ts  dark  mass,  unsoftened  by  distance, 
frowning  like  herself,  in  dun  cogitation.  01 
there  was  no  desiring  better  sympathy,  or  a  more 
twin  resemblance  between  a  matron  and  a  moun- 
tain. 

Yet  do  I  chide  my  whimsical  fancy  for  spolt- 
ing,  though  but  fer^  a  moment,  with  the  slightest 
distresses  of  «ii  heart  so  friendly  and  hospitable-^ 
with  whatever  gives  die  iron  traits  to  a  countenance, 
vrfiich,  when  att  goes  wdl,  is  open  and  affection^ 
ate.  Alas !  disease,  embarrassment,  anxiety,  and 
mortification,  not  imagbary,  but  serious  and  se- 
vere,  have  gloomed  at  times  one  of  the  cheei^ 
fidest  dispositions  in  the  world,  and  somewhat 

*  The  singnlar  conic  moimtain  in  LangoHen  Vale,  crowned 
wUktbe  bare  and  deaolated  firagments  of  tbewaUe  of  the 
Cwtle.— ^. 
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•ourad  a  tanper,  oi  wUdi  tiiiiwit  impctaowtj, 
«ad  a  Ikde  jealovi  luf  iiM|  are  the  only  fiwlls* 


^  TlBie  •*€?  the  fona,  oppresBM  by  woci^ 


Sweeps  bit  braid  scythe^  aM  at  be  foei^ 
Down  fiJlt  tbe  fomiiier  pride,  eadahewi 
Won  Mtare*s  fiurowM  fiice.** 


I  congratulate  you  upon  die  victoiy  our  ieet 
has  obtained  over  tbe  **  alowrcy'd  sons  of  the 
marshy  clime,'* — the  glom  and  treacheroof  Dotch. 
Whatever  may  be  our  stiU  wtmtdag  dangers,  that 
of  invasion  melts  away  in  thiv  redeeming  victory. 
I  grieve  that  it  has  been  so  aanguinary.  Uncle 
Toby  exclaims,  when  the  sarcastic  comments  of 
the  sub-acid  philosgpher  upon  his  military  hobby- 
horse had  roused  iilto  oratory  the  gienerally  quiet 
simplicity  of  his  imagination,—**  Brother  Shandy, 
it  is  one  thing  for  the  soldier  to  gather  laurds^ 
imd  anpdier  to  scatter  cypress.''  Alas  for  die 
quantity  of  cypress  which  this  life^aioshii^  vie-' 
tory  demands  from  the  genius  of  Britain  1  TW 
sun  of  conquest  shone  gloriously,  but  the  dagik 
umbrage  covers  the  floods  that  roll  beneath. 

However,  with  die  fears. of  invasion,  vanidies 
also  the  disgrace  of  the  late  rebellion  in  our  oavy^ 
and  restored  confidence  in  our  best  bulwark^  gives 
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doid>le  welcome  to  the  tf}maflti.  Now  may  Bri* 
tisb  aailors  exclaim^  widi  Harry  Monmouth —   ' 

**  Omr  refomuUioD,  giitteiin^^'er  onr  fdolt, 
like  to  bright  metal  on  a  snlten  ground, 
Dotli  draw  more  homage,  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off.*' 

But  I  hope  there  will  be  no  ddore  foils  to  con* 
trast  the  tried  valour  of  English  seamen.  It 
glows  with  inbred  lustra,  and  wants  not  shades  to 
augment  it.  Henceforth^  I  tnist^  they  will  never 
be  found  in  self-contrast^  but  in  the  misconduct 
of  our  foes.  Mr  Sne^d  of  .Belmont's  two  gallant 
sons  have  fortunately  escaped  unhurt  from  Dun- 
can's action,  so  pregnant  with  wounds  and  death. 
I  hope  they  will  live  among  the  number  of  the 
brave  escaped  few. 


n 


^  To  Stand  on  Hp-toe  when  that  day  is  named.' 


Yes,  I  was  sorry  to  hear  Mr  Smith,  so  gene- 
rally candid,  intelligent,  and  ingenious,  set  up 
Hoiner  in  unapproaebable  greatness.  His  deci- 
sion was  surely,  in  diat  instance,  the  triumph  of 
classic  pedantry  over  classic  judgment  and  literary 
patriotism.  If  only  the  works  of  one  poetic  wri- 
te were  to  be  preserved  from  another  Gothic  de- 
vastation^ he  who,  with  Smith,  should  say  that 
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one  fhooU  be  HoImBi  BraeC  prefar  iktt 
Dated  Bad  tBUiBM  icMiAftaom  of  b  seoie  of 
heroes^  who,  Hector,  PriBm  and  TeJeaiadmi^ 
excepted,  tre  aoC  BMieh  else  bende  hetoci,  to 
Shakespeare's  masterly  disphiy  of  every  charBcter, 
every  situatioB,  and  every  scene  in  OMay-coIoBred 
life;— where  all  the  subtle,  gradatioDs  betireett 
wisdoiB  and  folly,  vice  and  vartue,  are  markod 
vddi  sBper«>humaB  sidU ;— vrheie  oniq^eqr  rises 
HI  si^fiauty  vriuch  was  never  eioelled,  and  wkevs 
soMe  and  sentimait  are  given  wkh  force  thal^  Jibs 
not  been  equalled.  To  Shakeqieare!  vsho  when 
he  had  exhausted  red  creatioB,  drew  imagiiiBiy 
existence,  with  its  enchanters,  witches,  ghosts, 
noon-calf  a^onsters^  and  dapper  elves,  in  traits^ 
of  whose  justness  we  have  such  intuitive  convic- 
tion, as  to  establish  their  classes  in  our  mind,  dis^ 
tinctly  as  we  can  arrange  those  of  liona  and 
wolves,  serpents  and  moafcies. 

If  the  works  of  two  great  poets  weiB  to  be  ex- 
empted,  he  who  should  name  HoBMr,  splendid 
bard  as  he  is,  for  one  of  the  two,  must  prefer  the 
gay  polytheism  of  die  Pagan  mythologr,  to  tkB 
grandeur  and  moral  purity  of  die  deistio  sf^ens, 
blended  with  that  of  the  Christian  ;-**-die 
of  Pluto  to  the  superb  horrors  of  the 
regions; — the  sosidl  landscapes  of  the  Grecian 
diores  and  seas,  scatteiBd  oser  the  Iliad  aod  OiyB- 
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sq)^  IQ  tbo  ampkr  ddimeittiaii  <^  die  fepeBte  (tf 
Gqi1i«s!$ — L'Alleero'Bi|>«opIfid  scenery ; — il  Pen* 
mx»o*9  hndyhmmts ; — ^ike  fankns  of  Eden  ;— 
Ibe  f^m  43t  ijreB^n  ^^ihe  sm  days  woHcs  ef 

We  iraaidy  wh^i  I  hnd  Ihe  hoacmr  of  faeing 
jonr  .guerty  another  jmmeriiim,  cnrioas  as  Smhii's 
WQfl  •fiedaaHio^'^Jbut  less  extmordinai^,  as  it  har- 
MMibsfia  so  mudi  better  widi  ^e  abiMes  of  Ifae 
asaertor,  dot  dovghty  son  of  Themis^  -who,  when* 
eaer  he  smyed,  crumpled  up  hb  broad  face  like 
an  liaIfr#QBSted  pikelet— 4ie,  you  knom^  maintaiii* 
ed  tfiat  Baler  Pindar's  aerious  veaeu  ataa^pt  him 
the  first  poet  of  his  day ! ! ! — ^And  since  I  canse 
hontey  a  yom^  of  the  pragmatic  ^tribe^  from  Derby, 
pronounced  lb«t  Mrs  O'Neid's  street  little  Ode,  to 
the  B0ppy#  diirty-aix  lines  out  of  ils  misiber, 
forfy-four^  being  beaiitifiil^  the  next  six  poor,  and 
Ukb  dtfmog  lines  eomanoi^pllace,  outweighed,  in 
poetic  merit,  all  the  oifeswfaidi  have  been  writ* 
te»  witbift  ihese  fifty  years. — Veil  your  bonnets  to 
the  lady,  Gray,  Mason,  Hayley,  Chatterto% 
Bums,  Coldridge,  and  Southey !     Thus, 

**  While  iome  are  wildered  in  the  maze  of  schools, 
Some  it  makes  cozconibs,  Nature  meant  but  ibols,^ 

I  have  been  fortimafee  ^lough  in  procuring  ano- 
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tber.copyof  Remne/s  ^Serena,  wliidi  I 
tkmed  to  jou  a»  having  accMentsHy  formed  a  per- 
fect mmilitude  ci  my  lost  H^sora  Sneyd's  fmce 
ttid  BfgBie,  when  ^  was  aerenelj  penupg  the 
printed  and  wiimpasnoned  thoughts  of  otheia. 
To  the  varying  glories  of  her  couBtenanet,  when 
she  was  expressing  4ier  ocm,  or  listening  to  Ae 
ef^ions  of  gentus,  no  pencil  coold  dd  josdee. 
But  that  sweet,  tbt  sacred  decency,  Aat  nserved 
dignity  of  virgin  grace,  which  characterized  her 
look  and  air,  when  her  thoughts  were  tran^pd, 
Kve  in  this  dear  pcHrtrait,  while  the  turn  of  die  head 
mod  neck,  and  every  feature,  reflect  hers,  as  in  • 

mirror. 

The  pl^B  is  now  become  so  scarce,  that^« 
tune  has  singularly  fovoured  my  attempts.  It 
procured  in  the  country,  and  will  be  sent  to 
don  to  be  framed  ere  it  travds  to  LangoUen. 
The  lirely  interest  which  you  have  eadi  taken  im 
her  idea,  excites  my  ferveut  wish  that  you  Aould 
behold  her  as.  she  mis,  in  a  lovely  work  at  art^ 
which  recab  her  image 

M  From  the  ikuk  shadowB  of  o'erwlielmiiig  yesrs^ 
Ib  cokmn  fresl^  origiotUy  brigfat** 

Yes,  I  am  ambitious  that  her  form  should  be 
'  *  HwprofiteSeRqM^readjaghycandle-ttfftf.---^. 
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shrined  in  the  receptaxSle  of  grace  and  beautyi  and 
appear  t^ere  distincdy  as  those  of  Lady  E.  Butler 
and  Miss  Ponsonby,  are  engraven  on  the  memory 
and  on  the  heart  of  thw  faidiful|  &€• 
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Colonel  Dowdeswell^  of  Shrewsbury. 

Lichfield^  Nov.  30,  1797. 

.  I  THANK  you  for  the  always  wakeful  remem- 
brance of  your  annual  present.  It  arrived  in 
taintless  preserviation  the  day  of  my  return  from 
Birmingham;  whither  I  had  been  allured  by  a 
generous  concert,  every  professional  man  perform- 
ing gratis,  in  honour  .of  the  gallant  Duncan^s  vic- 
tory, and  for  the  benefit  of  the  women  and  child- 
ren, widowed  and  orphanized,  alas !  by  the  ob- 
stinacy of  Dutch  resistance.  Great  part  of  the 
inusic  was  appropriate  and  good,  and  the  band 
was  numerous  and  able.  Mr  Saville^&  *^  Rule 
Britannia,"  chorussed  at  once  by  the  full  orches- 
tra and  brilliant  audience,  produced  the  most  su- 
blimely exhilarating  effect,  slid  was  encorod.  As 
be  h^d  other  songs,  whicb  caltel  forth  all  his 

VOL.   V.  B 
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drtir  tfttt  ifta  Ui  yBOMiWM  kMd*  piglR  to 

DioriBg  te  IflU  IM  MidM,  ligligr  AtMk 
prisoners  luiTe  resided  in  Lichfield,  widi  die 
iviaest  quietness— with  the  mostunconipbining 
pstience.  On  dieir  first  arrival,  and  indeed  loag 
afterwards,  they  could  not  pass  our  streets  with- 
oat  being  brutally  itlviM  by  oltfpOpala^;  but  they 
leyikd  not  again.  Though  several  of  the  c&cen 
were  mm  of  gmceM  mummsm  md  cnHghMied 
ttunds,  yet  by  no  fiunily  of  this  city,  mine  and  die 
Simpsons  excepted,  were  they  in  the  smallest  de- 
gf«a  fiotlMri.  So  liida  imprtssiM  did  tognpiu- 
iion  fur  dieir  fiiCf >  or  th#  ioviriuiitary  ItstiMMiy 
dM.  coaM  oot  be  widibaid  to  dm  unoffbntt^ 
flMBtiets^  Mrice  upoft  the-indumied  heMs  ^  mt 
aftwM  geidrjr.  The  Siaipwin  family  and  mpM 
stiovft  lo  chatri  by  kmdness  and  a  liftk  faoipitabte 
atlsittita,  the  bmer  hoars  of  dieir  aaile* 

On  Monday  a  Mid  tdiot  arrivid  from  ov 
gdvemmaiii,  whhsh  s^t  diem  away  dio  Mtl 
iMrtdng  oi  feot^  and  under  a  convoy  of  caviliyi 
luMMh  these  saverely  wimry  skies^  to  pass  ^ttt 
fiMBOg  tughis  ^  iheir  cmel  Jouiwy  on  MvarUan 
stow )  and,  oft  its  tdoae,  to  find  diemsskM  hi  m 
tsiwhdisoau  jail  at  LiiMpooli  desdteta  of  nH  dM 
€0iuf)srtsof.eiisl«Bce.    lUs  dm  lot  is  uddoubl^ 


^y  flmt  of  ttimy  df  our  o^  bffim^,  iMirsed  ik 
ibe  lup  of  leiSle  iitid  tatury. 

tuated  ministry !  who  have  Sr^^efed  ab  XiMl:f  6)^-^ 
^ttxm'^k  Of  t«tillMjkti%  it^  With  hollotur  ttoA  )Ad- 
VAfilii^  Yd  tfafe  d^dved  coutitfty  ;-^-Kyb  th^  t*k&g 
of  lV)uloA  )Attd  y lilenel^ei ;  ^  th^  di^smioii  bF 
!Ptia«ifti  \  b&  ^  toMidiarjr  bhiiini  of  the  eti^pdM  $ 
^'^^  StiH  dus^  Went  dtt>  regkrdteii  of  biDr  bxhUtu^ 
ed  Weidtfr,  of  t^  ^l^eHeb  of  a  bteeding  Wf^U ; 
Bomderi»g4ee|^  ftndtteie^  ih  A^feitbd  )pitrject«^ 
till  ^e  6\l^  nH^  ttH  it^  lledlii^  btossedhc^iR^^  is  pei& 
httt>d  tto  k»^^  ^biti  oV^  f^teeh.  Yet  it  dtigitt  ^ 
fanvebibiin  tried,  if  it  eoitid  bav^  bebi  prbcur^  fev^ 
hy  die  siN^rifieift  of  Aiit<tib  IdiigergHs^)  ti^e,  Kib| 
of  JFViktiee ;  bj^  the  i^tltution  of  th^  TbUldit  OAj^, 
and  by  the  cessicm  di  dl  6dt  foU^  cbli4i)l<^ 

whose  ttd^ttitj^es  ftrid  ks  dtist  M  thfe  bMhtnce 
Bgaittrt  th^  ihi^dries  6f  |>rbthictbd  Ti^dr.  Peidd  is 
wordi  11^  price  to  Bfaglabd,  short  of  t^e  tidm!h 
tioti  of  h«r  tiftvy.  In  fttibther  tW^lveihiihih  We 
shall  offer  the  recently  rejteted  teriiis,  fliid  th^ 
o£^  theiti  in  tmit:  i^o  it  teis  been  dirii%fi  die 
^hdle  pt6gte§B  Of  dd^  iniid  coitte^t.  Noihitig 
but  die  Ifliadest  pt^jtiffite  did  pi^teftt  die  tUttbBc 
from  bemg  universally  sensible  of  that  melancholy 
trudi. 
I  have  perceived  die  drowim^  hopes  of  Mr 
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Pitt's  adherents  ntriiing  at  the  straw  req^ectaag 
English  safety^— another  mpture  between  Frmoe 
and  Spain,  regardtess  of  the  renewed  miaeriea  of 
the  harassed  continent. 

By  stimidating  Portugal  to  break  her  treaty  with 
a  foe  die  has  not  power  to  resist;  by 
Spam  to  make  a  second  helpless  attempt  at 
ance,  what  are  die  mole-eyed  cabinet  of  Eof^and 
about,  but  to  Iwing  the  claim  of  new  eDoraaous 
subsidies  fix>mus,*-perfai^  die  claim  of  anidiary 
armies,  to  be  sacrificed  as  they  were  in  Germany  i 
and,  after  all,  as  the  event  must  evident^  be  (if 
there  is  any  eye-couching  power  in  eiqperietioe)^ 
to  throw  both  those  kingdoms  into  dM  abacdnte 
power  of  France,  as  conquered  covntries;  while, 
by  wiser  capitulation,  Portugal  m^  retain  the 
power  of  trading  widi  Kngland, 

liawless  power  will  demonize.its  possessors  ia 
every  country.  It  has  demoniaed  the  French; 
but  the  French  diaracter  has  risen  greatly  in  my 
estimation,  from  the  exemplary  conduct  of  our 
late  unfortunate  prisoners. 

Without  intending  it,  I  have  $6d  into  pditics. 
'  Jn  a  period  so  momentous,  their  attraction,  to 
thmkiog  acMnds  of  both  sexes,  is  rensdess. 
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LETTER  IV. 

Mrs  Gell. 

Lichfield^  Dec.  3,  1797. 

I  HAVE  lately  sufiered,  during  a  week,  all 
I  underwent  in  the  summer,  from  a  severe  re-' 
turn  of  my  hemonlis^e.  My  appearance  became 
again  a  rival  spectacle  of  horror  to  ^  the  blood- 
boltered  Banquo/'  whose  visibility  the  silly  fop- 
pery of  modem  refinement  has  banished  from  the 
sti^e,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  noblest  tragedy 
in  the  world.  Absurd !— that  our  'feelings/  which 
tolerate  scenic  witdies,  should  be  revolted  by  the 
s^ht  of  a  scenic  ghost. 

-Do  you  not  pity  me  ? — ^think  of  awakening  from 
imperfect  slumber,  with  streams  of  bood  runnii^ 
down  my  throat,  and  threatening  suffocaticm,  till, 
on  my  startmg  up,  they  found  a  less  fatal  channel, 
and.  deluged  my  pilldw !  You  will  conceive  that 
such  vintations,  by  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
made  the  night  hideous ;  but  while  I4iave  bled, 
dear  Mrs  H.  has  died!  I  understood  that  she 
had  obtained  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance. 
We  met  at  Derby  last  spring.    {%e  Aea  afqpear- 


ed  m  the  •t^oIlgc8^poMiblc  hcrfdi.  Never  wa» 
there  a  firmer  coailitotkm.  I  have  not  knovm 
bcrtocompbrnofbodyyindbpodtion.  Shehad 
a  Chdiic  gwety  of  ffk^  i![hwk  the  infelicities  of 
her  deitiny  cooM  buttranrieirtly,  however  violeat- 

ly,  impede.    The  AfM*  »«f«Wn>  ^  "«"**  P*^ 
sed,  the  tide  of  vivacity  returned,  and  bore  dowo 

every  thing  before  it. 

Nwtm,  tftar  <»"^ «»«  *»''  »*  «w»V»y 

4Mi«doiy»l*    W«»c«i 'Ail* **>»»*:* wW*f 
«iid  «^,  mm.  kamM  wJA,tl»e  i4iw,  of  tboM 

circwnttances,  with  which  A^  (;q||Mi(»  pwifsM? 

tl)9w  of  tlnMr.  •*F»wrt»«,  *e  glorif^  M  Afi  t^Mm 

cf.  \m.  «»N.  ••  «l»«l  i»kA  l»  <»»,  Mr  W^  »•* 

4fMMt^  ^  wmi^  ^  ^'''^*'**'  PfwpfdwUy  pi»r 
dtipivc  ip^cimeii^^f.ihis  fiwt,  mX  iiM»iw»«M» 

hfr.  hMrt.  WM  ^w»ly  «tt»clwa  tp  *e 

wNw  *•  M«we4.h«  lrieiid»--far  to.wiifc 

b«ve  «wre.tpiil,fe«liiffi  wdi  Mif  Hf<«- 
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tr^QPl. iriAdicftlw%  tho  tdif^iteai  wMd  vduch  India 

Mdvirtof;  y#i,  atcp^cib^  itmqgtiwv  or  at  y>it> 
•oce^  tk^  4icl  so*  iafteiwl  bet,  the  haA  a  quick 

p^intadk  Halite^.  M,  wrar  tmi  ^  plackig  m 
nbami  aftswk^  or.aMsatt  adioDi  ioi  new  iif^to  of 
laiJifi«Qii6  ethiUlm^  the  kMkf  of  h»  msh 
giitrioifc  fiouateraeted  the  ibie  edge  of  he#  imi^ 
m^oflhed  hen  dloaie  ihtmA  hnre,  aail  Atigotd  her 
auditors. 

With  Bfortim  hncj;  ivitk  ao  ifKomdeveble 
l^prtian  of  hilkii4$tMfe$  lowmiedB&f  with  polite 
addr^is,  and  w  haniiomoM»  voufm-  m  spanlriagy  and 
n^  &e  grace  ol  corseet  aad  Qioqaen*  laagmge ; 
nitb  rceliiade  of  priamplce,  unmiapecting  fraidt* 
ness  of  hearty  and  extreme  good  huaMitr ;  the  wa«^ 
•trance  to  say !  not  agaacaUe^  a*  katt  noi  per- 
auuiantly  agreeable.  Th^  unremitting  attealioa 
her  mioHMMr  of  coavecnag  BaemadtaoiaiBii;  bar 
lingular  laug)i«  frequent  audi  eKoeasive,  paati  aU 
propovliot  lO'  its  cauae,  ovefwhekaedv  memattii 
and.  oimuasaed  em  tbo«e  who  wane:  moat  atiaeli»> 
«d  to  her^  wiH>  felt  her  worth,  and  piaiied  her 
banishmentrfiNim  the  man  on  whom  shadoatadin-in 
mJiQiieiftutte  shatffiuaiphed,  teaacioMt  ofttadaim^ 
eimrtotheiim^imti^  ¥el  her  rage 


for  dodety,  asd  eicetiife  love  of  taUdDg,  were  iso 
ill  cfticalated  to  the  incliMitioiis  and  halNts  aJT  • 
MwUoiis  redme,  a»  to  render  their  lifiog  togeAer 
iaconsislent  with  die  peace  of  eidier.  However, 
while  their  seperatioii  wai  the  quiet  hsTen  of  Ue 
q>inty  it  wes^  mfortiMNitefyy  a  aoiirce  of  pain  and 
mortificatioBto  her,  dKWgh  thej»  by  no  meaBs,  im 
their  degree,  amounted  to  the  portion  of  diiooii- 
tent,  which  residted  firom  partakng  his  toUtode* 
But  Mh»  H.  had  not,  any  nMNe  than  our  prnie 
minister,  that  true  wiadom  whidi  bahmces  evil% 
and  chooses  the  least. 

Her  unhappiness  in  the  i&union,  came  on  by 
sudden  violences  of  sensation,  like  the  grief  of  die 
Otabdteans,  who,  when  the  thought  of  a  lost 
friend  occurs,  start  into  agony,  diriek,  and  wound 
themselves,  and  then,  as  instandy  recoverh^  lai^hy 
sing,  and  dance.  > 

I  am  extremely  curious  to  know  how  and  why 
she  died ;  as  the  event,  simply  announced  in  the 
newspapers,  is  all  I  know,  if  her  intentionally 
blameless  spirit  slid  out  of  eiist^ice  by  any  of 
those  countless  doors  which  diseases  and  accidents 
open,  her  deadi  will  relieve  Mr  H/s  mind  ft^om 
much  aniiety,  occasioned  by  her  total  want  of 
common-life  discretion,  and  of  economy; — yet 
bad  she  no  personal  extravagancies,  though  a  se- 
parate maintenance,  with  her  thoughtless  di«rq;affd 
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of  pecuniary  calculation,  proved  inconvenient  to 
tiie  but  competent  limits  of  her  husband's  income, 
and  to  the  expence  of  keeping  up  his  beautiful 
place,  and  its  pleasure-grounds,  to  which  he  is  en« 
tfausiasticaUy  attached.  About  a  month  ago,  I 
heard,  from  a  person  to  whom  he  had  mentioned 
his  intention,  that  he  had  determined  to  leave 

E ,  through  motives  of  prudence.    Soon 

after  I  read  her  decease  in  the  newspapers.  I 
hope  there  was  no  self-violence*;  but  her  strong 
health,  the  extreme,  though  transient  bitterness 
with  which  she  felt  every  new  mortification,  would 
prevent  my  being  surprised,  if  information  that 
her  expences  were  likely  to  banish  Mr  H.  from 
his  beloved  home,  had  produced  vt,  rashness. 
Alas!  should  it  be  so,  Mr  H.'s  quiet  will  have 
received  a  cureless  wound.  If  not,  he  will  be  the 
happier  for  this  removal. 

Your  letter  to  jne,  of  September,  describes  a 
literary  society,  whose  pleasures  you  seemed  poig- 
nantly to  taste,  and  to  which,  I  know,  your  mind 
is  congenial.  This  to  Mr  Saville  paints  an  in- 
teresting and  lovely  retirement,  with  a  force  and 
beauty  which  charm  us.    The  last  letter  breathes 

*  The  author,  soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  learning  that  Mrs  H.  died  of  an  epidemic  feYer^ 
and  that  her  fears  of  self-fiolence  in  the  case  had  no  fohnda- 
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of  » 
#on«o.    Tfcqr  ti^  iim  pwoBokkg  ipd  nuiwiigKiiii 

JSttf  BMMnlMMnlklf   104  tiWMMdl> 

kMMils;   fiilfy  tviie  thtt  an   iwngiitinM  Ukm 

winttr  wM'—ity,    If  my  Amm  had  dM  dartic 

Mgli^  to  breaifc  die  wi«^  iriodsy 
tooiniog.  tluvwii^  a  iMfl«M  fapwt    la  Bwuy  i 
Kiiaiiad  in  Ibeir  JUaiiiy  to  the  foice  of  foiwm 
tinw,  to  tiM  Bwikb  o<  imaiant  Biitaia,  yd  h^mp 
kigioiiiid  dieir.  oaha,  or  to  th^  GalodoniaB  barooi^ 
wkose  spkila^ra  in  the  ttoinmof  iha-hUL 

Nor  lata  should  I  delight  in  the  <<^  neighlMMf 
neamesfl^  of  your  naiad,    Wheoeaef  I  Ibok 
meadf  on  a  river,  nif  co  jtanpbtion  i»thiiUadi 
afttsenta  ila  eihaiiidaai  stvaan^ 


......^.^^p^M .  111,!  ip^  anj  yel  iiiU  floiY, 

Vcd^yoe  ^ffi^FtM^m,  to  i|irca#  of  tim^*:** 

Also  the  fertility  and  verdure  of  its  placid  conrs^ 
and  ita  formidable  powers  to  desdate  and  de- 
stroy, 

*  My  tramlation  of  a  pSHSgc  k  Honce«— 5« 


A  flooded  valley,  beneath  the  cloudy  lour  of  a 
^wintry  moon,  is  one  of  those  terrible  graces  in 
scenery,  which  the  survey  of  danger,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  prote^op;.  a^^ys  form  to  people  of 
strong  imagination.  I  gaze  ivitli  pleasing  awe  on 
the  swoln,  the  ext^yag^ift,  ap4:  Uj^urping  waters, 
as  they  roll  over  the  fields,  and,  white  with  turbid 
foam,  beat  agi^inst  the  bushes. 

Tbi^  ^J^W^  Ui^ufy  I  can  seldw*.  tMn^  not 
l^^^iii|  (;pi|>Qi^,  po^^r  t,o  secV,  abrpad  sv^  $cems' 
i^  t|f e  iiff^l^n^t  m^ts  i^bich  pro4u<;;i^tbem;  tfjx 
of  ^ep  tb§  v^iff4,  i»fd  ii^mi)^  flood,  u^kyj  ^^¥^ 
are  concomitant,  and  to  feeble  steps  they  ara 
formidable^ — but  I  have  been  in  situations  like 
yours,  when  my  mind  could,  tbii?  Ijli^ilfjat^  in  the 
prospect  of  mmh  imiivitim,  UDpurcbaaed  by  fa- 
tigue, difiiculty,  or  danger. 
.  J^^  ift  a  Ipng.  Iptt^t;  I  b<>pe  it  wil)  iipt  aubr 
a4^  the  r^^fiUQ  Qf  wi^ry^  fpiv  th^  'mi»gjimy 
^\^(4  H^e<;t^W  y^j|.     Farjewqjl; 
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LETTER  V. 

Thos.  Park,  Esq. 

lid^Md,  Bee.  %\.  1797. 

Vert  kind  is  your  wish  of  consuhiiig  one  td 
jour  London  physicians  on  my  case ;  bat  I  hare 
more  con6dence  in  those  who  have  been  loo^ 
used  to  my  constitution,  and  of  whose  skill  I  tiiinl 
highly: 

^MyMqroffife 

Ii  firilen  into  Hie  tear,  Hie  ydlsw  lest'' 

And  many  are  the  disorders  whidi  annoy  its  wane. 
The  rheumatism  which,  in  a.  less  d^ree,  has  long 
lurked  in  my  frame,  and  weakened  my  limbs, 
lately  settled,  with  accumulated  force,  in  the 
sciatic  nerve  of  my  right  hip.  During  three  or 
four  days,  I  could  not  set  my  foot  to  the  ground^ 
without  insuppressive  screams,  and  the  assistance 
of  two  people.  I  have  used,  several  times  a-day, 
as  an  embrocation,  the  pretended  essence  of  amis- 
tard,  to  die  efficacy  of  which  there  is  sodi 
lavish  testimony  in  the  newspapers.    I  sqr  pn^ 
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iended,  because  my  sui^eon  and  we  are  all  con- 
vinced, that  it  does  not  contain  a  sifigle  grain  of 
mustard,  and  is  merely  oil  of  turpentine  tinged 
with  saffron,  or  something  of  that  colour.  Yet  I 
thmk  it  has  been,  of  use  to  me,  and,  therefore, 
what  it  is  matters  little. 

I  am  extremely  interested  in  all  you  say  of 
Thomson  and  his  Seasons'^.  Nothing,  in  the 
study  of  the  poetic  art,  could  delight  me  more 
than  to  have  the  opportunity  of  which  you  availed 
yourself — than  to  trace,  by  comparing  the  firet 


*  Extract  ftom  Mr  Park's  letter".  ^  I  very  lately  met 
^with  the  eariy  copies  of  the  Seasons,  as  they  were  separately 
pablished ;  and  from  them  I  learn^  that  Thomson  improved 
and  polished  his  poetry  with  the  skill  and  inde&tigable  dili- 
gence of  Pope.  These  copies  differ  as  much  from  the  collect- 
ed edition  in  1730,  as  that  does  from  its  expanded  successor 
fn  1746.  Dr  Johnson  hesitates  to  pronounce  whether,  in  these 
subsequent  editions,  the  poems  did  not  lose  their  race  in  flt^ 
vonr.  This  appears  equally  strange  with  many  other  of  that 
learned  critic^s  critical  enigmas.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  he 
could  speak  from  actual  comparison,  since  Summer  and  Winter 
iqppear  mere  scbool-bpy  effiNts,  after  perusing  the  modem 
copies*  But  it  is  always  an  interesting  exercise  to  conftpire 
the  first  sketches  of  a  great  master  with  his  finished*  produc- 
tions. Winter,  instead  of  being  disregarded,  as  tradition  re- 
ports, passed  through  four  editions  soon  ai^er  publication  ;  a 
suecess  that,  with  all  its  excellence,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  obtained  hi  the  pfcient  day.  Pope  subscribed  fgr  three 
sets  of  the  former  edition,  in  the  year  1730.*' — & 


cnnMni  ot  ibc  tsmvoni  wnii  nic  iwu  nm^  pnnv8 
With  €Orf6tetfoli^  OttAet  nin  %9iti  '^Cj  n  179^  vn 
1740'— liHkil  t6  tnicifr|  h  tinit  totat^afiMn^  flhe  tl^ 
ii%  powetft  of  th6  pdM'il  Mkcy  ttkl  Jud|iMilt 

XbUft  ODiy  ilMlttce  I  kikbWy  ^ivteeife  ii  liob  pb6tfc 
writer  has  injured  in  altethptti^  to  iii^Mffe 
Us  fc6nl)»«)ntidn^  il  AketHMe/  I  ll««te  Ike  fint 
«(KtiOh  df  hb  Pleasiimi  of  tdlAgiriiitiotr,  iHlia 
Deiwcen  ifiB  vwvniieni  sno  uuiuei^  ynUf  doom 
ii|^  With  his  last  altera  edition,  pilBBAell  h 
Middle  lifb.  lift!  pbem,  in  it*  altered  ilMk,  bi 
indeed  lost  an  immense  portion  ^  of  its  race  ia 
flaTour*'*  It  seems^  that  tlie  cold  predsioii  of 
mathematic  stndiesi  had  not  only  dampt  the  im 
of  ito  aitthor*!  ftm:j(,  Mt  had  rettdi^  U»  jii^ 
tkieikt  oMttse. 

Per  I)r  Johnson^s  liavingy  to  titie  dispaoe  of 
bis  judgment^  pronounced,  or  ratiMr  unggsmpd^ 
die  satfte  eettsure  oti  ThOihsM'i  diehrtidiis  of  hik 
A^asbflft,  t>t  Mrhich  they  acqiitred  a  superiority  so 
immense,  I  can  thus  account :  lie  rend  them,  on 
dieir  first  appearance,  before  faii  dwn  sfsmiliiliijf 
of  poetit  bMitty  betini^^  wilrpt  ahd  bhinted  by 
htttat^  jeidbiisyand  envy.  He  looked  into  ffie 
later  editions,  not  read  them,  when  those  pasrions, 
•0  often  the  bane  of  andtors, -ttid,  of  aH  airthois^ 
mm  hb  bMi^;  hsid  jawkAc^  fbe  inttite  beaMi  W 
his  mind.    He  remembered  ifae  pleasure  w^ 
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nvlikk  he  had,  bi  his  youtb,  ipenised  the 
eo^iel,  kmd  Msely  pkteed  to  the  poet's  accmUft 
thut  httiOr  pftUed  ft^.sickly  p«n^»p(ibiiv  to  which 
the  iBeridimi  ^  Thonsoil^s  genras  coiiM  inH  im^ 
part  the  delight^  which  its  faintef  dawn  hid  in^ 
spirad,  wfa^fi  his  owti  miiid  and  taste  were  puite. 

After  Johnson  rose  himself  inte  fane,  it  is  wett 
known  that  he  read  HO  othet  tnan's  writii^^  liv- 
ing or  dead,  with  Aat  attantion  without  which 
public  criticism  can  have  no  honour,  or,  indeed^ 
common  honesty^  If  genius  flashed  upon  his  ma- 
turer  eyeS|  they  ached  at  its  spiendooT)  and  he  cast 
the  book  indignantly  from  him.  All  bis  familiari^ 
ty  with  poetic  compositions,  w^s  the  result  of  ju- 
venile avidity  of  perusal ;  and  th^ir  various  beau- 
ties were  stampt  upon  his  mkid,  by  a  miradiltmis 

fttrength  and  retefttidn  of  memory.    IHe  w^th 

of  poetic  quotation  in  his  admirable  Dictionaiy^ 
was  supplied  from  the  hoards  of  his  early  years, 
lliey  w«ie  very  little  augmented  aftei  wurds*  ■ 

In  subsequent  periods,  he  r^ad  ver3&,  tiot  to  'd^ 
preciate,  but  to  depreciate  its  excellence*  His 
first  ambition,  early  in  life^  was  poeUe  fame^ 
his  first  avowed  publication  witt  in  vi^se.  Disi^ 
apfxiinted  hi  that  dirling  wiisib,  mdignant  of  1^^ 
than  ^rst-rate  eminence,  he  hated  the  author^ 
prsicediiig  or  contemporary^  whose  fiune,  as  fMMts^ 
«diipsed  his  own.    In  wfit^^  di«ir  Uvei;  he  jgm^ 
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diat  dark  pftarioo,  evoi  fo  luxmy.  The  3- 
Hberal  propensity  of  mankml  in  general,  to  be 
gratified  by  die  degradation  of  eminait  tidents,  &• 
voured  his  purpose.  Wit  and  eloi|aence  gUded 
injustioe,  and  it  was  eagerly  swallowed** 

Thomson  lived  in  better  tanes.  There  ymeare, 
doubtless,  mai^'as  willing,  but  none  so  able  as 
Johnson,  to  spread  the  Gothic  mande  o^rar  poe- 
tic taste.    Verse,  even  superior  to  Thomeon*% 


*  HisB  SewanTt  strietores,  ia  f  hb  and  some  of  Ibe  piece((> 
Jag  tettera,  oa  Dr  JaluiMNi*t  chsnelflr  asacHlic,  BHy,  t»  anay 
Raden,  appear  peiliaps  to  be  carried  tao  &r:  yet  ftegr  lave 
lately  received  a  sanction  from  a  writer  of  the  higbeat  aotlMNi- 
ty,  whose  candoor  is  no  leaa  eoiMipicBoiis  than  his  penetratioa 
mr  his  etoqneace,  and  whose  sitnalion  predndes  him  fnm  ai 
saspiffoo  of  being  here  iniucaeed  by  loeal  prejadJccs.  It  ii 
in  the  luU(Nrhig  fine  stiaia  of  nioiml  indignatiQo  thai  BIr  Slewvt 
expresses  hbnself  upon  this  snbjecL 

^  Among  onr  Em^  poets,  who  is  more  t^otoos,  eoned; 
and  polished  than  Dr  Johnson,  hi  the  ^nr  poetical  eaaipnmtions 
which  he  iias  left?  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  efawns  to 
originality  ol  genius,  no  person  who  re-dds  his  venes  caa  deny 
that  he  possessed  a  s6and  taste  in  this  species  of  eompontion; 
and  yet  how  wayward  and  perverse,  in  many  instances,  are  his 
jdecbions,  when  ho  sits  hi  judgment  oa  a  political  adveiway,  or 
wbetf  he  treads  on  the  ashes  of  a  departed  rival!  To  myiielf 
(much  as  I  adn^  his  great  and  various  meri's,  bodi  as  a  critic 
and  as  a  writei%  human  nature  never  appears  in  a  more  homifr 
atmgfi>tib,thanivhenIreadhisliofS^iikeP«els;  a] 
mice  which  eaddl^  a  more  fiulhtal,  expressive^  and 
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» 

-^ould  not  thus  speed  through  multiplied  editions 
now. 

The  dire  and  inevitable  consequences  of  this 
crusading  and  subsidizing  war,  are  beginning  to 
press  heavily -on  the  people.  Requisition  is  com- 
menced. Mr  Pitt  may  have  occasion  to  rue  the 
obstinate  and  unwarned  rashness  by  which  he  has 
put  the  safety  of  these  realms  into  peril  so  im- 
minent. Yet  the  demonstrated  Quixotism  of  his 
attempts  to  balance  the  power  of  Europe,  at  a 
price  so  ruinous  to  Great  Britain,  did  not  prevent 
their  being  sanctioned  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  property.  They  could  not  be  taught  to 
feel  that  momentous  truth,  viz.  that  public  dis^ 
tress  and  poverty,  resulting  from  the  exactions  of 
the  state,  form  the  real  and  sole  cause  of  over- 
turned empires.  In  their  approbation  of  mea- 
sures that  must  bring  on  these  exactions,  they 
shook  the  pillars  of  ours,  far  more  dangerously 

picture  of  the  aathor,  than  all  the  portcaits  attempted  by  his 
1Mognq[>hen;  and  which,  in  this  point  of  view,  compensates 
fully,  by  the  mond  lessons  it  may  suggest,  for  the  critical  er- 
rors which  it  sanctions.  The  errors,  alas  I  are  not  such  as  any 
one  who  has  perused  Ins  imitaitions  of  Juvenal  can  place  to  the 
account  of  a  bad  taste;  but  such  as  had  their  root  in  weaknesses, 
which  a  noble  mind  would  be  still  more  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge.^^  ^Philosophical  Essays,  by  Dugald  Stewart,  Esq. 

^.491. 
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than  JacoiMD  praidples^  whSe  the  people  woe 
easy  and  dieir  property  safe,  could  ever  hare 
shaken  them.  Misery  is  vestless^  and  natondly 
rushes  on  change,  at  evefy  hazard  of  dianging  bad 
to  wane.  Peace,  state-economyy  and  a  m&re  li» 
beral  tolerance  extended  to  the  Christian  sectaries 
in  both  idaads,  would  have  enabled  goTemment 
securely  to  have  scorned  the  dread  of  Jacobin 
principles,  so  justly,  so  odiously  characterized  by 
atheism,  tyranny,  slayery,  and  muider..  But^  to 
shun  diat  imaginary  dai^er,  we  have  embnced 
the  prophecied  and  increasing  perils  of  the  pie- 
sent  hour.  £very  risii^  day  witnesses  my  prajos 
for  their  dbpersion  f    AdieUk 
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David  Sa^well,^sq. 

Lichfield,  Dec.  31, 1797. 

I  THANK  yon  for  the  amusing  particulars  of 
your  summei^s  tour  in  your  native  principality. 
The  grateful  enthusiasm  of  the  Cambrian  Tcmsor 
delights  me.  Sudi  warm  veneration  for  the  uidbe- 
held  possessors  of  distinguished  intellect,  or  virtue 
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•vinc^s  congenial  elevation  and  nobleness  of  mind. 
I  love  your  ingenuous  confession,  that  his  tribute 
of  unconscious  praise  gave  you  pleasure.  Horace, 
in  the  Ode  to  Melpomene,  avows  the  value  he  sets 
upon  such  artless  proofs  of  admiration. 

In  climes  and  periods,  and  such  there  have  been, 
in  which  reverence  of  existing  genius  is  prevalent 
amongst  people  of  education,  not  only  rustic 
minds,  rich  in  the  native  vigour  of  thought  and 
perception,  but  even  the  stupid  many  catch,  from 
their  superiors,  a  portion  of  this  reverence.  They 
wonder  and  exclaim,  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise, 
and,  like  the  Romans  in  Horace's  time,  point  out 
to  strangers  their  celebrated  countryman,  in  whose 
fame,  by  local  affinity,  they  conceive  themselves 
in  a  degree  honoured. 

That  period  in  £ngland  is  long  past  away.  I 
am  glad  that  it  still  prevails  in  Cambria.  The 
fiEistidious  coldness  of  the  higher  classes  to  living 
genius,  keeps  the  vulgar  in  ignorance  of  its  clauns 
to  dijstinction.  Where  the  sun  of  celebration  has 
not  shone,  there  can  be  no  rainbows. 

Is  it  possible  that  Wales  may  justly  boast  the 
greatest  poetic  genius  of  an  age  that  has  been  so 
rich  in  that  rare  emanation?  What!  transcend 
the  Burns  of  Caledonia  f  the  English  miracle^ 
Chatterton  ? — and  even  equal  Shakespeare !  Un- 
less you  are  immeasurably  partial,  why  are  powers 
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of  such  magnitude  locked  up  from  general 
approach^  and  confined  to  a  language  ii?hid, 
froin  the  insurmountable  iKfficultiei^  when  ib- 
fimcy  is  past,  of  acquiring  it,  never  can  over- 
leap the  local  bounds,  except  by  means  of  tran- 
slation. You  who  write  Ei^lisb  ^i^erse  with 
facility  and  elegance,  should  emancipate  the 
Cambrian  muse.  I  must  not  hear  from  you  the 
cant  of  pedants  about  untranslataUe  ezcelloioe. 
That  excellence  can  be  only  verbal,  and  conse- 
quently not  first-rate,  the  mere  felicities  of  ex- 
pression, evaporating  in  transAuioo,  which  die 
chemic  powers  of  genius  cannot  convey,  vrith  iMfr- 
diminished  force,  nito  another  lai^;aage*  All  the 
grand  poetic  constituents  are  transmutable,— 40 
pathos  of  sentiment,  strength  and  mi^^nificence  of 
thought,  allusioB,  metaphor,  simile,  and  imagery. 
If  your  Edwards  possesses  these  intrinsics,  con- 
vince us  that  he  does,  and  teach  us  to  admire  him, 
as  the  German  vmters  teach  their  countrymen  to 
admire  die  boast  of  En^and,  to  wh<nn  you  ven- 
ture to  compare  your  Cambrian. 

If  I  have  doubts  of  that  country  producing  the 
greatest  poet  of  this  i^e,  I  have  none  that  it  has 
produced  die  finest  harper  in  Europe.  Randall 
of  Wrexham  is  the  Meonides  of  the  pedal  har|>, 
not  more  kindred  to  that  bard  in  the  doom  of  00- 
cular  darkness,  than  in  the  richness  and  variety  Of 
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haimonic  fancy, — the  alternate  grandeui  .and  de- 
licacy of  tones,  and  the  wanton  heed  and  giddy 
cunning  of  execution.  Mr  Saville  has  persuaded 
him  to  come  over  here  for  a  benefit  concert  next 
week.  He  will  be  my  guest;  and  Mr  S«  is  sti-ain* 
ing  erery  nerve  to  fill  the  room,  for  a  man  ivhose 
genius  and  art  illuminate  the  eternal  darkness  6f 
his  destiny. 

You  make  me  long  to  know  the  Helen  "^^  of  yoiu* 
native  cUme,  who  has  ripened  her  intellectual 
blossoms  into  such  rich  fruit,  beneath  its  rocks  and 
mountains. 

I  cannot  boast  of  my  health;  it  has  been  subject 
to  various  depredations  since  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  adding  personal  consciousness  to  the  long 
friendship  of  our  spirits,  ere  the  eye  and  the  ear 
became  partners  of  the  compact. 

O  the  times !  the  times ! — their  darkness  ga- 
thers fast  around  us.  Thus  accomplish,  one  by 
one,  the  derided  prophecies  of  the  minority.  Hea- 
ven grant  they  may  not  be  fulfilled  to  their  last 
letter! 

The  bells  are  ringing  out  the  old  year — an  an* 
cient  but  very  unfeeling  custom.  It  seems  like 
revelling  over  the  grave  of  a  just  departed  friend; 

*  Miss  Helen  Lloyd,  tister  to  the  Rev.  Mr  lioyd  of 
Caerwys.~5. 
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and  my  heart  recoils  at  the  sound*  Tlie  horisoa 
disdains  coi^eniality  to  such  ingratitude; — its 
eari  J  darkness,  its  loud  sighs,  and  its  tears,  pi^  a 
dtfferent  tribute. — Why  not  reserve  it  to  usher  ia 
to-morrow^8  dawn,  with  gladness  diat  would  not 
then,  as  now,  -have  been  unfeelingly  anticipated  i 
The  sounds  of  clanging  triumph  may  wdcom^ 
without  reproach,  the  new*bom  year;  and  may  it 
eventually  prove  worthy  of  die  joy  which  shall 
hail  its  rising! — May  it  teem  with  oocurrencea 
which  shall  rescue  the  nation  from  its  self-mcurred 
perik ! 
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Miss  Poksonby. 

Uchfield,  Jan.  99, 1798. 

Fob  how  brilliant  a  letter  in  allusive  vnt,  and 
in  every  sort  of  elegance,  am  I  indebted  to  dear 
Miss  Ponsonby.  It  came  to  sooth  the  sense  of 
violent  rheumatic  pain  and  imprisonment  Ear- 
lier had  I  acknowledged  a  packet  so  welcome, 
but  no  socmer  was  {  able  to  emjJoy  myself,  tl^an 
4ie  Cambrian  Orpheus,  Randall  of  Wrexham,  be- 
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jeame  my  guest.  He  staid  near  three  weeks. 
During  that  period^  no  hour  of  sequestration 
could  be  obtained  for  my  pen;  1  was  not  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  anticipate  in  my  uprising  the 
ivinter's  dawn,  and  ^om  breakfast  till  dinner  I 
had  a  constant  successioa  pf  company  to  listen 
to  the  enchantments  of  the  pedaLharp^  while  mu- 
sical parties^  either  at  home  or  abroad^  engrossed 
every  evemng. 

Mr  Seville  took  die  whole  management  of  the 
benefit-concert,  which  he  had  planned  for  Mr 
Randall,  and  spared  no  fatigue,  no  exertion,  for  the 
interest  of  his  friend.  Considering  the  luckless 
occurrence  that  week,  of  three  smart  weddings  in 
the  environs,  detaining  families  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  there,  die  roQm  was  better  filled 
than  we  /expected.  With  breathless  attention, 
succeeded  by  l(HMii  applause,  the  audience  listened 
to  lyric  excellence,  unrivalled  surely  in  brilliant 
execution,  and  tasteful  variation.  My  description 
of  his  powers  in  th^  Chester  paper  last  w.eek,  you 
probably  saw. 

But  I  reproach  myself  for  having  coqomenced 
a  second  page  before  one  sigh  has  breathed  to  my 
revered  friends,  for  the  untimely  death  of  my  dear 
correspondent,  the  amiable,  pensiye,  intelligent^ 
Miss  Wiugfield.    Ah,  yes ! 

<<  Thftt  genae  j^iut  Inth  aq^ire4  the  i^odi.'* 
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I  do  not  diink  she  wu  liapp7f  ttioiig|i  ife  wooM 
not  acknowrlei^e  eidier  nckness  or  solrrdw* .  Uke 
ShakespeareVViola;  <"  she  smiM  at  gnd^"  wUk 
she  avoided  the  drcles  of  the  gay  afidlhediaa^Mi^ 
edf  and  sought  rather  to  lose  the  sense  of  -dtsaii^ 
pointnient  amidst  her  books  and  corre^KHideiioe. 

Averse  as  £  am  to  writing  efiUufkk,  frooi  die 
exhausted  powers  of  its  narrow  Units,  I  ooidd  not 
recollect  that  I  had  paid  that  tribute  to  the  ni&> 
mory  of  her  cousm.  Miss  Bagot,  iN^om  I  had 
nevef  seen,  and'  be  silent  over  the  tomb  of  a^ 
friend.    I  inclose  a  copy* 

Poor  Mrs  Moriiall  too. — the  sable  Hatg  hm 
spread  wide^  over  Shrewsbury*  The  surprise  her 
announced  decease  excited,  was  stronger  from  tht 
robust  health  of  ter  complexion  and  frame.  -  They 
were  lavishly  promissory  of  vital  duration*  The 
hospitalities  and  gaieties  of  that  town  will  have 
an  heavy  miss  of  her  taste,  her  exertion,  and  the 
liberal  elegance  of  her  table.  She  was  a  lively 
fashionable  woman,  with  a  kinder  heart  than  ge- 
nerally belongs  to  that  class  of  beings.  Her 
fausbahd  idolized  her,  and  his  ai^uish  on  this 
event  will  at  present  be  die  keenest ;  but  time  has 
consolations  for  him,  which  it  has  not  for  diat  * 
good  ijmforUinate  man,  whose  '^  universal  Uank  of 

*  Colonel  Di^desweUy  who  lived  with  Mr  Mortudl^  fi-om 
tfae^  time  he  was  ftruck  with  blindness. 
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all  creation's  works/'  her  cheerlul  and  unwearied 
attentions  cheered  and  gilded. 

I  am  glad  my  poem  on  the  future  existence  of 
brutes,  jTet  unpublished,  has  found  so  much  fa- 
vour in  your  and  Lady  Eleanor's  sight,  and  in  tha$ 
of  your  friends.  Yet  surely,  as  poetry,  it  is  below 
llie  g^eral  level  of  my  compositiims.  Animated 
description  of  what  is,  and  metaphysic  reasoning 
on  v4)aty  from  fair  inference,  must  be,  can  have 
no  pretence  to  vie  widi  the  creations  of  fancy  on 
Delphic  ground.  If  I  was  asked  which  of  all  my 
metrical  compositions  had,  in  my  own  opinion,  the 
best  right  to  pre-eminence  there,  I  believe  I 
should  say  my  pictures  of  Erebus,  in  the  extracts 
I  sent  you  from  my  yet  abortive  Telemachus — ^in 
short,  the  whole  episode  of  the  descent  of  Or- 
pheus. Its  descriptions  and  supernatural  imagery, 
while  they  are  strictly  classical,  have  no  debts  to 
any  one  of  the  ancient  or  modem  poets,  except 
for  the  mere  names,  local  and  personal,  and  to 
Ovid  for  the  outline,  and  no  more  than  the  out* 
line  of  the  fable.  Neither  has  my  Atalanta  and 
Hippomenes,  in  the  same  work,  any  more  extent 
sive  obligation  to  that  poet. 

Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  compositions 
which  you  took  the  kind  trouble  of  transcribing 
with  so  much  accuracy,  and  of  ornamenting  with 
so  much  taste.     Earl  Walter  is  another  grand 
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iflutetioD  of  Orydoo's  poetic  parapbrite  of  Bog- 
cace's  story  of  Theodore  and  HoiK»ia«  In  one 
respect,  Eiui  Walter  exceeds  its  origiofJ.  b 
I>rydeQ's  poem^  the  hunted  lad/s  g^ilt  fs  not. ion 
printed  on  tbs  reader's  mind  before  her  punidi* 
meat  commences  \ — therefore  our  detestatpcm  of 
her  conduct  is  not  stropgly  ^npm^  excited  to 
prompt  the  stem  vindictive  smile  of  conscious 
justice,  over  »  retributory  doom  so  violent  and 
severe.  Of  Earl  Walter,  our  detestation  is  pre? 
viously  excited,  and  we  enjoy  the  sufferiogs  of  a 
vnetch  who  had  been  callous  to  pity,  and  deaf  to 
the  pleadings  of  mercy* 

.  The  versification  of  the  Cbace,  alias  Earl  Wal- 
ler, is  often  too  rough  and  careless^ 

HariLforward!  forward!  haUoo!  hal 

CManot,  as  a  verse,  b^  endured  by  a  nice  poetiq 
ear» 

Spencer's  Leonora  is  extremely  supieripr  in  the 
construction  of*  the  verse,  besides  that  its  terrific 
features  are  more  grand  and  original — and  so  in- 
deed are  several  of  the  images  in  those  extracts, 
firom  a  paraphrase  of  the  eleven-times  translated 
Leonora,  by  the  author  of  this  poem,  the  Chace; 
with  which  extracts  Mr  SaviUe  wai  favoured  by^ 
}|]au  friends  the  Scotch  ladies. 

4 
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Your  description  of  your  valley,  deluged  by  the 
latd  long-continued  wetness,  and  of  the  power  of 
your  gentle  gravelly  elevation  in  its  bosom,  to  di- 
gest all  the  rain  the  Heavens  can  afford  it^  delights 
me. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Staffordshire  fox-hunt 
gave  us  a  ball  last  week,  which  concentered  all 
the  rank,  fashion,  and  beauty  of  the  country,  in 
one  splendid  focus.  No  assembly  of  such  over- 
flowing numbers  and  such  brilliance,  has  been 
witnessed  at  lichfield  since  our  vicars  hall  was 
opened  in  my  thirteenth  year.  The  hunt  uniform 
is  orange.  Every  lady  in  the  room  that  was  Hot 
in  mourning,  wore  her  white  muslm  profusely  de- 
corated with  ribbons  of  that  glowing  hue ;  and 
the  female  group  resembled  a  large  bed  of  min- 
gled spow-drops  and  yellow  crocuses,  the  floral  har- 
bingers of  spring.  Sir  Robert  Williams,  the  act- 
ing president,  went  through  the  ceremonies  of  the 
evening  with  the  most  attentive  politeness.  Like 
^riel,  he  was  eveiysvhere,  and  **  did  his  spiriting 
gently;^' 

Mr  Chris.  Smith's  song>  with  the  Proteps  power 
which  the  lover  there  assigns  to  his  own  spirit,  is 
fancifully  pretty,  but  more  resembles  the  ingeni- 
ous metaphysic  conceits  of  the  Italian,  than  the 
sombre  wildness  and  daring  straagth  of  the  Ger- 
man  poetry,  from  which  you  s^y  this  song  was 
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paniphrazed/    His  Monody  on  Mr  Hanbury  has 
mmxy  passages  of  great  poetic  beaatj* 

With  affectionate  devoirs  to  Lady  Eleanor,  and 
every  sense  of  grateful  attachment  to  you  both,  I 
remain,  dearest  Madam,  8lc. 
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Mrs  Jackson  of  Turville-Court. 

Lichjield,  Feb.  IS,  1798. 

Perfectly  am  I  aware,  my  dear  fiiend,  that 
the  paths  you  have  lately  trod  vrere  very  thorny. 
The  warpt  structure  of  the  huuMin  mind  is  geoe- 
rally  sure  to  unveil  its  deformity  when  pecuniary 
interest  and  just  principle  point  different  ways. 
To  a  mind  generous  as  yours,  it  is  most  irksome 
when  instances  of  selfish  depravity  are  forced  upon 
the  attention.  That  the  conflict  is  past,  that  jus- 
tice has  fought  successfully  on  your  side,  my  wIk^ 
heart  rejoices* 

I  entirely  comprehend  those  seeming  opposites 
in  your  temperament,  so  w^ell  discriminated  on 
die  pages  before  me.  In  circumstances  not  very 
momentous,  you  would  rather  endure  the  depre- 
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datibns  of  selfi^ness  than  disturb  your  tranquiUify 
by  contest;  and  the  irksome  investigation  of  hu- 
man unworthiness.  But,  with  abilities  like  yours, 
there  must  be  potent  eiMff^es,  however  they  may 
slumber ; — energies  which,  x)nce  roused,  are  ca- 
pable of  the  most  active  resistance.  Though  they , 
have  triumphed,  and  you  wish  to  procure  for  them 
their  constitutional  balmy  slumber,  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  suddenly  in  your  power  to  lull  them. 
If  they  have  been  victorious,  they  have  also  been 
wounded,  and  the  soreness  may  possibly  remain 
some  time ;— 4>ut  it  will  never  become,  as  in  many 
dispositions  it  might,  a  misanthropic  induration. — 
No — ^your  heart  overflows  too  plentifully  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  for  such  a  conse- 
quence. 

Now  is  the  period  in  your  existence,  when  ma- 
ternal anxieties  most  crowd  and  press  upon  the 
heaort, 

.  ^  Wlien  yonUi,  elate  mod  gay, 
Steps  into  life." 

Ah!  what  a  proof  of  the  depraved  laxness  of  ge- 
neral morals,  wheu  the  universities  are  become 
scenes  of  more  temptations  to  indolence,  sensua- 
lity, and  extravagance,  than  even  the  army  itself! 
— ^yet  so  it  is.     I  wonder  not,  however,  that  you 
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8^  otrer  the  choice  of  die  sword  for  m  bdoired 
aoD ; — nor  yet  that,  on  a  balance  <tf  dangers^  yo« 
find  yieldiiig  to  die  mtlent  bias  ^  a  young  mkid 
of  the  lordly  nex,  the  /e^t^ 

It  10  consoling  diat  tbe  eoodoct  of  yonr  eMeit 
son,  and  his  inclinations^  coincide  widi  yoor  owi^ 
and  that  yoor  girl  and  yoongest  boy  are  so  pro^ 
misiiig.  Miss  Jacison  atluns  die  age  of  com- 
panionship. Much  more  comfort,  much  less 
anxiety  results  to  a  modier  from  femde  dian  from 
male  children ;  since,  ^  in  tbe  mom  and  liquid 
dew  of  ybuth,''  riie  can  much  better  guard  them 
from  contagious  bl^htings. 

Turville-Court  is  not  of  tery  formidable  dis- 
tance; Is  it  impossibly  or  radier,  would  it  be 
very  inconvenient  for  you  and  Miss  Jackson  to 
circle  hither  on  your  way  to  Bath  this  spni^  i 
If  obstacles  can  be  subdued,  announce  to  me  the 
welcome  victory,  and  enable  me  to  make  short  * 
count  of  die  intervening  period* 

Finding  the  active  medicinal  wat^  above  all 
drugs,  v^etable  and  mineral,  salutaiy  to  the  loi^ 
inherent  maladies  of  my  frame,  I  must  dedicate 
the  meridian  of  the  year  to  a  residence  near 
them.  I  am  become  a  sad  valetudinarian,  with 
every  appearance  of  health  and  strength.  Of  a 
course  of  dinners  later  than  three  o'clock,  my  ia-. 
jured  digestion  soon  perceives  die  ill-consequence  ; 
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and  if  I  cannot  walk  my  two  allotted  miles  diur« 
nally,  either  in  or  out  of  doors,  I  become  ex- 
tremely indisposed^ — ^yet  for  such  people  as  my- 
iBelfy  in  whom  Health,  Juno-like,  dresses  up  a  cloud 
\h  her  sembliance,  th'^e  is  little  belief  or  pity 
when  they  complain.  All  of  our  class  must  die 
before  our  Acquaintance,  or  even  our  friends^  will 
think  our  disorders  real. 

My  summer*s  excursion  will  not  commence  be*^ 
fore  the  end  of  June.  I  wish  it  may,  ere  that 
period,  be  allowed  me  to  bask  in  the  intelligence 
of  your  eyes,  in  the  benevolence  of  your  smile, 
in  the  soundness  of  your  understanding,  and  in 
the  play  of  your  fancy.  So,  for  me,  should  the 
roses  of  friendship  precede  the  roses  of  Flora. 
^  Mrs  Godwin's  death  shocked  and  concerned 
me — though  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
with  her. 

Why  did  she  die? — I  mean  by  what  disor- 
der i  she  was  youi^-— and  surely  there  must  have 
been  great  strength  of  constitution  as  well  as  of 
spirit,  when  friendless  and  unprotected,  and  with 
a  young  infant  at  her  breast,  she  roamed  the  nor- 
thern regions  of  the  continent !  It  is  curious,  that, 
after  acknowledging  herself  to  be  a  mother,  she 
should  sign  herself  by  her  maiden  name,  Wolstmi* 
croft,  in  a  subsequent  publication,  without  ac- 
counting for  the  peculiarity ;  nor  less  curious  that 
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die  antfior  of  die  Ri|^  of  WonuyHy  ahovlc 
neadi  die  tense  of  infficted  cruelty,  perfidyj 
iogratitiidey  ghre  wsy  to  diote  eipreitioM  ixf 
WMHte  and  deapondiBg  tesderMif^  wkich  w< 
lo  freyieat  in  her  toon  Ifber  qntancool 
steel  her  own  hetrt,  as  it  sedit  to  fortify  tl 
her  sex  in  general,  we  should  at  least  have  eij 
ed  her  to  conceal  the  weakness,  whose  diick 
evinces  die  incompetence  of  all  her  BMudms. 
Mr  Whalley  has  not  written  to  me  sinoe 
dressed  you  last,  I  therefore  know  aol  if  he  per- 
sists in  the  design  of  .oflTering  his  jdqr  for  repie> 
sentation.  Hie  fiisUon  of  the<  tioies  is  so  hostile 
to  tragedy,  dttt  a  fine  one  has  no  chance  of  bdng 
welcomed ;  and  the  combined  ignonmce  and  ar- 
rogance of  modsni  criticism  on  poetic  saljects, 
has,  as  you  weU  observe^  a  repubave. influence  on 
the  resolution  of  genius  to  publish  its  effiasioas. 
These  delectaUe  pvqperUes  are  finely  displayed  at 
the  close  of  die  Analytic  Review  for  last  moQth, 
where  Pope  is  pronounced  no  poet,  nothing  nKure 
than  a4  ingenious  .versifier;  and  die  disrepute,  in- 
to  whidiil^  says  his  works  are  fiiUing/  is  a  proof 
of  tbecritioal  aoumenof  the  present  period ! ! !  It 
pronounces  Gray  and  MasoocveatiireaQf  art  merely; 
— 4hat  this  age  has  had  nopoetic  feUcity,  and  exr 
empts  only  from  (he  Goduo  dullneas  of  that  deci- 
sioD^  I>arwia,  Cowper,  Bums,  Mrs  BaHbauld, 


and  Peter  Pindar  ;  which  last  it  declares  to  have 
fiur  outstript  them  and  ail  his  contemporaries^  in 
serious  as  1^1  as  comic  ^vnimg.  It  makes  no 
ihentioU  of  Chattertob,  compared  to  whom  Bums, 
with  lall  his  powers^  considerable  as  they  were,  is 
but  as  d  br^bt  star  to  th^  sim.  Mr  Hayley's  es* 
tabli^hed  {kietic  fame,  with  the  rbing  splendours 
of  Coleridge  aUd  Southey*s  muse,  together  with 
other  omitted  luminaries,  that  gild  with  redoubled 
X^ys  the  classic  fome  of  England  in  this  centui^, 
may  forjgive  the  owl  that  shuts  its  eyes  on  their 
light,  since  it  inistakes  the  sUnbekins  of  Pope  for 
farthing  candles.  But  is  it  not  miraculous  that  a 
-work  of  reputatioti  could  thus  egregiously  com- 
mit itself?  It  has  talked  well  6k  philosophy,  on 
politics,  and  on  mahy  branched  of  modem  science; 
— ^why  would  the  in^nious  blind  man  turn  sim- 
pleton and  decide  on  colours  I 

You,  who  can  (fiscem,  and  de%ht  in  poetic 
excdlence,  are  you  deep  in  Coleridge  and  Southey  ? 
— *How  has  this  age  teemed,  how  does  it  continue 
to  teem  w^ith  lyric  genius;  while  those  idiots,  the 
critics,  shut  their  eyes  on  the  golden  harvest,  and 
call  it  barrenness. 

Hie  above  mentioned  complete  burlesque  on 
verse-analyzation,  can  see  no  beikuty  in  the  tender 
ballads  and  elegies  of  Sheiistone,  with  dl  their 
cOy  elegance  and  unobtrusive  chahhs — Shebstone ! 

VOL.  v.  1) 
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who  has  struck  die  true  pastoral  chords^  wind 
Virgil  and  Pope  missed,  by  want  of  simplicitf 
•^>by  making  their  shepherds  scholars  and  cam- 
tiers;  and  Gray  and  Phillips,  by  vulgamess-* 
by  making  theirs  mere  clowns  and  rustics.  Sk» 
stone  loved,  and  lived  the  pastoral  life  he  drew— 
with  a  mind  highly  cultivated  by  classic  educa- 
tion, he  literally  tended  his  sheep,  his  bees,  anl 
his  flowers,  and  nursed  in  retirement  die  tender 
and  natural  sentiments  of  a  love-impressed  heart 
They  will  find  an  echo  in  every  bosom  soscqptiUe 
of  the  power  of  enamoured  pasnoo,  and  of  tbe 
coyer  charms  of  poetry. 

He  lived  in  happy  times,  when  England  wai 
vnse  and  great,  the  arbitress  of  Europe  at  Idsore 
to  investigate  the  claims  of  classical  talents ;  and 
the  claims  of  Shenstone,  genuine  as  they  wen 
modest,  passed  not  away  without  their  fame.  Na- 
tional danger,  with  all  that  clamour  of  dissoaaot 
opinion  which  it  excites,  drowned  not  the  tcwes 
of  his  silver  lyre. 

How  different  is  this  dark  and  tUrbid  period! 
Do  you  not  tremble  at  its  prognostics  i  Is  not 
the  impendmg  gloom  dense— is  it  not  palpable  ?— 
yet  they  remain  at  the  helm,  who,  against  die 
clearest  and  most  awful  warnings,  continued  the 
state-vessel  in  the  stormy  sea  of  hopeless  war, 
when  the  pacific  ports  were  repeatedly  open,  for 
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its  admission.  Now  no  port  is  in  view.  Whom, 
or  what  are  we  to  thank  that  there  is  none,  but 
ministerial  obstinacy  and  ambition,  abetted  by 
national  pride  and  credulity  f  We  have  no  pros- 
pect of  peace  under  Mr  Pitt's  administration. 
Tlie  goad  on  the  mind  of  the  gamester  is  not 
more  persistii^  than  his  lust  of  war.  Heavy 
losses,  and  the  prospect  of  utter  ruin,  force  on 
each  the  paroxysms  of  repentance,  and  resolutions 
to  abjure  their  vice ; — ^but  they  have  no  perma- 
nence ; — the  least  gleam  of  trifling  success  revives 
the  rage. 

In  one  of  those  paroxysms,  Mr  Pitt  first  sent 
Ijord  Malmsbury  with  the  olive-branch.  The 
Archduke  gaitied  a  few  skirmishing  victories,  and 
he  and  his  party  concluded  instantly  that  the 
French  would  be  beat  out  of  Germany,  and  finally 
subdued.  Peace,  therefore,  was  to  be  rendered 
impossible,  by  making  an  impossible  demand  its 
indispensable  preliminary.  England  claimed  the 
Netherlands,  of  which  France  was  in  possession, 
and  which,  without  idiotism,  she  could  not  relin- 
quish. She  rationally  asked  our  minister  what 
business,  under  that  restriction,  he  had  in  France^ 
and  dismissed  him ; — and  the  nation,  the  majority 
of  the  nation,  were  mad  enough  to  rejoice  that 
the  negotiation  failed. 

If  the  present  madness  of  the  French  about  in* 
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vading  os  continue^  I  tmgt  to  Go4  it  wIJl  be 
defeated,  with  heavy  Ipsa  ao^  di^;race  to  tbem; 
the  disappointaient}  and  tjie  pac^c  wishes  of  that 
nation  at  large,  may  then  iB4ucp  iti  tjfi^Mrts  to  oft» 
reasonable  terms  of  conciliation,  and  peace^  whid, 
if  we  had  a  wiser  ministry,  mgfet  y^  he  pim ; — bt 
!^(r  Pitt  will  then  cry  aloud  tp  puraue  pnr  good 
fortune ; — will  tell  us  that  it  is  reserved  for  £0^ 
land  to  restore  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  die 
majori^  of  the  nation  will  l^ieve  in  Um  agvn, 
as  they  believed  in  him  her^ofore — w31  de^n  it 
disaffection  to  their  country,  and  arrant  jacolMD- 
ism,  when  the  voice  of  wisdom  shall  again  protest 
against  the  arrogant,  the  ruinous  pretence — ehaO 
once  more  exclaim,  '*  O  calumniated  croaiulers! 
how  rational  and  moderate,  ip  comparison,  were 
your  objects !  O !  tame  and  feeble  Cervantes^  widi 
what  a  timid  pencil  and  Aunt  colour^  hast  diou 
drawp  the  portrait  of  a  dbordered  imagin^tJonr 

Hius  will  our  devoted  country  pursue  with  avi- 
dity the  sanguine  track  of  its  own  destruction^  and 
those  only  will  be  to  be  pitied,  whose  b^ter 
sense  disavowed  die  measures  so  visibly  pr^^naat 
with  mischief  and  ruin* 

These  are  my  prophecies,  and  I  have  only  to 
wish  and  pray  that  a  different  fate  may  await  tl^m, 
to  that  which  has  accomplished,  to  their  last  let- 
ter, those  predicted  consequences  pf  p^sisting  in 


the  war  after  the  desertion  of  Prussia  and  Spain. 
Our  Pittrdevoted  city  derided  them,  as  it  now 
derides  my  present  auguries.  You  will  conclude 
it  deems  me  democratic.  I  hear'so — ^but  not  one 
of  those  who  so  calumniate  me,  more  abhors  the 
democratic  system^  and  die  tyrannies  of  France, 
than  myself,  and  more  deplores  the  subjugation 
of  Europe  to  their  dem'omac  influence.  I  cannot, 
however,  foiget  the  folly  and  naaduesi  on  the  part 
of  the  now  oppressed,  which  gate  to  France  the 
pbM^er  of  opfHresstng^^^but  no  more  on  this  hope- 
less theme. 

Mr  SayiHe,*  gratified  by  youf  kind  mention  of 
him,  desires  hii  compliment^— politically  be  is 
with  the  indane,^— but  his  heart  is  good,  and  his 
beahh  better  than  it  \vas  last  winter. 

I  read  Mrs  Robinson's  volume  of  v^ses  through, 
without  perceiving  a  ray  of  genius.  The  above- 
mentioned  Review,  of  stujHd  decision^  attributes 
to  her  a  poetic  little  gem  of  very  fine  water,  ad- 
dressed to  the  snow-drop.  I  hardly  know  how  to 
believe  it  the  progeny  of  a  pen  which  I  had  found 
so  languid,  so  mere  a  composer  of  lady-like  verses. 
Adieu. 
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Ret.  H.  F.  CXey. 

Lichfield,  March  4,  179S. 

Lister  has  given  me  your  Epitai^  on  Mimmi*. 
The  leading  thought  is  ingenious,  and  ezpresaed 
with  clearness,  brevity,  and  classic  elegance  ;  but 
forgive  me  if  I  acknowledge  that,  while  it  appean 
happy  as  an  epigram,  I  think  the  Muses,  beu^  a 
part  of  Pagan  mythology,  should  not  be  intro- 
duced on  ^  tombstone ; — that  no  andiority  can 
sanction  their  admittance— that  our  macfaineiy^ 

4 

*  EpUi^  on  the  RetierendWiLUAU  Masov,  bt^tke  Reeemd 

H.  F.  Cart. 

0*er  the  sad  ihrine,  to  Masotf  f  refics  dear, 

Pnre  love,  and  iuOM  fiiendUup,  ilied  Upe  tear; 

Meanwlule  the  sacred  Sisters,  who  inspiiip 

The  loAy  song,  the  penci],  and  the  lyre, 

At  awful  distance  keep  celestial  guard. 

And  mourn  their  lost  musician,  painter,  bard; 

Thus,  in  dumb  eloquence,  the  pensive  host 

jContend  which  loVd  him  best,  which  charm'd  him  mflst, 
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id  that  line  of  composition,  should  be  confined  to 
persomfjing  die  talents  and  the  virtues. 

I  return  your  Coleridge,  and  have  purchased 
one  myself.    It  would  disgrace  a  poetic  reader 
BOt  to  have  him  on  their  shelves.    His  idea^  are 
bold,  beautiful,  and  original.     He  is  no  cold 
copyist — ^Nature  is  the  exhaustless  volume  he  un- 
clasps.   In  his  style,  perhaps,  simplicity  some 
times  d^enerates  into  a  too  studied  homeliness  of 
phrase ;  and  he  does  not,  in  his  blank  verse,  float 
tile  pause  so  gracefully  as  he  might.    From  the 
latitude  I  have  heard  attributed  to  his  morals,  it 
surprised  me  to  find  his  writings  so  deeply  tinged 
with  religious  enthusiasm.     Either  he  is  a  me- 
thodist,  or  an  hypocrite.     I  hope  it  is  the  former 
His  poem,  entitled  Religious  Musmgs,  thrilled 
me  with  horror.    I  tremble  lest  his  prognostics 
there  should  be  all  in  all  accomplished.     Good 
God !  how  that  poem  makes  one  shudder  at  the 
blasphemy  of  sheltering  the  exterminating  spirit 
with  which  we  have  pursued  this  desperate  war, 
under  the  pretence  of  defending  Christianity ! — 
Christianity  was  not  attacked  in  these  realms. 
If  atheism  and  deism   might  blot  it  from  the 
continent,  nothing  but  war,  whose  events  are  al- 
ways uncertain,  coidd  endanger  it  in  these  domi- 
nions, whose  situation  is  insular,  and  whose  navy 
is  so  powerful. 
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Coleridge's  Ode  on  the  depiurtiiig  Ye^f^  ^diidp 
reading  in  the  new^pupen,  I  liiul  ditHk^f^  ee  ta^ 
gid  and  obscure,  is  so  much  chaoge^i  in^  tbfE  vo- 
lume, as  to  impress  me  with  a  coprictiMi  of  .its 
beii^  one  of  the  grandest  odes  in.oorjEilgUBfe. 
Siich  odes  are  the  proudest,  nobksttboEEt  of 
poetry,  after  the  epics  of  Homef  aod.MiltxHif 
and  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare.  But,  to  re- 
turn to  the  Ode  on  the  departing ,  Year^  In 
thk  edition,  its  ideas  are  become  lumiiioiiSy  as 
they  were  bold,  and  it  has  received  very  fine  ad« 
ditions.  So  virill  it  ever  be,  when  true  genius 
devotcss  it  powers  to  correcting  at  leisure  ita  liEsly 
and  crude  essays. 

Some  four  years  since,  Mr  Coleridge's  friend, 
Kennedy,  gave  me  C.'s  Monody  on  ChattertcHi  in 
manuscript.  On  comparing  it  with  that  poem  in 
in  this  collectioUf  I  have  there  also  foimd  great 
extension  and  improvement.  In  this  monodj, 
there  is  a  picturesque  half-line  taken  from  my 
El^iy  on  Captain  Cook, 

^  Loud  she  laments,  and  long  the  nymph  aball  stray. 
With  wild  oneqaal  Oep^  round  Cook'f  *  morait." 


the  monnment  for  the  dead  In  Otaheite.-^. 
t  Cook's  £legy«— ^. 
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^  i^fOn  wild  niifiqaal  stq»  he  pauf  d  along, 
Oft  potmng  OD  the  unads  a  broken  song  *•** 

TT^ie  s^oi^d  line  is  verbatim  from  Ossian*  I  be- 
lieyQ  inequality  of  step^  as  symptomatic  of  an 
agonized  mind„  will  not  be  found  in  any  poet  an* 
tecedent  to  my  Elegy  on  Cook. 

Charles.  Lloyd  had  fine  poetie  talents— his  style 
is  of  the  same  school,  and  he  may  be  considered 
as  forming  a  ppetic  triumvin^te  with  his  friends 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  much  to  the  classic  gloiy 
of  EnglsM^l  at  this  period ;  and  confuting  afresh 
ihe  idiot  assertion,  made  from  time  to  time,  con- 
cerning the  paucity  of  Aonian  inspiration  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  exhausted  state  of 
poetic  fancy.  Poetic  fancy  is  exhaustless.  Who- 
ever possesses  it  from  nature,  and  looks  at  her 
scenes,  and  all  their  endless  varieties,  with  bis 
own  eyes,  rather  than  applying  to  them  the  recol- 
lected descriptions  of  other  poets ;  whoever  mo- 
ralizes and  philosophizes  life,  and  its  events,  from 
lynx-eyed  observation  and  sensitive  feeling,  and, 
while  be  is  writing,  banishes  all  recollection  of 
the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  will  always  pro- 
duce poetry  interesting,  nervous,  and  original* 

• 

*  Coleddge^9  Ode  to  the  departing  Ye«r^£l 
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C.  Llojd  is  a  Tery  sweet  8oiiiiet->writer  indeed- 
superior  in  diat  line  of  compootion  to  Coleridge^ 
and  nearly  equalling  Soutbey* 

Coleridge  seems  aware,  in  his  DissertatieD  <» 
Sonnets,  in  this  volume,  diat  die  oompositioD  of 
tfiem  is  not  his  forte.  I  have  an  idea,  that  irliit 
he  there  says  of  Petrarch's  sonnets,  is  not  nrj  f^ 
from  the  truth.  Judging  of  them  by  the  tnitf* 
lations  and  imitations  of  them,  which  I  have  seeo, 
they  want  that  pathetic  simplicity  which  is  die 
chief  grace  of  love-verses,  whatever  form  di^ 
assume.  As  sonnets,  where  the  thought  iliooU 
be  single,  the  ideas  in  Petrarch's  are  too  compli' 
cated,  too  metaphysic. 

It  is  curious  that,  overlooking  Milton's;  k 
should  consider  those  of  Bowles  and  C.  Smidi  is 
modek.  Their  construction  of  each  set  is  so  dis- 
similar, that  the  sonnet  laws  cannot  be  deduced 
from  both.  Bowles's  are  Miltonic,  if  not  so 
strictly  regular  as  are  Milton's.  All  I  have  seen 
of  C.  Smith's,  which  are  her  first  set,  are  merely 
short  elegies  closing  with  a  couplet,  and  wittioot 
any  of  those  breaks  in  the  lines,  which  ace  so  vei; 
impressive. 

You,  at  the  tender  age  of  fourteen,  found  the 
strict  rules,  as  to  rhyme  and  measure  of  die  1^ 
timate  sonnet,  no  impediment  to  the  eflfusions  <» 
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your,  bnej,  and  of  your  heart,  or  to  the  flowing 
sweetness  of  your  verse'"'*  We  find  all  those 
rules  observed  by  your  juvenile  muse^  without  any 
sentences  of  harsh  inversion,  any  quaint  phrases, 
or  incongruous  mixture  of  obsolete  and  Spenserian 
words. 

I  have  published  sieveral  from  my  Centenary  of 


.*  See  SomietB,  pabUahed  by  Robsoa  and  Clarke,  New 
Bond  Street—- tiieir  author,  Mr  Gary,  then  only  sixteen  yean 
okL  They  are  strictly  legitimate,  and  confute  every  idle  ob- 
jection that  can  be  made  to  that  order  of  yerse,  by  the  grace 
and  ease  of  their  numbers.  The  iOtti  of  those  Sonnets  is  her^ 
inserted  as  a  qftecunen. 


To  Mr  Thomas  Lister. 


Deem  not  the  muse  officious,  if  thy  brow 

With  her  plain  wreath  to  twine  she  fondly  tries^ 
Since,  though  Art  marshalls  not  the  varying  dyes, 
Yet  nature,  sure,  will  bid  the  colours  glow. 

Up  the  steep  hUl  we,  arm  intiim,  will  go : 

The  hill  of  life— whether  dark  tempests  rise, 
Or  golden  suns  illume  the  laughing  skies. 
Thus  oft  we  firam'd  the  amicable  vow. 

What  time  the  friendly  star  of  evemng  pale, 

Tbat  o*er  the  dim  grove  casts  its  silver  g^eam. 
Led  our  slow  footsteps  down  the  devious  vale«— 

O !  may  these  scenes  prove  no  illusive  dream  I 
Nor  let  our  simple  lives  together  fiul 
To  flow,  one  lucid  and  unruffled  stream  I — 3» 


ihW  •    *    i^ 
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duced  me  inatontly  to  send  for  ins  poems.  I  was 
extremely  surprised,  for  it  was  a  name  I  had  not 
once  heard  of,  though  I  find  his  poems  had  been 
published  some  time.  This  superiority  which 
Coleridge  assigns  to  them,  is  just  as  founded  as 
the  asserted  superiority  of  Schiller  to  Shakespeare. 
Wordsworth  has  genius — but  his  poetry  is  harsh, 
turgid,  and  obscure.  He  is  chiefly  a  poetic  land- 
scape  painter — ^but  his  pictures  want  distinctness. 
It  is  strange  that  Mr  C.  should,  in  that  note,  at- 
tribute originality  to  Wordsworth's  expression, 
green  radiance,  for  the  light  of  the  glow-worm. 
That  light  is  perfectly  stellar,  and  Ossian  calls  the 
stars  green  in  twenty  parts  of  his  poetry,  translat- 
ed and  published,  before  Wordsworth,  who  is  a 
very  young  man,  was  in  existence. 

I  who  had  always,  since  I  first  in  childhood 
began  to  observe  the  characteristic  appearances  of 
the  objects  of  nature,  seen  the  stars  and  the  glow- 
worm effusing  greenish  beams,  wondered,  on  my 
introduction  to  the  muses,  to  find  none  of  their 
votaries  pointing  out  that  tinge  in  the  lustre  of 
some  of  the  largest  and  brightest,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  glow-worm.  When  Ossian  came  out,  in 
my  early  youth,  1  was  charmed  to  find  him  con- 
firming, by  his  epithet  green  for  the  stars,  the  ac- 
curacy of  my  visual  perception.  The  following 
lines  are  in  my  LangoUen  Vale : 
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Sonnets,  whicb,  for  tbeir  Uoar  of  pnblieiitiditi  aUrHits 
tfaefdum  ofpidblic  tranquiUity,  ifit  ever)rettims^  tb 
thianation,  too  jmtly  alanned'trf  tHe  eppttPtiehof 
dangers  it  has  provoked.  I  dare  aMert;  that-  the 
regufarity  of  their  construction,  after 'rtdes  dedu^ 
ccd  from  the  Miltonic  sonnet,  is  free  from  all  the^ 
laboured  bartfhness  which  Coleridge  fiibdy  sup- 
poses attached  to  that  order  of  verse.  What 
nonsense  men  of  geniaswrill  somettmes  talk ! 

Bbt  whht  say  you  to  his  strange  inconceivable 
preference  of  Schiller's  terrible  graces  to  Shake- 
speare's ? ! ! — as  if  the  agonized  feelinga  of  Lear^ 
houseless  amid  the  peltings  of  the  midnight  teni- 
pest,  uttering  curses  on  his  children,  wrung  from 
his  tortured  heart  by  filial  ingratitude,  was  not  a 
subject  of  as  sublime  and  heart-piercjpg  horror  as 
the  cry  of  a  famished  man,  at  midnight,  from  a 
cavern  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  a  cruel 
son.  Mr  C.  attributes  approachless  sublimity  to 
that  single  circuoMtance — ^wishing  that  he  had  in- 
vented it — and  died,  that  nothing  less  tremeiidous 
in  conception  might  stamp  him  mortal.  Let  him 
open  the  thrilling  pages  of  Lear,  and  he  will  find 
multiplied  touches  of  as  soul-harrowing  horror 
and  woe. 

His  assertion,  in  a  note,  page  88,  of  the  unri- 
valled powers,  among  the  poets  of  the  present  day, 
of  Wordsworth's  muse  in  poetic  essentialities,  in- 


duced  me  insftantly  to  send  for  hia  poems.  I  was 
extremely  surprised,  for  it  was  a  name  I  had  not 
once  heard  of,  though  I  find  his  poems  had  been 
published  some  time.  This  superiority  which 
Coleridge  assigns  to  them^  is  just  as  founded  as 
the  asserted  superiority  of  Schiller  to  Shakespeare. 
Wordsworth  has  genius — but  his  poetry  is  harsh, 
turgid,  and  obscure.  He  is  chiefly  a  poetic  land* 
scape  painter — ^but  his  pictures  want  distinctness. 
It  is  strange  that  Mr  C.  should,  in  that  note,  at- 
tribute originality  to  Wordsworth's  expression, 
green  radiance,  for  the  light  of  the  glow-worm. 
That  light  is  perfectly  stellar,  and  Ossian  calls  the 
stars  green  in  twenty  parts  of  his  poetry,  translat- 
ed and  published,  before  Wordsworth,  who  is  a 
very  young  man,  was  in  existence. 

I  who  had  always,  since  I  first  in  childhood 
began  to  observe  the  characteristic  appearances  of 
the  objects  of  nature,  seen  the  stars  and  the  glow- 
worm effusing  greenish  beams,  wondered,  on  my 
introduction  to  the  muses,  to  find  none  of  their 
votaries  pointing  out  that  tinge  in  the  lustre  of 
some  of  the  largest  and  brightest,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  glow-worm.  When  Ossian  came  out,  in 
my  early  youth,  1  was  charmed  to  find  him  con- 
firming, by  his  epithet  green  for  the  stars,  the  ac- 
curacy of  my  visual  perception.  The  following 
lines  are  in  my  Langollen  Vale : 


60  LBTTBR  IX. 

Sonnets,  which,  for  their  lioar  of  pabKe&tiott,  aUrait^ 
thefctum  ofpidblic  tranquiHity,  ifit  everl-etiifiui^  to' 
this 'nation,  too  jmtly  alarmed 'bf  tHe'a|yproaieb  of 
dangers  it  has  provoked.  I  dare  asdert^  that-  the 
regakrity  of  their  construction,  after' rtdeadedu^ 
ccd  from  the  Miltonic  sonnet,  is  free  from  alt  the 
laboured  harshness  which  Coleridge  fifclsdy  sup- 
poses attached  to  that  order  of  verse.  What 
nonsense  men  of  genius  will  sometimes  talk! 

Bot  whkt  say  you  to  his  strange  inconceivable 
preference  of  Schiller's  terrible  graces  to  Shake- 
speare's ? ! ! — ^as  if  the  agonized  feelings  of  Lear^ 
houseless  amid  the  peltings  of  the  midnight  teni- 
pest,  uttering  curses  on  his  children,  wrung  from 
his  tortured  heart  by  filial  ingratitude,  was  not  a 
subject  of  as  sublime  and  heart-piercipg  horror  as 
the  cry  of  a  famished  man,  at  midnight,  from  a 
cavern  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  a  cruel 
son.  Mr  C.  attributes  approachless  sublimity  to 
that  single  circuoistance — ^wishing  that  he  had  in- 
vented it — and  cKed,  that  nothing  less  tremeiidous 
in  conception  might  stamp  him  mortal.  Let  him 
open  the  thrilling  pages  of  Lear,  and  he  will  find 
multiplied  touches  of  as  sottl-4iarn>wing  horror 
and  woe. 

His  assertion,  in  a  note,  page  88,  of  the  unri- 
valled powers,  among  the  poets  of  the  present  day, 
of  Wordsworth's  muse  in  poetic  essentialities,  in- 


XSTTXB  IX*  Gl 

duced  me  inatontly  to  send  for  his  poems.  I  was 
extremely  surprised,  for  it  was  a  name  I  had  not 
once  heard  of,  though  I  find  his  poems  had  been 
published  some  time.  This  superiority  which 
Coleridge  assigns  to  them,  is  just  as  founded  as 
the  asserted  superiority  of  Schiller  to  Shakespeare. 
Wordsworth  has  genius — but  his  poetry  is  harsh, 
turgid,  and  obscure.  He  is  chiefly  a  poetic  land* 
scape  painter — ^but  his  pictures  want  distinctness. 
It  is  strange  that  Mr  C.  should,  in  that  note,  at- 
tribute originality  to  Wordsworth's  expression, 
green  radiance,  for  the  light  of  the  glow-worm. 
That  light  is  perfectly  stellar,  and  Ossian  calls  the 
stars  green  in  twenty  parts  of  his  poetry,  translat- 
ed and  published,  before  Wordsworth,  who  is  a 
very  young  man,  was  in  existence. 

I  who  had  always,  since  I  first  in  childhood 
began  to  observe  the  characteristic  appearances  of 
the  objects  of  nature,  seen  the  stars  and  the  glow- 
worm effusing  greenish  beams,  wondered,  on  my 
introduction  to  the  muses,  to  find  none  of  their 
votaries  pointing  out  that  tinge  in  the  lustre  of 
some  of  the  largest  and  brightest,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  glow-worm.  When  Ossian  came  out,  in 
my  early  youth,  1  was  charmed  to  find  him  con- 
firming, by  his  epithet  green  for  the  stars,  the  ac- 
curacy of  my  visual  perception.  The  following 
lines  are  in  my  Langollen  Vale : 


60  LBTTBR  IX. 

Somiets,  which,  for  their  Uoar  of  pabKeiitiotti  aUrHitlB 
tbef  dum  ofpidblic  trwaqyaAliiy,  if  it  ever  returns^  to' 
tbisnation,  too  jmtly  alarmed'trf  tHe^^proi^b of 
dangers  it  has  provoked.  I  dare  assert;  that-  the 
regnknty  of  their  comtructioni  after' rtdesdedu^ 
ced  from  the  Miltonic  sonnet,  is  free  from  all  the 
laboured  barsbpess  which  Coleridge  fiilsdy  sup- 
poses attached  to  that  order  of  verse.  What 
nonsense  men  of  genius  will  somettmes  talk ! 

Bat  whkt  say  you  to  his  strange  inconceivable 
preference  of  Schiller's  terrible  graces  to  Shake- 
speare's ? ! ! — ^as  if  the  agonized  feelioga  of  Lear^ 
houseless  amid  the  peltings  of  the  midiiigbt  teni- 
pest,  uttering  curses  on  his  childien,  wrung  from 
his  tortured  heart  by  filial  ingratitude,  was  not  a 
subject  of  as  sublime  and  heart-piercjpg  horror  as 
the  cry  of  a  famished  man,  at  midnight,  from  a 
cavern  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  a  cruel 
son.  Mr  C.  attributes  approachless  sublimity  to 
that  single  circumstance — ^wishing  that  he  had  in- 
vented it — and  died,  that  nothing  less  tremeiidous 
in  conception  might  stamp  him  mortal.  Let  him 
open  the  thrilling  pages  of  Lear,  and  he  will  find 
multiplied  touches  of  as  soul-harrowing  horror 
and  woe. 

His  assertion,  in  a  note,  page  88,  of  the  unri- 
valled powers,  among  the  poets  of  the  present  day, 
of  Wordsworth's  muse  in  poetic  essentialities,  in- 


duced  me  inatondy  to  send  for  his  poems.  I  was 
extremely  surprised,  for  it  was  a  name  I  had  not 
once  heard  of,  though  I  find  his  poems  had  been 
published  some  time.  This  superiority  which 
Coleridge  assigns  to  them^  is  just  as  founded  as 
the  asserted  superiority  of  Schiller  to  Shakespeare. 
Wordsworth  has  genius — but  his  poetry  is  harsh, 
turgid,  and  obscure.  He  is  chiefly  a  poetic  land* 
scape  painter — ^but  his  pictures  want  distinctness. 
It  is  strange  that  Mr  C.  should,  in  that  note,  at- 
tribute originality  to  Wordsworth's  expression, 
green  radiance,  for  the  light  of  the  glow-worm. 
That  light  is  perfectly  stellar,  and  Ossian  calls  the 
stars  green  in  twenty  parts  of  his  poetry,  translat- 
ed and  published,  before  Wordsworth,  who  is  a 
very  young  man,  was  in  existence. 

I  who  had  always,  since  I  first  in  childhood 
began  to  observe  the  characteristic  appearances  of 
the  objects  of  nature,  seen  the  stars  and  the  glow- 
worm effusing  greenish  beams,  wondered,  on  my 
introduction  to  the  muses,  to  find  none  of  their 
votaries  pointing  put  that  tinge  in  the  lustre  of 
some  of  the  largest  and  brightest,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  glow-worm.  When  Ossian  came  out,  in 
my  early  youth,  1  was  charmed  to  find  him  con- 
firming, by  his  epithet  green  for  the  stars,  the  ac- 
curacy of  my  visual  perception.  The  following 
lines  are  in  my  LangoUen  Vale : 


60  LBTTEB  IX. 

SmmeCs,  wfaicb,  for  tbeir  lioQr  of  pnblieiitknii  vwitttk 
tfaerdum  of  pidblic  traoquffihjr,  ifit  everlietittiM^  to 
tUs  nadoii,  too  jmitly  alaroMt'lrf  iHe  Bippnmidi d 
dangers  it  has  provoked.  I  dut  aMert;  tlM-  At 
regnknty  of  their  coai^iictioiii  afkr'rti^  d^im* 
ccd  from  the  Miltonic  sonnet,  is  free  from  aU  tke 
laboured  barsfaness  which  CMeri^e  fAdf  -sap- 
poses  attached  to  that  order  of  verse.  What 
nonsense  men  of  genios  will  soBM^ei  talk! 

Bttt  whht  say  you  to  his  strai^  inconcetVaMe 
preference  of  Schiller's  terrible  graces  to  Shake- 
speare's ? ! ! — as  if  the  agonized  feelingi  of 
houseless  amid  the  peltings  of  the  midiiiglit 
pest,  uttering  curses  on  his  children,  wrung  finom 
his  tortured  heart  by  filial  ingratitude,  was  not  a 
subject  of  as  sublime  and  heart-piercipg  hcmror  as 
the  cry  of  a  famished  man,  at  midn^t,  from  a 
cavern  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  a  cruel 
son.  Mr  C.  attributes  approachless  sublim^  ta 
that  siagle  circuoMtance — ^widmig  that  be  had  in* 
vented  it — and  died,  that  nothing  less  tremeikloiis 
in  conception  might  stamp  him  mortal.  Let  him 
open  the  thrilling  ps^es  of  Lear,  and  he  vnli  fiiMl 
multiplied  touches  of  as  souMiarrowing  horror 
and  woe. 

His  assertion,  in  a  note,  page  88,  of  the  unri- 
valled powers,  among  the  poets  of  the  present  <lay, 
of  Wordsworth's  mose  in  poetic  essentialities,  in- 


duced  me  inatontly  to  send  for  liis  poems.  I  was 
extremely  surprised,  for  it  was  a  name  I  had  not 
once  heard  of,  though  I  find  his  poems  had  been 
published  some  time.  This  superiority  which 
Coleridge  assigns  to  them,  is  just  as  founded  as 
the  asserted  superiority  of  Schiller  to  Shakespeare. 
Wordsworth  has  genius — but  his  poetry  is  harsh, 
turgid,  and  obscure.  He  b  chiefly  a  poetic  land« 
scape  painter — but  his  pictures  want  distinctness. 
It  is  strange  that  Mr  C.  should,  in  that  note,  at- 
tribute originality  to  Wordsworth's  expression, 
green  radiance,  for  the  light  of  the  glow-worm. 
That  light  is  perfectly  stellar,  and  Ossian  calls  the 
stars  green  in  twenty  parts  of  his  poetry,  translat- 
ed and  published,  before  Wordsworth,  who  is  a 
very  young  man,  was  in  existence. 

I  who  had  always,  since  I  first  in  childhood 
began  to  observe  the  characteristic  appearances  of 
the  objects  of  nature,  seen  the  stars  and  the  glow- 
worm effusing  greenish  beams,  wondered,  on  my 
introduction  to  the  muses,  to  find  none  of  their 
votaries  pointing  out  that  tinge  in  the  lustre  of 
some  of  the  largest  and  brightest,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  glow-worm.  When  Ossian  came  out,  in 
my  early  youth,  1  was  charmed  to  find  him  con- 
firming, by  his  epithet  green  for  the  stars,  the  ac- 
curacy of  my  visual  perception.  The  following 
lines  are  in  my  Langollen  Vale : 


62  LBTTBB  IX. 

^  While  flow-wom  l«^it  cflbie  a  pale  greea  figh^ 
8aeh  at  in  moitsr  hues  iDoM  tlw  ttadeaa  ni^A,*^ 

Coleridge,  like  moet  other  good  poets,  uses  tk 
compound  epithet  very  lavishly,  aware,  no  doubt, 
of  its  power  to  condense  sense,  and  to  preseot 
poetic  picture  with  suddenness  and  force.  He  pre- 
tends, in  his  preface  to  this  the  second  e£doB  oi 
his  poems,  that,  in  compliment  to  die  reviewen, 
he  has  abridged  the  number  of  his  compowv' 
epithets.  That  surely  could  not  be,  considenig 
the  great  plenty  of  them  in  this  same  second  edi- 
tion. He  was  certainly  laughii^  at  the  critics  by 
the  mock  humility  of  this  unreal  lopping. 

Charles  Lamb,  several  of  whose  poems  are  0 
this  volume,  is  of  the  school  of  Coleric^e,  Son* 
they,  and  Lloyd,  and  no  contemptible  discipte- 
but  while  he  imitates,  he  does  not  equal  them* 
Adieu ! 


I.ETTEB  X.  §$ 
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LETTER  '^. 

Rev.  F.  Jadncey. 

Lichfield,  March  13, 179d. 

You  inquire,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  if  our 
national  perils  were  vanbhed,  if  I  still  persist  in 
venerating  the  opposers  of  those  measures  which 
have  drawn  such  perils  upon  us!!!  Let  my 
three  notes  of  admiring  marvel,  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

If  you  like  the  present  situation  of  these  king- 
doms better  than  that  in  which  they  were  before 
this  war  commenced,  when  Britain  was  great 
among  the  nations,  I  do  not.  If  that  situation  is 
really  altered  for  the  better,  our  ministry  ought  to 
be  acquitted.  If  it  is  not,  those  who  exhorted 
them  to  abandon  hopeless  projects-— to  quit  a  fal- 
lii^  cause,  when  the  first  pillar  *  of  the  league  gave 
way,  were  the  friends  of  their  country.  So  I 
have  long  thought,  so  I  shall  ever  think,  and  such 
will  be  the  universal  opinion  in  a  very  few  more 
years. 

*Pnuiiau 


64  LETTBR  1^. 

As  to  the  answers  ta  Mr  Erskine's  booK,  wkl 
the  rest  of  the  voluminous  receipts  to  wadi  white 
the  ministerial  Ethiops,  I  have  no  Idsnre  to  giw 
them;   however,  I  did  read  Mr  GifforfTs  fint 
book*     He  is  an  able  sophist— 4>iit  I  haire  not 
lost  mj  memory.    Against  the  measures  whicliy 
from  her  high  and  radiant  prosperity,  have  ham- 
bled  this  nation  to  the  state  of  unjust  requisition, 
and  of  a  mendicant  beggmg  shillings  and  half* 
crowns  from  Iacque3r8  and  washerwomen,  aD  ikit 
Mr  Erskine  has  collectively  laid  before  Ae  jaMk 
was,  from  time  to  time,  brought  forward  by  die 
Hsmpdeus,  Sidneys,  and  Russcis  of  the  mmonty* 
Mr  Pitt  neither  did  nor  could  refute  the  accusa- 
tions^^he  did  not  even  attempt  to  refute  tfaem. 
Had  Gifford's  fabricatiotts  been  facts,  the  111101- 
ster  wonld  have  brot^ht  thetii  to  light  in  his  le- 
plies  to  the  reproaches  he  met  for  rejectii^  tlie 
pacific  advances  of  the  Frendi  Directory,  or  ra- 
ther, as  it  was  then  called,  the  National  Asseikihly. 
He  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  those  wishes  on 
the  part  of  France,  and  he  combats  die  solid  ar- 
guments that  proved  how  mtich  it  was  the  interest 
of  England  to  etitertain  the  same  wishes,  by  no- 
thing but  the  shallowest  sophistries,  and  by  arro- 
gant demands  to  be  trusted  with  unexamining 
confidence.    The  majority  of  the  senate,  and  of  the 
nation,  did  trust  him ;  and  of  that  trust  they  are 
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tkow  beginning  to  reap  the  bitter,  bitter  fruits.  If, 
in  'their  pride  dnd  obstinatlcy,  they  call  them 
gW'eet,  much  good  may  they  do  them-^he  hard- 
ship is  upon  those  who  would  have  averted  those, 
evils,  and  are  now  obliged  to  share  them. 

You  clergymen,  who  ought  to  have  exhorted 
pacific  measures,  have  been  deeply  to  blame  in 
your  contrary  conduct ;  and  if  the  dreadful  and  re- 
morseless French,  whose  vengeance  we  have  pro- 
voked, should  revolutionize  this  unhappy  country, 
the  clergy  will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  dire  effects 
of  their  own  adjwatioaBi    This,  once  for  all,  is 
my  political  creed.    I  shall  not  be  able  to  change 
your  opinion,  nor  can  you  alter  mine.     Fruitless, 
therefore,  is  it  to  make  the  miserable  situation  of 
these  kingdoms  a  farther  theme  in  our  letters.     A 
few  of  those  I  best  love  think  with  you.     I  do 
not  love  them  the  less,  though  I  wonder  more  and 
more  at  their  infatuation. 

In  a  lately  published  miscellaneous  volume,  by 
one  of  the  first  poets  of  this  period*—  a  period  so 
rich  in  poetic  talent,  so  poor  in  poetic  patronage, 
I  met  with  the  following  inscription  for  a  colunm 

*  Sootliey.  He  is,  however,  stnmgely  mistaken  in  hb  as- 
sertion, that  Hampden  and  Falkland  fell  in  the  same  place. 
Colonel  Hampden  was  kiUed  in  the  battle  of  Chaldgrave  Field 
near  Oxford,  and  three  months  after  Lord  Falkland  fell  in 
the  bstUe  of  Ncwbary,— ;5, 

VOL.  V.  E 


60  LBTTEB  IX. 

Sonnets^  wliich^  ftir  tbeir  Uoar  of  pfoblklitidO^  vmuiU 
tfaeretum  of-pid>lic  traiiquiUhy,  if  it  evertetctfiHi^  t6' 
this^nation,  too  juRtly  alarmed 'by.  ttb  ajipfoatb  of 
dangers  it  has  provoked.  I  dare  aMert;  that-  tbe 
regcikrity  of  their^  cotntruction^  after'rtides  dedu^ 
cod  from  the  Miltonic  sonnet^  is  free  from  all  th^ 
laboured  fasHrshness  wfaieh  Coleridge  fibely  sup- 
poses attached  to  that  order  of  verse.  What 
nonsense  men  of  genius  will  sometiai^  talk ! 

Btit  \i'hkt  say  you  to  his  strange  inconceivable 
preference  of  Schiller's  terrible  graces  to  Shake- 
speare's ? ! ! — as  if  ^e  agpnized  feelingg  of  Lear, 
houseless  amid  the  peltings  of  the  midiiight  tettl- 
pest>  uttering  curses  on  his  children,  wrung  from 
his  tortured  heart  by  filial  ingratitude,  was  not  a 
subject  of  as  sublime  and  heart-piercipg  horror  as 
the  cry  of  a  famished  man,  at  midiiight,  from  a 
cavern  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  a  cruel 
son.  Mr  C.  attributes  approachless  sublimity  to 
that  single  circumstimce — ^wisbii^  thai  he  had  in- 
vented it — and  died,  that  nothing  less  tremendous 
in  conception  might  stamp  him  mortal.  Let  him 
open  the  thrilling  pages  of  Lear,  and  he  will  find 
multiplied  touches  of  as  souMiarrowing  horror 
and  woe. 

His  assertion,  in  a  note,  page  88,  of  the  unri- 
valled powers,  among  the  poets  of  the  present  day, 
of  Wordsworth's  mnse  in  poetic  essentialities,  in- 
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would  probably  be  too  narrow  to  contain  com- 
fortably a  couple  of  moon-skimmerss.    Adio  ! 


LETTER  XI. 


H.  Repton,  Esq. 

Lichfield^  Jpril  13,  1798. 

What  reproach  in  the  date  of  your  last  ?  If 
read  aright,  October.  I  know  n6t  how  to  be- 
lieve  that  so  many  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  gay  smile  of  Mr  Repton  gleamed  into  my 
parlour,  a  little  before  he  favoured  me  with  this 
ingenious  packet,  and  restored  the  darkly  able 
volumes  of  Caleb  Williams. 

I  grant  the  justice  of  all  you  say  concerning  the 
<Jesign  of  that  work.  It  is  highly  censurable;— 
and  also  on  the  unavoidable  incompetence  of  all 
legal  institutions,  entirely  to  protect  the  dependent 
and  the  poor  from  being  oppressed  in  some  way 
or  other,  by  the  powerful  and  the  wealthy.  Viewed 
on  the  political  side,  these  pages  are  the  eflFusion 
of  a  morbid  irritability,  impatient  of  human  de- 
fect in  our  constitution,  and  libelling  bur  kws. 
Considered  as  a  delineation  of  character  and  man- 
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^  While  ^w-worm  Impf  eflbie  a  ptle  green  %U, 
Socli  at  in  mossy  lanes  iDnne  the  itariess  mght.** 


Coleridge^  like  most  other  good  poets,  uses  tbe 
compound  epithet  very  lavishly,  aware,  no  doabl^ 
of  its  power  to  condense  sense,  and  to  present 
poetic  picture  with  suddenness  and  force.  He  pre- 
tends, in  his  prefieice  to  this  the  second  editioa  of 
hb  poems,  that,  in  compliment  to  the  reviewers, 
he  has  abridged  the  number  of  his  compound 
epithets.  That  surely  could  not  be,  considering^ 
the  great  plenty  of  them  in  this  same  second  edi- 
tion. He  was  certainly  laughing  at  the  critics  by 
the  mock  humility  of  this  unreal  lopping. 

Charles  Lamb,  several  of  whose  poems  are  in 
this  volume,  is  of  the  school  of  Coleridge,  Sou* 
they,  and  Lloyd,  and  no  contemptible  disciple — 
but  while  he  imitates,  he  does  not  equal  them. 
Adieu ! 
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Rev.  F.  Jadncey. 

Lichfield,  March  13, 179d. 

You  inquire,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  if  our 
national  perils  were  vanished,  if  I  still  persist  in 
venerating  the  opposers  of  those  measures  which 
have  drawn  such  perils  upon  us!!!  Let  my 
three  notes  of  admiring  marvel,  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

If  you  like  the  present  situation  of  these  king- 
doms better  than  that  in  which  they  were  before 
this  war  commenced,  when  Britain  was  great 
among  the  nations,  I  do  not.  If  that  situation  is 
really  altered  for  the  better,  our  ministry  ought  to 
be  acquitted.  If  it  is  not,  those  who  exhorted 
them  to  abimdon  hopeless  projects— *to  quit  a  fal- 
ling cause,  when  the  first  pillar  *  of  the  league  gave 
way,  were  the  friend^  of  their  country.  So  I 
have  long  thought,  so  I  shall  ever  think,  and  such 
will  be  the  universal  opinion  in  a  very  few  more 
years. 

*  Pruttisu 


* 
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As  to  the  answers  ta  Mr  Enkine's  hwA,  witK 
the  rest  of  the  voluiiiiiious  receipts  to  wash  white 
the  ministerial  Ethiops,  I  have  no  lebure  to  give 
them;  however,  I  did  read  Mr  Giffonfs  first 
boolu  He  is  an  able  sophbt— but  I  have  not 
lost  my  memory.  Against  the  measures  which, 
from  her  high  and  radiant  prosperity,  have  hum- 
bled this  nation  to  the  state  of  unjust  requisition, 
and  of  a  mendicant  begging  shillings  and  halC» 
crowns  from  lacqueys  and  wadierwomen,  all  ftat 
Mr  Erskine  has  collectively  laid  before  die  pobfic 
was,  from  time  to  time,  brought  forward  by  the 
Hampdens,  Sidneys,  and  Russels  of  the  minori^^ 
Mr  Pitt  neither  did  nor  could  refute  the  accusa- 
tions'-^he  did  not  even  attempt  to  refute  them. 
Had  Gifford's  fabrications  been  fccts,  the  nmii- 
ster  would  have  brought  theiA  to  light  in  his  i)6^ 
plies  to  the  reproaches  he  met  for  rejecting  the 
pacific  advances  of  the  French  Directory,  or  ra- 
ther, as  it  was  dien  called,  the  National  Assembly. 
He  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  those  wishes  on 
the  part  of  France,  and  he  combat^  die  solid  ar* 
guments  that  proved  how  much  it  was  the  interest 
of  England  to  entertain  the  same  wishes,  by  no- 
thing but  the  shallowest  sophistries,  and  by  arro- 
gant demands  to  be  trusted  with  unexamining 
confidence.  The  majority  of  the  senate,  and  of  the 
nation,  did  trust  him;  and  of  that  trust  they  are 
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flow  beginning  to  reap  the  bitter,  bitter  fruits.  If, 
in  'their  pride  dnd  obstmatlcy,  they  call  them 
sweet,  much  good  may  they  do  them-*4he  hard- 
ship is  upon  those  who  would  have  averted  those, 
evils,  and  are  now  obliged  to  share  them. 

You  clergymen,  who  ought  to  have  exhorted 
pacific  measures,  have  been  deeply  to  blame  in 
your  contrary  conduct ;  and  if  the  dreadful  and  re- 
morseless French,  whose  vengeance  v/e  have  pro- 
voked, should  revolutionize  this  unhappy  country, 
the  clergy  will  be  the  first  to  fed  the  dire  effects 
of  their  own  adjwatioasi  This,  otice  for  all,  is 
my  political  creed.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  change 
your  opinion,  nor  can  you  alter  mine.  Fruitless, 
therefore,  is  it  to  make  the  miserable  situation  of 
these  kingdoms  a  farther  theme  in  our  letters.  A 
few  of  those  I  best  love  think  with  you.  I  do 
not  love  them  the  less,  though  I  wonder  more  and 
more  at  their  infatuation. 

In  a  lately  published  miscellaneous  volume,  by 
one  of  the  first  poets  of  this  period*^-  a  period  so 
rich  in  poetic  talent,  so  poor  in  poetic  patronage, 
J  met  with  the  following  inscription  for  a  colunm 

*  Sootliey.  He  is,  however,  stnmgely  mistaken  in  hb  as- 
sertion, that  Hampden  and  Falkland  fell  in  the  same  place. 
Colonel  Hampden  wa»  killed  in  the  battle  of  Chaldgrave  Field 
near  Oxford,  and  Uiree  months  after  Lord  Falkland  fell  in 
the  batUe  of  Newbory.— ;5. 

VOL.  V.  E 
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at  Newbury.  Itahouldyat  diistiiiieibeagnnreii 
on  every  hetrt^  as  an  antidote  to  the  venom  and 
helpless  violence  of  mutual  animosity  on  political 
themes. 


INSCRIPTION  FOB  A  COLUMN  AT  NEWBURY. 


^  Art  tboo  spatrioty  trsTdler?— on  tlib  fidd 
Did  FUktaDd  fiOl,  the  blameleis,  and  the  biaTe, 
Beneath  a  tyian^t  bamien !— Dost  thoo  booat 
Of  loyal  ardonr?— Hampden  peridied  here. 
The  rebel  HampdenI — at  irlioae  f^oriooa  nmie 
Hie  heart  of  emy  noUe  Fngtwhrnan 
Beats  high  with  consdoos  pride.    Both  onoomipty 
IPriendi  to  their  common  coontry  both,  they  tboght, 
Ihey  fell  in  advene  armies^— Tra?  dler, 
If  ^tb>  thy  neighbonr  thon  fhonkTtt  not  acoord, 
Jn  charity  remember  these  good  men, 
Aiid  qoell  each  angiy  and  iqinrioiis  thoog^t.'' 


Yo;u  will  ^spc^t  a  little  Jichfield  news.  Lou- 
isa G.,  the  el^anty  the  witty^  the  eccentric^  the 
agreeable,  is  going  to  marry  her  clerical  kinsman 
and  namesake ;  of  silence  so  inflexible  and  solemn. 
These  contraries  in  choice  are  not  imcommon— 
perhaps  they  are  not  unwise.  Edgeworth  used 
to  say  of  two  brilliant  spirits  of  different  sexes, 
''  If  that  man  and  woman  were  to  marry,  they 
would  skim  the  moon/'    One  domestic  sphere 

6 
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would  probably  be  too  narrow  to  contain  com- 
fortably a  couple  of  moon?>skinimerss.    Adio  I 
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H.  Repton,  Esq. 

Lichfield,  Jpril  13,  1798. 

What  reproach  in  tlie  date  of  your  last  f  If 
read  aright,  October.  I  know  not  how  to  be- 
lieve that  so  many  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  gay  smile  of  Mr  Repton  gleamed  into  my 
parlour,  a  little  before  he  favoured  me  with  this 
ingenious  packet,  and  restored  the  darkly  able 
volumes  of  Caleb  Williams. 

I  grant  the  justice  of  all  you  say  concerning  the 
design  of  that  work.  It  is  highly  censurable ; — 
and  also  on  the  unavoidable  incompetence  of  all 
legal  institutions,  entirely  to  protect  the  dependent 
and  the  poor  from  being  oppressed  in  some  way 
or  other,  by  the  powerful  and  the  wealthy.  Viewed 
on  the  political  side,  these  pages  are  the  effusion 
of  a  morbid  irritability,  impatient  of  human  de- 
fect in  our  constitution,  and  libelling  bur  laws. 
Considered  as  a  delineation  of  character  and  man^ 
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ners^  it  has  an  impressive,  awful,  and  useful  mo- 
ral ;  dbplaying  die  raischie&i  die  wickedness,  and 
misery  into  which  the  boundless  indulgence  of  an 
originally  noble  passion,  may  betray  an  amiable 
and  highly  liberal  mind. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  late  gallant  and 
murdered  Colonel  St  George;  the  much  I  have 
heard  of  him  from  his  intimate  and  long  associated 
friends,  convince  me  that  the  chluracter  of  Falk- 
land is,  even  in  these  cold  days  of  renounced  en- 
thusiasm, not  out  of  nature.  All  Orlando  Falk- 
land would  haye  been,  had  not  disgrace  blasted  his 
course,  dear  St  George  was. 

I  cannot  help  thinkiqg  Godwin  knew  him,  and 
that  his  talents,  his  excellencies,  and  peculiar  cmt 
of  manners,  suggested  to  this  author  the  idea  of 
his  hero ; — so  exactly  do  we  find  the  portrait  of 
•  St  George's  person,  genius,  virtues,  and  singoUri^ 
ties,  in  the  description  of  Falkland,  when  he  was 
serene  and  full  of  hope,  at  p^ce  with  himself, 
admired  suid  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
The  slender,  almost  effeminate,  yet  graceful  fi- 
gure ; — that  mixture  of  dignified  reserve,  interest- 
ing sweetness,  high  spirit,  and  varied  intelligence, 
which  so  amply  recompensied  the  want  of  manly 
features  in  a  pale  fair  face ;  that  exquisitely  jea- 
lous sense  of  hoi^our ;  that  romantic  elevation  of 
intrepid  sentiment,  despising  every  danger,  ca- 
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pable  of  every  exertioiii  and  patient  of  every  suffer* 
mg,  except  infamy. 

Such  was  St  George,  and  I  can  conceive  the 
possibility  of  a  mind  thus  tempered  becoming 
demonized  by  what  should,  appear  to  itr  feelings^ 
deep,  and,  though  undeserved,  remediless  dis- 
grace. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  geniua  to  place  uncommon 
characters  in  situations  of  extreme  trial,  and  in^ 
tuHively  to  feel  how,  so  placed,  they  wouldl  pro- 
bably act.  Remember  Macbeth,  once  generous, 
humane,  and  brave,  suid  be  not  increcblous  to  the 
apostasy  of  a  Falkland. 

The  excess  of  crime  in(o  which  Falkland  plun- 
ges, to  screen  from  public  violation  his  idolized 
honour,  is  fearful,  is  terrible.  You  call  it  d»^ 
gusting.  That  is  a  word  utterly  uncharacteristic 
of  the  shuddering  interest  with  which  it  grappled 
my  attention.  Hypocrisy  it  certainly  b ;  but,  not 
being  assumed  as  the  veil  of  purposed  future  viccs^ 
but  as  the  screen  of  one  dire  irrevocable  £Eialt,  it 
is  hypocrisy  without  the  meaimess  which,  in  ev^ 
other  instance,  real  or  fictitious,  attaches  to  that 
vice. 

Caleb's  wairt  of  power  to  interest  you  in  his 
character  and  hard  fote  astonishes  me.  You  call 
him  a  rascal  for  having  yielded  to  the  arcfeur  of  his 
curiosity.    If  he  bad  received  a  ge»lleaNMiV  edti- 
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catioii,  inrtillkig  Att  lo%  and  scraptdoos  notiotv 
of  honour,  such  a  violation  of  its  princiirfes  m^it 
have  deserved  the  harsh  epithet    From,  a  low- 
bom  jouth^  however  endowed  with  native  strengdi 
of  intellect,  we  are  not  to  expect  them,  and  wbmj 
well  for^e  the  victory  of  an  impulse  so  violent. 
Then  as  to  the  perjuiy ; — ^breaking  an  oad&  not 
voluntarily  taken  but  desperately  imposed,  camo^ 
at  least  in  the  full  extent,  be  deemed  perjory. 
His  long  and  patient  forbearance  to  break  i^  be* 
neath  persecution  so  incessant  and  extreme,  ren- 
ders every  resistance  he  makes  to  its.  violadoo, 
virtuous  in  an  higher  degree  than  the  final  yield- 
ing is  criminal.    Whether  in  reality  or  fiction, 
human  frailty  considered,  we  ought  to  remit  one 
£ault  to  many  virtues,  rather  than  sink  many  vir- 
tues in  the  recollection  of  oab  fault.    It  b  the 
omitting  dius  to  poise  the  scales  of  justice,  whidi 
produces  so  nuich  false  appreciation  of  diaracter 
in  actual  life. 

Tlien  how  can  you  say  Cald>  breaks  this  im- 
posed vow  without  compunction?  You  forget 
how  violent  his  previous  struggles,  how  strong  his 
reluctance  to  make  the  accusation; — with  what 
yearning  remorse  he  was  seized  at  the  instant  <tf 
bringii^  it  forward,  diough  not  an  act  of  revenge, 
but  of  self-defence*  Does  he  not  declare,  diat 
the  remembrance  of  having  made  it  must  embit- 
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ter  his  remaining  days^  and  produce  even  greater 
misery  than  had  resulted  from  those  unremitted 
persecutions,  which  had  urged  him  to  the  dis- 
closure of  his  once,  his  yet  loved  master^s  guilt  ^ 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  author  of  this  unique 
amongst  novels,  possesses  the  povt^er  to  place 
marked  characters  in  such  situations  as  shall  in- 
duce diem  to  act  extraordinarily,  without  acting 
unnaturally.  I  know  of  but  one  error  against  the 
laws  of  fiction,  to  which  the  work  is  amenable  ;— 
die  leaving  undiscovered  the  mysterious  contents 
of  the  chest.  Doubtless  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
author  of  an  imaginary  history,  to  satisfy,  ere  his 
reader  leaves  him,  the  strong  curiosity  he  has 
excited. 

Your  plan  of  a  *  fourth  volume  accomplishes 
this  end,  and  is  very  ingeniously  contrived; — ^but 

*  Mr  Reptom's  Sketch  cf  a  fourth  volume  to  Caleb  WiUiamt. 

^  Mr  FalklancI,  to  atone  for  his  cruelty,  makes  Caleb  his 
sole  heir ;  and  in  a  private  letter,  inclosed  in  the  will,  conjures 
lum  to  destroy  the  fatal  chest,  without  examining  its  contents. 
Another  field  for  the  display  of  his  passions.  After  a  violent 
struggle,  his  curiosity  again  prevails,  and  he  finds  a  narrative 
#f  Mr  FaUdand's  life — and  two  skeletons,  of  a  female  and 
child,  which  Mr  F.  had  caused  to  be  placed  there,  to  conceal 
their  murder,^  and  as  a  perpetual  memento  of  his  own  crimes : 
—these  are  a  life  of  uniform  deceit,  uncontrollable  passions, 
apd  utter  disbelief  in  aU  religion^    The  narrative  contains  a 
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with  me,  it  would  <k8lrP7  <dl  the  ctwin  of  the 
first  volume.  l|  is  e^^  to  drsiw  a  deep,  des^^ 
ing,  aud  iiuiform  viUaia,  with  specious  qualities. 
Such  M^Pidd  Falkland  be  as  the  seducer  of  Miss 
Melville  aod  the  murderer  of  his  own  (sbild.    The 


confenkm  Cff  having  seduced  Sfiv  MehMley  «fM]  b j  hor  bad  « 
child,  whom  be  had  canscd  to  be  ipnrdered;  and«  for  bis  own 
secmityy  having  de8tro}'ed  his  i^ent  in  that  ueiarioiis  act;  bnf, 
not  knowing  how  to  conceal  the  bodies,  he  had  hiclosed  them 
in  the  iron  chest,  where,  fron  gredoal  pntreftustion,  tbey  had 
become  skeletons.    TUs  patre^ctiopi  was  tbe  first  caase  «f 
that  S9U0W  look  and  nabealtl^  symptoms,  which  sdwagrs  appear- 
ed after  his  visits  to  the  trunk.    In  the  course  of  the  narrative, 
some  wara^  descriptions  occur  of  the  delights  he  bad  expe- 
rienced firom  his  connection  vritb  Miss  M.    They  excite  new 
ideaiTin  the  breast  of  Caleb.;  for  it  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  vdiere  the  vfhole  pf  aq  aaunal*s  fiMMikies  are  engrossed  by 
tiie  care  of  supporting  existence,  there  is  less  passion  ibr 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.    Thus  Caleb  thought  not  of  wo- 
man tin  this  change  in  bis  circumstances ; — ^but  now  the  same 
ardour  of  spirit,  the  same  eoeigy  of  frame,  are  directed  to  new 
pursuits ;  and,  being  disappointed  in  his  first  attempt  to  form 
an  honourable  connexion  with  a  lady,  whose  histoiy  fiiroisbes 
an  interesting  episode,  he  by  degrees  loses  his  boasted  inte- 
grity, and,  at  length,  by  the  help  of  his  large  property,  becomes 
the  greatest  oppressor  to  those  who  oppose  his  libidinous  pur- 
suits.   From  hence  we  learn,  that  the  temptation  of  wealth  is 
more  powerful  and  dangerous  than  that  of  poverty,  and  i^iat^ 
the  only  security  against  vice,  is  a  well-grounded  c6nfidcDce 
in  that  Supreme  Being,  who  witnesses  all  our  actions.    Hu- 
man laws  can  never  be  so  firamed  as  to  reach  the  secret  sins 
of  man.    Power  must  always  have  some  relation  to  wealth.*' 
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interest,  and  tbe  origmal  moral  would  at  once  be 
lost^  and  the  whole  design  of  the  work  subverted, 
by  making  Falkland  a  born  fiend  rather  than  a 
fallen  angel  denoosized.  Besides,  in  the  former, 
such  unremitting  agony  of  remorse  would  foe  un- 
natural. The  habitually  hypocritic  and  cruel, 
never  feel  lasting  remorse  till  the  near  approach 
of  detection  and  punishment  awakens  it.  God- 
win, .aware  of  that,  exhibits  the  remorse  of  Tyrrel 
as  a  sudden  electric  shock  of  reproach  and  con- 
trition— not,  as  in  the  long  virtuous  Falkland,  an 
inconsolable,  unsubsiding  anguish.  Tyrrel's  re- 
pentance soon  changes  into  rage  and  vexation 
over  the  consequences  of  his  crime,  the  disap- 
pointment and  mortification  to  his  pride.  He 
bates  his  neighbours  for  their  abhorrence  of  his 
guilt,  not  himself  for  its  perpetration. 

You  have  seen  this  author's  Memoirs  of  his 
wife — ^the  famous  authoress  of  the  Rights  of 
Woman..  It  is  the  fashion  to  abuse  him  for  them 
violei^y.  Bearing  strong  marks  of  impartial  au- 
thenticity as  to  the  character,  sentiments,  conduct, 
aittd  destiny  of  a  very  extraordinary  woman,  they 
appear  to  be  highly  valuable.  Since,  on  balan- 
cing her  virtues  and  errors,  the  former  greatly  pre- 
ponderate, it  is  no  disgrace  to  any  nian  to  have 
united  his  destiny  with  hers.  Nor  can  he  be 
justly  blamed  as  exposing  the  frailties  of  his  wife. 
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since,  in  her  admired  nordieni  tour,  she  ackoow- 
led^^es  herself  a  mother  by  Imlaj,  to  whom  ak 
could  not  have  been  a  legtl  wile,  as  he  was  known 
to  be  living  when  die  married  Godwin. 

To  reveal  the  motives  on  whidi  she  had  acted; 
—to  paint  the  strengdi  of  her  basely  betrayed  al- 
tachmenl  to  that  villain  Imlay,  was  surdj  not  in- 
jury but  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  deceased 
wife. 

I  have  but  one  Aiult  to  find  with  these  Memoirs. 
It  is,  however,  a  great  one — the  needless  Ssfbj 
of  his  own  infidelity  as  to  revealed  id%ion,  vA 
his  seeking  to  involve  her  in  the  scepticism  1? 
implication,  not  by  proof,  since  he  allows  she  was 
habitually  and  fervently  devout.  Why  then  should 
he  expose  her  to  the  censure  of  irreligioo  from 
the  mass  of  mankind,  who  imagine  God  can  be 
worshipped  effectually  in  no  way  but  their  own? 

I  must  not  say  farewell,  widiout  inquiring  after 
the  Muse  of  Landscape,  and  expressing  my  hope 
that  the  number  of  votaries  who  seek  her  Ann^ 
and  you,  her  high-priest,  does  not  abate  at  the 
grin  of  those  monsters  in  finance,  the  assessed 
taxes. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Eleanor  Butler, 
AND  Miss  Ponsonby. 

IJchfield,  April  24,  1798. 

The  frame  for  Honora's  exact,  though  ac- 
cidental, resemblance  in  the  *  print  of  Romne/s 
Serena  reading  by  candle  light,  is  at  length  ar- 
rived. I  dare  believe  my  charming  friends  will 
think  the  figure,  countenance,  and  features,  ex- 
press the  sweetness,  intelligence,  and  grace, 
with  which  the  strains,  honoured  by  their  mu' 
tual  partiality,  invest  the  fair  friend  of  my 
youth. 

You  must  each  have  been  deeply  disquieted  by 
the  miserable  scenes  which  have  been  acted  in 
your  native  Ireland  since  I  had  last  the  honour  to 
address  you.  None  of  your  particular  friends 
are,  I  trust,  on  the  dire  list  of  those  who  have 
fallen  the  victims  of  its  assassinations.  Had 
my  gallant  friend,  the  murdered  Colonel  St 
George,  the  happiness  of  your  acquaintance?-— 
Of  him  at  least  you  must  well  know,  from  your 
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intiiiiacy  with  his  loyely  and  accomplished  sister- 


My  Telemachus  ha^  taken  a  snail's  walk  since 
I  gave  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  jcnu 
Two  mornings  of  leisure,  the  only  ones  I  could 
obtain  in  the  interim,  produced  the  inclosed  ex- 
tract. You  have  heard  me  say^  that  I  could  scarce- 
ly ever  persuade  myself  to  admit  the  muses,  in 
exclusion  of  any  social  or  epistolary  duty  or  plea- 
sure. SnudI,  therefore,  with  connections  and 
correspondence  so  numerous,  is  the  probability 
that  I  shall  ever  finish  an  epic  poem. 

You  will  perceive  that  Fenelon's  Telemadms 
forms  as  yet  but  the  mere  basis  of  this  attempted 
work ;  but  I  conclude,  that  when  the  prince,  in 
what  will  form  my  third  book,  narrates  his  own 
adventures,  I  must  be  more  indebted  to  the  prose 
composition.    Whether  those  incidents,  not  veiy 
interesting  from  Fenelon's  pen,  are  capable  of 
receiving  poetic  spirit  and  animation  from  miatfi, 
remains  to  be  tried.    If  I  retain  my  excuruve 
manner  of  going  over  the  ground,  there  wiU  be 
sufficient  length  for  an  epic  poem,  without  pur- 
suing the  long  train  of  less  animated  events  that 
ensues  after  Telemachus  and  Mentor  quit  Ca- 
lypso's island.   Homer  follows  not  Achilles  when 
he  leaves  the  ruins  of  Troy ;  and  if  Viigil  had 
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not  followed  £iieas  after  he  left  Carthage,  his 
poem,  though  less  complete,  would  have  been 
more  mteresting.  After  the  death  of  Dido  I 
yawned  through  the  remainder ;  read  it  once  as 
a  task,  and  never  since  looked  into,  the  pages  be- 
yond that  epoch. 

Ah !  dearest  ladies,  how  groundless  has  the  as- 
sertion proved  on  which  every  one  relied,  that 
Duncan's  victory  threw  the  perils  of  invasion  at 
a  wide  distance ! — ^but  1  will  not  pursue  the  alarm- 
ing subject. 

This  day  a  summer's  sun  warmly  gilds  the 
fields,  the  gardens,  and  the  groves,  how  diffiising 
fragrance,  and  bursting  into  bloom.  Fresh  and 
undulating  breezes  from  the  east  lured  me  into 
my  drawing-room,  having  placed  in  its  lifted  sash 
the  ^olian  harp.  It  is,  at  this  instant,  warbling 
through  all  the  varieties  of  the  harmonic  chords. 
This  apartment  looks  upon  a  small  lawn,  gently 
sloping  upwards.  Till  this  spring,  it  was  shrub- 
bery to  the  edge  of  the  grassy  terrace  on  its 
summit;  but  I  have  lately  covered  it  with  a 
fine  turf,  sprinkled  with  cypresses,  junipers,  and 
lamels.  It  is  bordered  on  the  right  hand  by 
tall  laburnums,  lilachs,  and  trees  of  the  Gelder 
Jrose, 
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J^  tkowiof  «^  aid  trees  of  darker  leaf. 


Its  sUver  globes,  light  as  the  foamy  smf. 
Which  the  wind  severs  fh>m  the  broken  waTO.** 


fieyond  this  little  lawny  elevation,  the  wall  wliicdi 
divides  its  terrace  from  the  sweet  valley  it  over- 
looks, is  not  visible.  These  windows  command 
the  loveliest  part  of  that  valley,  and  only  its  first 
field  is  concealed  by  the  sloping  swell  of  the  fore- 
ground. The  vale  is  scarcely  half  a  mile  across, 
bounded,  basin-like,  by  a  semicircle  of  gentle 
bills,  luxuriantly  foliaged.  There  is  a  lake  in  its 
bosom,  and  a  venerable  old  chiuxJi,  with  its  grey 
and  moss-grown  tower  on  the  water^s  edge.  Left 
of  that  old  church,  on  the  rising  ground  beyond, 
stands  an  elegant  villa,  half  shrouded  in  its  groves ; 
— and,  to  the  right  below,  en  the  bank  of  the  lake, 
another  villa  with  its  gardens.  The  as  y^t  a,zure 
waters  are  but  little  intercepted  by  the  immense 
and  very  ancient  willow  that  stands  opposite  these 
windows  in  the  middle  of  the  vale ;  that  vnllpw^ 
whose  height  and  dimensions  are  the  wonder  of 
naturalists.  The  centre  of  the  lake  gleams  through 
its  wide-spr^  branches,  and  it  appears  oq  each 
si(^e  li|^e  a  considerable  river,  from  its  boundaries 
bebg  concealed.  On  the  right,  one  of  our  streets 
runs  from  the  town  to  the  water,  interspersed  witli 
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trees  and  gardens.  It  looks  like  an  umbraged 
village^  and  is  aU  we  see  from  hence  of  the  city, 
so  that  nothing  can  be  more  quiet  and  rural  than 
the  landscape.  It  is  less  beautiful  in  summer 
than  in  spmg,  from  the  weeds  that  sprout  up  in 
the  lake,  and  from  the  set  which  partially  creeps 
upon  its  surface. 

In  my  youth,  it  was  alws^s  clearT— but  it  is  said 
4hat,  some  fifteen  years  back,  two  of  our  gorman- 
dizing aldermen  took  a  boat  ^nd  sowed  it  with 
water-lilies,  to  preserve  the  fish.  The  mischief 
is  irreparable,  since  the  cleansing  it  receives  every 
autumn  only  procures  transparence  till  the  sun  of 
middle  summer  enables  the  deep-r<K>ted  weeds  to 
•defy  the  scythe  and  the  shovel. 

What  shall  I  say  for  the  slovei^ifiess  of  the 
inclosed  transcripts  i — ^Thus  you  behold  my  incor- 
rigible pen  sinning,  from  time  to  tuqe,  against 
the  fairness  of  transcription,! — sinning  and  confes- 
sing, like  a  frail  papist,  and  repenting  without 
^unendment. 

What  lovely  weather ! — Our  valley  is  bursting 
into  bloom,  and  the  fruit  trees  of  a  large  public 
garden  in  one  part  of  it,  now  in  full  blossom, 
presents  a  grove  of  silver,  amidst  thq  lively  and 
tender  green  of  the  fields  and  hedge-rows.  Alas ! 
the  n^elancholy  of  the  apprehensive  heart  is  rather 
greased  than  abate4  by  tl^is  vernal  luxury*    It 
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seeflis  bat  as  gay  garlands  on  the  neck  of  a  victim. 
— ^In  everyfnune  of  mind,  I  remain^  deurest  la* 
dies,  &c. 
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Thomas  Park,  Esq. 

Lichfield,  May  10,  1798. 

Thank  you  for  this  renewed  proof  of  obligii^ 
attention,  in  sending  me  Thomson's  Winter,  pub* 
lished  in  the  year  1730.*  Since  I  wrote  to  jou, 
I  discovered  amongst  my  father's  old  books,  the 
Four  Seasons,  three  of  them  published  at  different 
periods,  though  bound  up  together.  The  three  first 
bear  die  same  date  with  those  in  your  collection,  viz. 
Spring,  1748 — Siunmer,  1727 — ^Autumn,  1730 — 
and  Winter,  1730 ;  of  which  last  the  book  that  yoa 
have  presented  to  me  is  a  duplicate.  Therefore 
I  purpose  returning  it,  that  you  may  present  it  to 
some  other  poetic  amateur  of  your  acquaintance, 
who  may  not  possess,  and  might  find  difficulty  in 
procuring,  this  interesting  proof  of  the  progressive 
powers  of  the  fancy  and  the  judgment  in  so  fine  a 
writer.;  which  appears  from  comparing  it  with 
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die  Winter  of  die  last  edition  he  revised  of  the  Four 
Seasons,  that  repubUsbed  bj  Dr  Aikin^  in  1779!^ 
and  to  which  the  editor  prefixed  that  adauraUe 
c&sertation  on  the  poetic  powers  of  those  oom- 
positions. 

The  Winter^  in  your  collection  of  the  earlier 
editions,  is  a  fourfold  treasure  in  our  comparative 
investigation^  from  its  four  years  precedence,  being 
published  in  1726.  It  would  gratify  me  to  ex- 
amine it ;  and  if  you  indulge  me,  it  shall  be  pmic- 
tuaUy  returned.  The  cHmax  of  excellence,  on  the 
whole,  is  so  con^deral^e,  from  the  Winter  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1730,  to  the  same  poem  which 
received  tlie  poet's  last  touches,  that  if  the  inferi- 
ority in  that  of  1726  to  that  of  1730,  is,  as  you 
say  it  is,  in  equal  degree,  you  might  well  call  the 
first  a  school-boy's  task,  compared  to  the  con- 
summate poem* 

I  have  been  extremely  amused  in  examiiiing  my 
iadier's  book  of  the  early  editions,  and  my  own  of 
the  latest,  presented  to  me  by  a  friend  in  my  four- 
teenth year.  For  this  amusement  1  am  entirely 
indebted  to  your  observations  on  the  subject. 
The  examination  has  exjdained  to  me  a  circum- 
stttice,  on  which  I  have  often,  through  life,  with 
wonder  meditated: — thus— nny  dear  father  was 
himself  an  elegant  poet,  though  too  devoted  to 
society  to  give  op  much  time  to  poetic  compoi4- 
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lion ;  while^  like  his  daughter^  he  shrunk  from  the 
trouble  of  publishing  what  he  had  written^  and, 
with  more  carelessness,  lost  the  copies.  In  the 
beautiful  works  of  other  poets,  he  was  an  unpre- 
judiced and  generous  enthusiast.  The .  only  in- 
stance which 'ever  appeared  derogatory  to  the 
poignance  of  his  taste,  and  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  in  that*  enchanting  science,  was  on  the 
subject  of  Thomson's  Seasons.  He  acknowledg- 
ed the  genius  of  their  author,  and  that  they  were 
accurate  and  vivid  pictures  of  nature ;  but  assert- 
ed, that  their  style  was  frequently  turgid  and  ob- 
scure, and  that  he  often  met  with  epithets  which 
rather  encumbered  than  strepgthenejd  their  sub- 
stantive. 

I  now  conclude,  that  he  had  read  the  Seasons 
in  their  early  copies  only,  and  probably  his  criti- 
cism was  just;  while  to  me,  who  had  only  perus- 
ed them  in  their  improved  state,  it  seemed  injuri- 
ous, and  pained  me  from  a  judgment  which  had 
been  the  pole-star  of  my  dawning  enthusiasm. 
Sore,  on  diis  subject,  young  as  I  was,  I  had  the 
temerity  to  dissent,  to  wonder,  and  to  vindicate ; 
nor  would  concede  at  all  on  any  point,  except  on 
that  of  the  epidiets,  since,  even  in  the  finished 
copies,  I  have  met  with  some  that,  neidier  adding 
force  or  colour,  would  have  been  better  liway ; 
and  I  now  observe  their  much  more  frequent 
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currence  in  these,  earlier  editions.  In  them  I  also 
perceive  occasional  inflation  and  opacity  of  style; 
>vhich  had  disgusted  the  purity  of  my  Aither's  clas- 
sical taste.  Thomson  perceived  them  too,  and 
his  alterations  justify  the  dear  censor.  I  regret 
that  he  did  not  examine  the  expanded,  the  eluci- 
dated strains,  well  assured  that  he  would  have  ad-^ 
mired  and  honoured  the  self-correcting  powers  of 
the  bard. 

I  shall  state  one  or  two .  instances  of  those  epi- 
thets, which,  even  in  the  refined  transcripts,  yet 
want  the  chisel.  Speaking  of  darkness,  the  poet 
says,  in  Autumn,  page  190, 

**  Order  confotmded  lies,  distiiictum  lost. 
All  beaaty  void,  and  gay  variety 
Qiie  i^yefpal  blot ;  snch  the  fiur  power 
Of  light,  to  kindle  and  create  the  whole." 

'The  epjthet/atV  is  a  mere  make-weight.  The  fine 
expression,  universal  blot,  is  taken  from  Milton, 
who,  speaking  of  his  own  blindness,  says  he  is 
'/  presented  virith  an  universal  blank  of  nature's 
works.'' 

To  get  rid  of  the  encumbe^ng  epithet  to  power, 
1  would  rather  have  said. 


'**  Aim!  gay  variety 


One  general  blot  on  nafcnre ) — such  the  power 
Of  light  to  kindle  and  create  the  whol^.* 
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Then,  in  Spring,  pi^ie  15, 1  do  not  understand 
what  is  meant  by  birds  ^'  warbling  the  varied 
heart." 

Th^re  is  a  striking  inaccuracy  in  the  very 
front  and  head  of  diese  charming  poem^-— in 
die  eitordiuni  of  Spring,  We  are  astonish- 
ed that  so  nice  an  observer  of  nature  should 
have  pentnitted  such  an  anachronism  to  remain, 
through  all  the  editions  he  so  carefully  revised, 
viz.  pnttii^  roses  into  the  gailand  of  an  English 
Spring,  when  she  first  appears,  and  in  their  ripe 
luxuriance  too ! 


^  VeiTd  in  a  shower 


Of  shadowing  roses  on  our  plains  descend  1*^ 

A  proper  invocation  for  Suniimer,  not  fdr  Sprii^. 
Milton  more  accurately  distinguishes : 

<*  Norsigfatof  veiiudblopm,  Borsonmiei'trose.'* 

Certainly  the  rose  is  summer's  boast,  nor  ever 
ripens  naturally  in  our  climate  till  he  has  attained 
his  strength. 

There  are  some,  but  not  very  considerable  al- 
terations in  the  final  edition  of  Spring  firom  the 
first. 

One  fine  passage,  which  I  had  wondered  to 
see  expunged,  and  which  begins,**^'  These  are 
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iiot  UQe  philosophic  dreams^"  I  fomid  judicioiidy 
removed  into  the  poem  Summer,  only  the  first 
line  changed,  and  supplied  with  two  or  three  fine 
additional  ones. 

In  the  description  of  the  eagle,  on  the  d6th  page 
of  Spring,  1  miss,  with  regret,  ^me  lines  which 
liigfaly  animated  the  passage  in  the  earlier  com- 
position. The  circumstance,  whether  true  or  fa- 
bulous, of  the  old  eagle  teaching  the  young  ones  to 
soar  to  the  sun,  forms  a  sublime  pictiue  in  mo- 
tion, which  1  am  sorry  to  lose.  Some  expressions 
are  finer  in  die  altered  passage  of  the  last  edition, 
and  the  local  situation  is  more  ascertained, — **  but 
O !  but  O !  the  picture  is  forgot.^  Compare  the 
twopassages^ 
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<<  High  from  tbe  Mmmit  of  a  cnggy  cliff, 
Hnqg  o*er  tbe  green  sea  gnidging  at  its  biie, 
The  royi^  eagle  dfaws  his  yom^;^  resoVd 
To  try  them  at  tpie  nil.  •  Strong  ponncM  and  bright 
Ab  bnrmsh'd  duy,  they  up  the  bine  sky  wind, 
I^ea? ing  doll  sight  below^  and  with  fix*d  gaie 
Drink  in  their  natiTe  noon.    The  father  king 
Oapt  bis  1^  pinioni^  and  apprpyes  tb^r  bvth.** ' 
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Then^  in  Spring,  jpi^  15, 1  do  not  understand 
what  is  meant  by  birds  **  warbling  the  varied 
heart.*' 

The)«  is  a  striking  inaccuracy  in  the  very 
Aront  and  head  of  diese  charming  poons — in 
die  exordium  of  Spring,  We  are  astonish- 
ed that  so  nice  an  observer  of  nature  should 
have  permitted  such  an  anachronism  to  remain, 
through  all  the  editions  he  so  carefully  revised, 
viz.  puttii^  roses  into  the  garland  of  an  English 
Springy  when  she  first  appears,  and  in  their  ripe 
hixuriance  too ! 


^  VeilM  in  a  shower 


Of  shadowing  roses  on  oor  plains  desoend  l*f 

A  proper  invocation  for  Sunimer,  not  f6r  Spring. 
Milton  more  accurately  distinguishes : 

**  Norsi^tof  vernal  blo^m,  nor  sonnnei'trose.'* 

Certainly  the  rose  is  summer's  boast,  nor  ever 
ripeas  naturally  in  our  climate  till  lie  has  attained 
his  strength. 

Here  are  some,  but  not  very  considerable  al- 
terations in  the  final  edition  of  Spring  from  the 
first. 

One  fine  passage,  wliich  I  had  wondered  to 
see  expunged,  and  which  bqfins,**^'  These  are 
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Xhwk  in  tiieir  native  noon !    Tbe  fiHier 
Claps  his  glad  pimom,  and  approves  their  birth. 
Behold  him  then  resnme,  in  lonely  state. 
His  promontory  tinone,  whence  mnay  a  leagoe 
He  wings  his  conrse,  and  preys  in  distant  isles." 

Tlie  priming  hook  and  the  chisel  have  each,  in 
turn,  been  well  employed,  till  the  description  of 
Hagley  and  its  owners  pours  in  new  matter,  and 
gives  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the  scene.  It 
supplies  the  place  of  a  short  and  immaterial  pas- 
sage, which,  in  the  last  edition,  is  expunged. 

For.  the  glance  of  love,  I  think  the  epithet  eth 
chanting  in  the  early  edition,  ill  exchanged  for 
smooth  in  the  last.  "  Torrent-softness"  is  in  both 
editions— but  the  epithet  is  uncongenial  to  the 
substantive ;  surely, 

**  When  on  his  heart  the  flood  of  softness  poms,'* 

would  have  been  better. 

Nor  can  I  at  all  like  the  change  in  the  last  edi- 
tion, where  the  symptoms  of  beginning  and  pro- 
gressive love  are  enumerated*  Its  object,  in  the 
earlier  poem,  is  represented  amiable,  here  a 
treacherous  prostitiite,T— and  we  find  a  vile  prosaic 
Kne,  unknown  to  the  former  : 

^  Prone  mto  nun  fall  his  scom'd  affiurs.** 
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seems  bat  as  gaj]garltiids  on  the  aeck  of  a  Tictmi. 
— ^Id  eveij' frame  of  mind,  I  remaii^  dearest  la* 
dies^  &c. 
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»        

Thomas  Park,  Esg. 

Lichfield,  May  10,  179& 

Thank  you  for  this  renewed  proof  of  obl%ing^ 
attention,  in  sending  me  Thomson's  Winter,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  17^.'  Since  I  wrote  to  ^fmOf 
I  discovered  amongst  my  fath^s  old  books,  the 
Four  Seasons,  three  of  them  published  at  different 
periods,  though  bound  up  together.  The  duree  first 
bear  the  same  date  with  those  in  your  ccdlection,  viz. 
Spring,  17^8— Siunmer,  1727 — ^Autunm,  1730 — 
and  Winter,  1730 ;  of  which  last  the  book  that  yoo 
have  presented  to  me  is  a  duplicate.  Therefore 
I  purpose  returning  it,  that  you  may  present  it  to 
some  other  poetic  amateur  of  your  acquaintance, 
who  may  not  possess,  and  might  find  difficulty  in 
procuring,  this  interesting  proof  of  the  progressive 
powers  of  the  fancy  and  the  judgment  in  so  fine  a 
writer;  which  appears  from  comparing  it  with 
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the  Winter  of  Ae  last  edition  he  revised  of  the  Four 
Seasons,  that  republished  by  Dr  Aikin^  in  177^ 
and  to  which  the  editor  prefixed  that  admiraUe 
dissertation  on  the  poetic  powers  of  those  com- 
positions. 

The  Winter,  in  your  collection  of  the  earlier 
editions,  is  a  fourfold  treasure  in  our  comparative 
investigation,  from  its  four  years  precedence,  being 
published  in  1726.  It  would  gratify  me  to  ex- 
amine it ;  and  if  you  indulge  me,  k  shall  be  punc- 
tually returned.  The  climax  of  excdlence,  on  the 
whole,  is  so  consideraUe,  from  the  Winter  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1730,  to  the  same  poem  which 
received  the  poet's  last  touches,  that  if  the  inferi- 
ority in  that  of  1726  to  that  of  1730,  is,  as  you* 
say  it  is,  in  eqm^  degree,  you  might  well  call  the 
first  a  school-boy's  task,  compared  to  th^  con- 
summate poem* 

I  have  been  extremely  amused  iu  examiuing  my 
father's  book  of  the  early  editions,  and  my  own  of 
the  latest,  presented  to  me  by  a  friend  in  my  four- 
teenth year.  For  this  amusement  I  am  entirely 
indebted  to  your  observations  on  the  subject. 
The  examination  has  explained  to  me  a  circum- 
stance, on  which  I  have  often,  through  life,  wUh 
wonder  meditated  :-^tts— my  dear  father  was 
himself  an  elegant  poet,  though  too  devoted  to 
society  to  give  up  much  time  to  poetic  compo^ 
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tion;  whfle, like  Us  daughter,  be shmiik  firom  the 
trouble  of  publidiing  what  be  had  written,  and, 
with  more  carelessness,  lost  the  copies.  In  the 
beautiAd  works  of  other  poets,  be  was  an  unpre- 
judiced and  generous  enthusiast.  The. only  m- 
stance  which 'ever  appeared  derogatory  to  the 
poignance  of  his  taste,  and  the  soundnesa  of  his 
judgment,  in  that' enchanting  science,  was  on  the 
subject  of  Thomson's  Seasons.  He  acluiowIe(%* 
ed  the  genius  of  their  author,  and  that  they  were 
accurate  and  ?ivid  pictures  of  nature ;  but  assert- 
ed, that  their  style  was  frequently  turgid  and  ob- 
scure, and  that  he  often  met  with  epithets  which 
rather  encumbered  than  strei^thaMd  their  sub- 
stantive. 

I  now  conclude,  that  he  had  read  the  Seasons 
in  their  early  copies  only,  and  probably  his  criti- 
cism was  just ;  while  to  me,  who  had  only  perus- 
ed them  in  their  improved  state,  it  seemed  injuri- 
ous, and  pained  me  from  a  judgment  which  had 
been  the  pole-star  of  my  dawning  enthusiasm. 
Sore,  on  diis  subject,  young  as  I  was,  I  had  the 
temerity  to  dissent,  to  wonder,  and  to  vindicate; 
nor  would  concede  at  all  on  any  point,  except  on 
that  of  the  epithets,  since,  even  in  the  finished 
copies,  I  have  met  with  some  that,  neither  adding 
force  or  colour,  would  bave  been  better  liway ; 
and  I  now  observe  their  much  inore  Sequent  re- 
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currence  in  these,  earlier  editions.  In  them  I  also 
perceive  occasional  inflation  and  opacity  of  style; 
^hich  had  disgusted  the  purity  of  my  father's  clas- 
sical taste.  Thomson  perceived  them  too,  and 
his  alterations  justify  the  dear  censor.  I  regret 
that  he  did  not  examine  the  expanded,  the  eluci- 
dated strains,  virell  assured  that  he  would  have  ad- 
mired and  honoured  the  self-correcting  powers  of 
the  bard. 

I  shall  state  one  or  two  instances  of  those  epi- 
thets, which,  even  in  the  refined  transcripts,  yet 
want  the  chisel.  Speaking  of  darkness,  the  poet 
says,  in  Autumn,  page  I90, 

'*  Order  confonnded  lies,  distiiiction  lost, 
AU  beaaty  Toid,  and  gay  variety 
One  imiyerpal  blot ;  such  the  ftir  power 
Of  light,  to  kindle  and  create  the  whole." 

The  epithet/flir  is  a  mere  make-weight.  The  fine 
expression,  universal  blot,  is  taken  from  Milton, 
who,  speaking  of  his  own  blindness,  says  he  is 
V  presented  with  an  universal  blank  of  nature's 
works." 

To  get  rid  of  the  encumbering  epithet  to  power, 
I  would  rather  have  said. 


— — ' '**  Aiid  gay  variety 

One  general  blot  on  natore  ^-nsadi  the  power 
Of  li|^t  to  kindle  and  create  the  whole.* 
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Thea,  in  Spring,  fMgie  15, 1  do  ncyt  uaAtnftuid 
what  is  meant  by  Inrda  ^  warUing  die  Tuied 
heart.*' 

Thete  is  a  striking  inaccuracy  in  the  very 
front  and  head  of  these  dianning  poema— in 
die  exordium  of  Spring.  We  are  astooiah- 
ei  that  so  nice  an  obsenror  of  nature  shooU 
have  permitted  sudi  an  anachronism  to  reaiaii^ 
through  all  the  editions  he  so  carefully  remedy 
viz.  putting  roses  into  the  gariand  of  an  Ei^lidi 
Spring,  when  she  first  appears,  and  in  dieir  lipe 
hixoriance  too! 


"<  YdTd  in  a  shower 


Of  ibsdowing  rotes  00  our  plnnt  detoead  1^ 

A  proper  invocation  for  Summer,  not  for  Spring. 
Milton  more  accurately  distinguishes : 

^  Nor  ogfat  of  vernal  bloom,  nor  sammei'trose.'* 

Certainly  the  rose  is  summer's  boast,  nor  ever 
ripeas  naturally  in  our  climate  t31  he  has  attained 
his  strength. 

There  are  some,  but  not  very  considerable  al« 
terations  in  the  final  edition  of  Spring  from  the 
first. 

One  fine  passage,  which  I  had  wondered  to 
see  expunged,  and  which  bq[ins,^-^'  Hiese  are 
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hot  idle  philosophic  dreams,"  I  found  judiciously 
removed  into  the  poem  Summer,  only  the  first 
line  changed,  and  supplied  with  two  or  three  fine 
additional  ones. 

In  the  description  of  the  eagle,  on  the  36th  page 
of  Spring,  1  miss,  with  regret,  some  lines  which 
highly  animated  the  passage  in  the  earlier  coin- 
position.  The  circumstance,  whether  true  or  fa- 
bulous, of  the  old  eagle  teaching  the  young  4)nes  to 
soar  to  the  sun,  forms  a  sublime  picture  in  mo^ 
tion,  which  1  am  sorry  to  lose.  Some  expressions 
are  finer  in  the  altered  passage  of  the  last  edition, 
and  the  local  situation  is  more  ascertained, — ^*  but 
O !  but  O !  the  picture  is  forgot."  Compare  the 
two  passages* 
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'*  High  from  the  ftimmit  of  a  oaggy  cliiflr, 
Hmig  o*er  the  green  sea  gmdgiiig  at  its  base, 
Ihp  ny9^  ea^  draws  his  yomig,  resolved 
To  try  them  at  t|ie  soil  •  Strong  pomic'd  and  bright 
As  bnmishM  day,  they  np  the  blue  sky  wind, 
Leaving  dull  sight  below,  and  with  fix'd  gsae 
Drink  in  their  native  noon.    The  father  Idog 
Cbps  his  glad  pinions^  and  apprpyes  their  birth."  ' 
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Last  Edition. 

«  Higli  fitHB  the  MmuBit  of  a  craggy  cliffy 

Hong  o^  the  deep,  such  at  aoMiing  finowns 

On  utmott  Kllda^ii  diorey  whose  lonely  race  P 

Resign  the  setting  son  to  Indian  worids. 

The  royal  eagle  draws  his  figoroos  yoong, 

Strong  pounced  and  ardent  with  paternal  fire, 

Now  fit  to  raise  a  kingdem  of  their  own. 

He  drives  them  from  his  for^  the  towering  seat 

Hiroogfa  ages  of  his  empire ;  which  in  peace 

Uostain*d  he  holds,  while  many  a  league  to  sea 

He  wings  his  coarse,  and  pr^s  hi  distant  iska.** 


I  do  not  like  the  expression^  '^  amazing  frowns^'' 
and  the  mendon  of  the  Indian  world  is  superfluous. 
1  think  the  passages  might  be  blended  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  few  connecting  half  lines^  so  as  to 
retain  the  excellencies  of  both— thus : 

**  EB|^  froBi  tiie  snnunit  of  a  craggy  difl^ 
Hnng  o*er  the  ocean,  sadi  as  sternly  frowns 
On  utmost  KiUa^  shore,  his  figoroos  yonng 
The  royal  eagle  draws,  resolving  straight 
To  try  them  at  the  son.    He  marks  their  Ibrm,, 
Strong  pooncM  and  ardent  vrtth  paternal  fire, 
Now  fit  to  raise  a  kingdom  of  their  ovm. 
He  drives  them  firom  his  fort,  the  towering  seat. 
Through  ages,  of  his  empire.    See  they  rise^ 
Wind  up  the  dear  bhie  ikyi  and  with  fix*d  gasa 
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Brink  in  their  native  noon!    The  fiither  king 
Claps  his  glad  pinions,  and  approves  their  birth. 
Behold  him  then  resume,  in  lonely  state, 
His  promontory  throne,  vdience  mnay  a  league 
He  wings  his  course,  and  preys  ni  distant 


The  priiiung  hook  and  th^  chisel  have  each^  in 
turn^  been  well  employed,  till  the  description  of 
Hagley  and  its  owners  pours  in  new  matter^  and 
gives  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the  scene.  It 
supplies  the  place  of  a  short  and  immaterial  pas- 
sage, which,  in  the  last  edition,  is  expunged. 

For.  the  glance  of  love,  I  think  the  epithet  eth 
chanting  in  the  early  edition,  ill  exchanged  for 
smooth  in  the  last.  ''  Torrent-softness''  is  in  both 
editions — ^but  the  epithet  is  uncongenial  to  the 
substantive;  surely, 

**  When  on  his  heart  the  flood  of  softness  pours,** 

would  have  been  better. 

Nor  can  I  at  all  like  the  change  in  the  last  edi- 
tion, where  the  symptoms  of  beginning  and  pro- 
gressive love  are  enumerated.  Its  object,  in  the 
earlier  poem,  is  represented  amiable,  here  a 
treacherous  prostitUte,r--and  we  find  a  vile  prosaic 
line,  unknown  to  the  former : 

^  Prone  into  rain  ^1  his  scomM  afiairs." 
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And  the  imp«nioiied  md  devoted  trndmnom,  m 
well  described^  suits  not  die  total  deprmty  o£  kg 
object  The  channiog  edogimn  on  virtnoos  lovc^ 
and  connuUal  bliss^  remains  in  its  pranevd  stafc^ 
and  closes  tbat  season. 

Alterations  crowd  npoo  ns  in  die  poem  Sum- 
mer^and  with  very  fine  general  effect^  thoogk  these 
are  expressions^  and  even  snccessive  lines  cz- 
pui^ed  in  the  last  edition,  which  I  grieve  to  pait 
mifk.  For  the  ephemeral  class  of  insects,  the 
compound  epidiet  ^  dayJiving  race"  is  exchMfjed 
for  die  feebler  and  less  appropriate, ''  dail^-race,* 
and  this  muncal  verse  banished, 

**  lliewildembfmdfliyoftliewatefyfale.'^ 

Perhaps  it  is  not  true  that  the  lesser  flies  avmd 
encountering  the  bee;— else  we  should  deplore 
the  loss  of  lines  which  thus  faithfully  present  him 
to  the  ear  and  eye : 


-^  Garefolstin 


To  ahon  the  mazes  of  the  soondiiig  bee^ 
Ai  o*er  the  Moom  be  sweeps.* 

Thomson  never  lost  his  odd  partiality  for  the 
inharmonious  words  thick  and  things ;  they  occur 
perpetually  in  all  the  editions,  and  might  generally 
have  been  exchanged  to  advantage. 
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The  noon-day  scenery  is  admirably  expanded 
in  the  last  edition.  The  hay-harvest  and  the 
sh^p-shearing  are  all  new  matter^  and  given  with 
the  precision  of  exactest  observation,  and  with 
the  picturesque  powers  of  genius. 

The  episodes  are  all  dear  to  me,  but  I  do  not 
like  the  frequency  of  complimentary  addresses  to 
the  actual  persons  of  the  author's  day,  and  they 
are  multiplied  in  the  last  edition.  Good  nature 
will,  however,  pardon  them,  as  tributes  of  esteem 
or  gratitude,  and  from  their  tendency  to  promote 
the  sale  of  the  work ;  but  they  ruefully  encumber 
the  poetry. 

The  alterations  in  the  passage,  from  line  555, 
have^  T  think,  flattened '^  the  race  and  flavour"  which 
we  perceive  in  the  former  reading.  As  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  waterfall  in  the  next  passage,  I 
hardly  know  which  to  prefer,  the  first  or  last  fa- 
brication. 

Now  appear  the  grand  additions,  produced  by 
the  scenery  of  the  torrid  climes*  Johnson  could 
not  have  cast  the  slightest  glance  upon  them  with- 
out perc^ving  their  infinitely  enhancing  value — 
but  it  is  likely  he  never  saw  them.  If  he  had  nei- 
ther been  prejudiced  nor  envious,  his  arrogant  idle- 
ness outweighed  the  consideration  of  his  talents 
in  the  scales  of  fitness,  or  unfitness  for  a  critic, 
who  was  to  decide  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual 
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claimf  of  preceding  genius.  HehadiiotpiUience 
to  examine  and  compare;  jet,  on  aH  8iri>jecti^ 
bad  the  temerity  to  decide,  widiont  scrapie,  i^^pac 
the  opmion  of  persons  of  great  ability,  who  had 
examined  and  compared.  I  believe  be  sddom 
looked  into  the  poetry  be  was  criticizing,  bnt  pro- 
nonnced  judgment  from  the  recollection  of  bis 
juvenile  impressions.  If,  in  bis  later  d^,  be 
opened  the  final  edition  of  the  Seasons,  and  met 
with  a  line  or  two  which  he  liked  better  in  the 
first  copy,  it  Mtf>uld  have  been  very  like  him  t» 
dash  the  book  away,  and,  without  fiirtber  exami- 
nation, to  conclude,  that  all  Ae  poet  chained  be 
had  changed  for  the  worse. 

The  thunder-storm  b  brought  mudi  forwarder 
in  the  poem,  and,  by  little  toudies,  improved; 
but  the  strikingly  natural  and  fine  picture  of  the 
shepherd,  killed  under  a  rock  by  the  l%htning, 
with  his  half-stunned  dog  at  his  feet,  is  strack  ou^ 
and  surely  it  is  a  great  loss.  The  author  probably 
thought  it  lessened  the  effect  of  the  soon-succeed^ 
ing  story  of  Celadon  and  his  Amelia— but  the 
pictures,  so  different,  though  on  the  same  subject 
surely  he  judged  ill  to  eraze  the  first  Tien  the 
moral  reflections  on  the  appalling  scene,  extend- 
ing originally  through  twenty-four  lines,  are  con- 
densed into  one.;  and  who  would  not  be  sony 
to  lose  such  lines  as  these  descriptive  of  d^ 
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man  of  malice,  imd  of  blood,  beneath  a  pealing 
faorizon : 

*'  He  thinks  tiie  tempest  weaves*  around  his  head^ 
Loodens  the  roar  to  him,  and  in  his  eye 
The  bfaiest  vengeance  glares,** 


And  the  solitary  atheist,  attempting  to  pray,  but 
4mable,  is  also  unhappily  erazed. 

I  do  not  so  much  regret  the  banished  passage 
^hich,  in  the  first  edition,  succeeds  to  the  story  of 
Celadon  and  Amelia.  It  has  obscurities  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  picture  has  not  Thomson's  usual 
distinctness. 

Hie  horizon  and  landscape,  shining  out  after 
the  storm,  is  painted  with  double  beauty  and  pre- 
cision in  the  last  edition ;  and  what  a  gem  is  the 
added  episode  of  Musidora  bathing !  The  aug<- 
mentation  of  the  list  of  British  heroes,  sages,. and 
patriots,  must  be  welcome  to  every  mind  attach- 
ed to  its  country,  and  admirii^  virtue. 

The  fine  compliment  to  Scotland,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, with  the  simile  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  for 
their  talents^  and  the  description  of  the  ignis-fa- 
tuus,  and  the  friendly  meteor,  and  of  the  northern 

♦  Weavei,  a  very  bold  but  very  fine  word  in  that  place— the 
loom  of  vengeance.-^^. 
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lil^ts,  are  all  tnmktnd  from  SmnBer,  mbae 
ihej  appearefll  in  the  first  editioii,  to  AotamB  ia 
die  la^  and  are  diere  seen  with  expanded  power, 
and  heightened  grace ;  and  in  Sommer  we  ham 
the  comet  in  dieir  room. 

Here  end  the  material  aheradons  in  diis  qdc»- 
did  poetic  Season.  The  final  pasM^ies,  m  Jl 
die  Seasons,  remain  as  thqr  were  originally  wiil- 
ten — so  also  the  opening  ones,  except  die  two 
first  lines  in  the  eiordiom  of  Snmmer,  whidi  are 
beautifitUy  altered — and  one  word  only  in  that  to 
Winter,  ^  red  evening  s^,'*  is  well  changed  ta 
^'  grim  evening  s^.** 

And  Atts,  loving  die  employment,  have  I  beea 
fond  to  evince  how  sedokmsly  I  have  puisoed  Ae 
task  of  comparison,  which  yonr  letters  suggest- 
ed. That  which  has  been  my  pfeasnre,  was 
Johnson's  duty  as  the  literary  biographer  of  the 
great  poet  of  nature*  In  a  few  posts,  I  purpose 
to  send  you  the  result  of  my  seradny  diroogh  the 
two  remaining  Seasons,— and  remam,  ftc. 
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Thos.  Pabk,  Esq. 

Lich/ield,  May  ig,  1798. 

I  sssUMB^  ?(viA  alacrity,  Ae  agreeable  theme 
of  my  last  letter.  And  now,  in  the  poem  Au- 
tumn, instead  of  the  strengthened  fancy  of  the 
bard  expanding  his  descriptions,  and  exploring  a 
wider  range  of  coimtry,  to  add  new  scenery  in  his 
finidied  edition  of  Summer,  we  perceive  here  his 
matured  juc^ment  removing,  with  happy  chisel, 
ibe  incrustations  of  obscurity,  and  brilliantly  po- 
lishing, by  little  touches,  as  it  passes  through  the 
first  500  Ones.  In  one  of  them  we  find  the  broad 
epidiet  gaudy  given  to  Spring  in  both  editions. 
It  would  have  applied  better  to  Summer— but, 
periiaps,  he  took  it  from  Dryden ;  yet  its  sense 
in  that  author,  where  he  applies  it  to  Spring, 
being  less  direct,— metaphoric,  not  literal, — is 
more  defensible ;  he  says,  **  The  spring  of  life,  the 
bloom  of  gaudy  years." 

In  the  charming  paraphrase  of  the  Scripture 
story,  Boaz  and  Ruth,  for  two  half  lines  which 
had  introduced  city  dames,  who  had  no  business 
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there,  we  are  presented  with  the  pretty  sunile  of 
the  myrtle  in  the  des^; — diat  desert  a  little 
landscape  among  the  Appenines,  dbtinctly  brought 
to  the  eye;  and  the  speech  of  Palemon  closes 
much  more  elegantly  than  in  the  eariy  copy. 
The  inundationlias  only  one  half  line  altered,  and  it 
is  finely  altered.  JS^cept  in  that  one  spot,  it  was 
not  possible  to  improve  it. 

The  field-sports  were  originally  so  admiraUy 
described,  as  not  to  want  either  addition  or  correc- 
tion; and  consequently  have  received  few,  and 
slight  ones,  in  the  final  revision.  To  the  inebriate 
evening,  which  succeeds,  the  picture  of  the  top- 
ing doctor  is  added.  All  the  pictures  in  diat 
group  are  justly  and  strongly  coloured ;  but  die 
subject  is  disgusting.  We  are  sorry  to  see  Thom- 
son exchanging  the  pencils  of  Poussin,  Claude,  and 
Salvator,  for  those  of  Teniers  and  Ostade. 

In  the  primal  composition  of  this  Season,  phi- 
losophy and  poetic  painting  very  interestingly 
combine,  where  the  autumnal  fogs  commence  ; — 
the  sources  of  the  inland  streams  are  suggested ;— 
where  the  birds  on  their  migraticm  are  so  distinct- 
ly presented  to  the  memory  and  imagination ; — 
where  the  wild  landscapes  of  Caledonia  emerge 
and  that  spirited  eulogium  on  the  virtues  and  ta- 
lents of  her  sons  is  breathed.  Along  diese  parts, 
fine  as  they  originally  were,  the  alterations  of  the 
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consummate  edition  in  this  poem,  become  more 
considerable.  We  perceive  the  poet  to  have  ac- 
quired more  accurate  ideas  of  natural  history,  and 
tlie  power  of  imparting  them  in  still  more  lu- 
minous diction.  Sixty  entire  new  lines  are  here 
added,  in  which  all  the  mighty  mountains  of  the 
globe  pass  in  review  before  us,  as  the  origin  of 
lakes  and  rivers  is  conjectured.  To  make  room 
for  these,  her  royal  highness,  Princess  Amelia, 
was  dislodged  in  good  hour,  for  she  was  a  most 
intrusive  person  where  she  originally  stood. 

I  wish  the  poet  had  also  expunged  the  passage 
which  begins,  "  O  is  there  not  some  patriot,"  &c. 
How  vexed  we  feel  to  kee  a  curtain  suddenly  dropt 
on  the  scenery  of  the  waning  year,  that  we  may  at- 
tend to  the  patriotism  of  introducing  the  muslin  ma- 
nufacture  into  Scotland,  and  of  looking  better  after 
the  herrings.  Succeeding  to  the  prospect  of  the 
Scotish  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  of  the 
heroes  who  defended  them,  how  unimportant 
seems  the  simpering  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  with  his  **  engaging  turn"  and  ^'  rich 
tongue," — ^but  there  it  was  originally,  and  there 
has  its  author  decreed  it  should  unalienably  re- 
main. 

Ah !  how  glad  we  are  to  escape  from  the  muslin- 
looms,  the  herrings,  and  the  duke,  into  the  woods 
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end  wilds,  since,  with  such  a  conductor,  the  fidds 
are  not  less  interesting  for  becoming  nissel,  aor 
the  groves  for  beingvilent;  bat  we  are  not  lo^^ 
suffered  to  pursue  our  walk  unintermpted.  We 
must  attend  to  an  ideal  personage,  perhaps  hn- 
pressive  enough  to  be  recompensing ;  but,  in  die 
last  edition^  he  no  sooner  withdraws,  dian,  instead 
of  being  led  back  into  our  sjlvan  haunts,  we  are 
paraded  into  Stowe-Gardens,  and  obliged  to  hear 
about  Pitt's  oratofy,  and  Lord  Cobham's  taste  ia- 
horticiifture. 

At  length  nature  and  her  scenery  are  giren  us 
back,  amid  the  clustering  fogs  of  die  autunmal 
evenii^y  hepr  lunar,  her  stellar,  and  her  b(»eal 
l^ts.  Suddenly  quenching  diem  all,  we  hate 
die  dark  night,  the  misleadmg  and  the  firiendlj 
meteor  taken  from  die  poem  Summer.  Then 
rises  the  last^  autumal  day,  in  all  its  mild  aad 
golden  progress ;«— the  destruction  of  the  waxen 
citadel  beautifully,  patheticdily  exhitMted;« 
eulogtum  on  domestic  life  in  the  country, 
vivid  aind  interesting  pictures  of  its  delights,  and 
with  an  apostrophe  to  nature;  and  thus  doses 
this  third  Season.  From  the  time  we  esoqie 
from  Stowe-Gardens  to  the  conclusion,  the  early 
composition  remains  nearly  mitoiKhed. 

There  cannot,  I  tlmky  be  a  doabt  diat  these 
lines  in  the  Autumn  suggested  one  of  the  finest 
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passages  in  Cowper's  Task.    Speaking  of  the  vir* 
tuous  man  in  retirement|  Thomson  says, — 

^'  While  he^  from  sdl  the  stonny  passions  free. 
That  resOess  men  infest,  hears  and  bnt  hears, 
At  distance  safe,  the  hmnan  tempest  roar. 
Wrapt  close  in  consdoos^  peace.    The  fiUl  of  kings, 
The  rage  of  nations,  and  the  crush  of  states 
Move  not  the  man  ^ho,  firom  the  world  escaped. 
In  still  retreats  and  flowery  solitudes, 
On  nature's  voice  attends.** 


Task. 


^  Tis  pleasant,  tiirough  the  loop-holes  of  retreat, 
To  peep  at  such  a  world--to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd. 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls,  a  feint  murmur*,  on  th'  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  eai^ 
The  globe  and  its  eoncems^  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height. 
Which  liberates  and  exempts  n^e  from  them  alL 
It  turns  Submitted  to  my  view !— turns  round 
With  all  its  generations! — ^I  perceive 
The  tumult  and  am  stOl.    The  sound  of  vrar 
Has  lost  its  terrois  ere  it  reaches  me. 


*  Hears  and  bnt  hear8."--*i9« 
VOL.  V.  « 
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Qfif^ei^  iNit  alarms  me  not.    Imom«ti«frtde 
And  arnke IM make  SMS •  witftomaii; 
Hear  the  ftinl  cdio  of  tboM  bnaen  tim«a» 
By  wliieh  he  ipeaks  llie  langoage  cf  Uf  kear^ 

And  iigby  b«l  never  IremWe  at  tiie  soaBd." 

Mt  Cowp^  Imw  rwen  upon  hii  original  m  tUi 
pawage.  So  will  it  always  inmiabfy  be,  whea 
true  poetic  genius  takes  Wnte  from  kindled  takoto 
which  have  preceded  iu  range  diroii|^  Ae  fid* 
of  fancy.  The  ramifications  from  die  leadiflg 
idea,  branch  out  so  happily  under  Cowper^a  hand, 
as  to  give  the  passage  added  strei^  as  wdl  as 

beauty. 

And  now  comes  the  sid>lime  Winter,  richest  k 

alteration,  and  addition,  of  aU  ite  brethren  of  the 
year.  The  undianged  exordinm  is  worthy  kg 
majestic  theme;  and  there  are  prodigious  fine 
verses  in  the  address  to  Wilmington,  between  the 
second  and  twelfdi  lines  of  that  address.  TTicy 
could  not  be  improved  from  their  first  formatioo. 
In  the  last  edition,  the  graces,  and  even  the  mnses 
are  banished  this  panegyric,  and  the  sterner  ex- 
cellence of  patriotism  supplies  their  iJaoe  judici- 
ously, as  according  better  wHh  Ae  ensuii^  sub- 
ject. In  the  next  passage  of  solenm  diescriptioii, 
the  alterations  are  only  verbal  and  few,  but  they 

are  happy. 

I  enter  my  warm  protest  against  the  alterationb 
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the  commencement  of  die  next.  W^  find  Winter 
personified  and  in  action,  in  die  early  edition^.thus 
sublimely : 

^  Now  comes  the  ftther  of  the  tempest  forth 
Stridiiig  the  gtoemy  Uast    Rist  raias  obflcare» 
Vme  through  the  minglnig  skies  with  Yspoor  fool." 

In  tbe  last  edition  dius : 

^  llien  comes  the  fiither  of  the  tenq^est  forth. 
Wrapt  m  Mack  glooms.    First  joyless  rams  ebscm^ 
Diiye  through  the  mingimg  sky,  with  vapour  foul.*' 

This  flattening  change  obliged  the  poet  to  eke  out 
the  measure  with  the  superfluous  epithet  jo^/e$5. 
line  99^  early  edition,  says  the  river  comes  roar- 
ing down  *'  from  the  chapt  mountain  and  the  mossy 
wild.''  The  last  edition  changes  chapt  mountain 
to  rude  mountain,—- not,  I  diink,  happily,  since, 
however  common  the  first  word  in  ^e  mouth  of 
the  vulgar,  it  presents  to  die  perception  instantly 
die  dry,  brown,  and  cracked ,  slate  of  bare  bills  in 
winter,  while  the  epithet  rude  has  no  sense  which 
partakes  of  the  influence  of  the  season. 

I  do  not  like  the  spinning  out  into  four  lines,  in 
the  last  edition,  this  fine  line  and  half,  whicb^  in 
the  former,  opens  the  presages  of  tl&e  winter 
storm: 
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«<  LiUey  in  tbe  lowering  dgr  led  fieiy  ttndv 
BegiB  to  flash  anNmd." 

The  change  produces  an  inharmonious  repetitioa 
of  the  word  when.  Line  125  improves  upon  die 
bid  readily,  by  substituting  for  the  moon,  ^  blunt* 
ed  horns/'  uistead  of  sullied  orb.  It  brings  ho* 
more  to  the  eye,  when  she  is  dimmed  by  the  halo ; 
— and  the  passage  is,  on  the  whole,  extremely  en- 
riched by  the  multiplication  of  the  symptoms  that 
precede  the  tempest ;  but  one  line  is  altered  for 
the  worse,  thus : 

^  Throngb  the  load  nigbt  that  bkb  the  wiTes  arise.** 


^  Through  the  black  night  that  sits  immense  aroond.* 

LuiEd. 

Surely  the  expression  sits  immense^  is  not  gc>pd; 
and  surely  the  epidiet  hud  for  such  a  night,  could 
not  be  exchanged  to  advantage  for  any  word  in 
the  language^  Again,  the  early  edition  says  of  the 
crew  of  the  ship  in  die  tempest,  shooting  down 
between  the  waves : 

^  The  IhlUilown  Baltic  thonderaig  o*er  their  heads.** 

The  last  edition  says,  more  tamely, 

^  The  wmtiy  Baltic  thonderiog  o*er  then*  heads.'* 


.. ,    •^* -^  .•  t   >    ♦ 

4^  ft  a-  4  ^ 
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When,  in  pursuing  the  tempest  to  its  effects  on 
land,  Thomson  says,  the  trees  ''  stoop  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  jocks  they  shade/'  it  is  a  plagiarism 
from  Shakespeare,  who  says  ,4>f  a  noble  youth 
iucenaed : 

^  Rough  as  Uie  wind,  wluch  takes  Uie  monntaSa  pine. 
And  stoops  him  to  the  vale." 

Slight  and  few,  but  skilful,  are  the  alterations  in 
that  fine  episode  of  the  cotti^er  perishing  in  the 
3now.  Xhe  circumstaiices  are  jtrongly  conceiv- 
ed, and  siipply  pathetic.  The  poet  places  us  in 
the  drear  indistinguishable  waste.  We  shudder,  we 
commiserate,  and  the  mournful  sympathy  remains 
long  Upon  the  heart.  The  passage  which  impres- 
sively mortizes  the  sad  scene,  received  no  mo- 
mentous alteration  in  the  author's  final  revision. 
That  which  mentions  the  jail  committee,  is  con- 
siderably changed,  llie  applause  is  here  confin- 
ed to  the  design,  and  the  panegyric,  which,  in  the 
early  eflition,  hails  it  as  accomplished,  is  convert- 
ed into  an  exhortation  not  to  s^ffer  the  spirit  of 
scrutiny  apd  justice  to  slacken  in  their  exertions. 
T|iis  change  proves  that  the  poet  perceived  he 
had  relied  too  fondly,  and  exulted  too  soon.    . 

Now  advance  the  important  transpositions  in 
the  loc^  ^cei^ery^  and  those  expansive  additions 
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wbich  SO  hi^y  exA  die  bui  dbove  the  eutj 
editiont  of  this  noUe  poem.  On  first  compflria; 
them,  I  was  startled  to  see  Tanisbed  from  die 
place  tfiey  origmally  occojned,  Ae  Court  of  Wm- 
ter — the  sablimelj  pictmred  bear — die  RnsanB 
Laplander,  his  sledge  and  his  rein-deer;  but,  on 
proceeding,  I  found  diej  had  been  jndicioiisly  w^ 
moved,  and  reserved  to  produce  a  climax  in  die 
circumstances  of  hybemal  dreariness.  Those  cv- 
cumstances  in  die  consummate  publication,  com- 
mense  with  die  wintry  Alps,  Appenines,  and 
IPyrennees,  and  their  wolves;  and  in  diat  part  there 
b  no  change  from  the  early  edition,  except  that 
the  involving  precipitation  of  the  thundering  ava- 
lanches is  added*. 

On  die  temporary  dismissal  of  the  scenic  muse 
for  the  muse  of  history,  we  find  the  list  of  hoties, 
sages,  and  bards,  of  elder  and  later  time,  extreme- 
ly swelled  in  this  last  edition — ^with  periiaps  too 
much  display  of  learning  respecting  die  ancioits. 
We  ha^il,  with  grateful  pleasure,  the  tribute  to  the 
poets  of  hb  own  day,  and  his  affectionate  eulogy  to 
his  amiable  departed  friend,  Hammond. 

The  Attic  evening,  and  its  themes,  has  received 
Kttle  change; — nor  yet  the  festal  sports  of  the 
village  Christmas-night — nor  the  more  el^an^ 
nor  the  ruinous  pleasures  of  the  capital  ;-«-but 
ihere  is  Lord  Chesterfield  introduced,  and  the 
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apostroiihe  to  him  is  not  amongst  the  valuable  ac- 
quisttioiis  of  this  the  ktest  revised  copy. 

In  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  whole  collect* 
ed  Seasons^  the  passage  in  this,  which  begins, 
^  What  art  thou  frost,"  there  are  <mly  four  words 
changed,  and  one  line  omitted.  Those  few  verbal 
changes  are,  however,  all  to  good  effect. 

The  description  of  skating  is  much  improved, 
from  takii^  in  the  perfection  of  that  art  in  Bata- 
via  and  Russia. 

From  the  line  which  begins,  '^  But  what  is 
this?<'H>ur  infont  winter,**  &c.  we  meet  with  a 
grand  accession  of  hybemal  scenery,  and  perceive 
also  the  northern  images,  which  we  had  missed 
from  the  elder  copy,  restored  and  interwoven 
here  with  more  distinctness,  and  more  local  pro- 
priety. 

In  the  Lapland  scenery  of  the  earlier  edition, 
we  find  great  local  inaccuracy  in  one  line,  the 
harmony  of  which  is  exquisite;  it  is  the  last  of  the 
following  three : 

^  On  Bleds  reclined,  tbe  furry  Rossian  tita, 
Andy  by  hb  rein-deer  drawn,  behind  him  tiirows,. 
A  shining  kingdom  in  a  winter^s  day.** 

The  poet  forgot  the  six  months  length  of  a  Lap- 
land winter's  n^ht ;  that  he  was  describing  an  ice 
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landflctpe,  on  whidi  the  day  nevor  riaes ;  and  tiuit 
kingdom  was  a  word  veiy  improperiy  afiplied  to 
those  regions. 

In  the  last  edition  we  find  those  three  linei 
baiushedy  and,  in  their  room  a  more  distinct  and 
far  more  beautiful  ice-landscape  shewn  to  ua  be- 
neath its  proper  horizon,  lighted  by  moons,  stan^ 
and  meteors,  infinitely  more  luminous  and  vivid 
than  they  are  «ver  seen  in  milder  climates;  but  I 
regret  to  meet  diree  prosaic  lines,  adhering  to  thii 
fine  description ;  I  do  not  like,  aft^  being  whiri- 
ed  by  rein-deers  over  such  a  marbled  expanse  of 
hills,  dales,  and  mountains,  to  be  conveyed  to  Fin- 
hmd  foirs. 

Having  taken  much  affront  at  the  banishment 
of  my  old  acquaintance  of  die  early  editicm,  the  su- 
blime and  shapeless  bear,  I  was  right  glad  to  meet 
him  again  in  this  part  of  the  consummate  poem, 
stalking  along  with  his  icicles  dai^ling  about  him, 

**  Slow  psced  and  sonrer." 

There  was  no  mending  Atui;— but  here  we  have  a 
Lapland  spring,  of  M'bich  the  elder  edition  makes 
no  mention  ;—*and,  having  surveyed  it,  we  pass 
over  the  Lake  of  TomSa,  and  over  Hecla,  **  burn- 
ing amidst  the  waste  of  8nows,''-^a]l  added  sce- 
nery; and,  in  remotest  Greenland,  we  find  the 
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I  Court  of  Winter^  which  had  been  less  judiciously 
\  placed  in  the  former  copy.  Thence,  winding 
eastward  to  the  coast  of  Tartary,  we  are  presented 
with  an  improved  picture  of  the  frozen  ocean,  / 
f  and  a  totally  new  description  of  the  last  habitable 
climate,  and  its  sluggish  inhabitants,  on  thedifeary 
shores  of  the  Obey— and  with  a  spirited  eulogium 
on  the  renowned  Peter,  civilizing  his  Russian 
empire* 

And  here  end  the  material  contributions,  which 
the  strengthened  powers  of  the  bard  gave  to  this 
his  sublimest  poem. 

The  grand  thaw  appears  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  jearlier  edition ;  it  was  there  too  perfect  to 
want  revision ; — and  the  noble  conclusion  remains 
the  boast  of  his  younger  muse,  and  is  perhaps 
the  finest  passage  in  the  four  priceless  poems.-— 
Adieu! 
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LETTER  XV. 

Right  Hon.  Lavt  Elbanok  Butlsb. 

Lichfidd,  June  4,  1798. 
Since  I  hid  the  honoiir  and  haf^iness  to 


from  your  Ladytliip  ami  Mist  PoDsonby,  I  fetr  yoor 
mutual  peace  hat  again  beeAcrudTy  annoyed  by  the 
struggles  of  rebellion  in  your  native  country^  ral- 
lying her  dark  forces.  Happily,  however,  Aey 
meet  nothing  bat  defeat.  The  opinion  seema 
very  general,  that  ere  long  they  will  be  finally  sub- 
dued. May  it  prove  so  !<— for  if  Ireland  shouU 
fall  into  die  power  of  France,  a  similar  fiUe  for 
this  country  cannot  be  distant.  May  the  attempt 
to  overthrow  constitutional  government  in  Ireland 
be  such  as  to  blast  the  hopes,  and  wither  the  ex- 
ertions of  ^ose  in  our  own  nation,  who  suffer  their 
just  indignation  agaiiist  the  cabinet-council  of 
liondottto  pass  the  bounds  of  reason  and  humani- 
ty, who  are  endeavouring  to  establish  the  tyranny 
of  democratic  sway  in  these  dominions,  though 
they  perceive  the  lawless  oppression  it  has  pro- 
duced in  France,  where  extent  of  empire  presents 
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no  compensatioii  for  die  slavery  under  which  her 
people  groan. 

I  hope  to  Heaven,  that  the  force  from  Eng- 
h^id,  necesrary  to  quell  Irish  insurrection,  will  not 
exhaust  our  means  of  adequate  protection,  should 
the  de^^>erate  French  effect  their  invading  pur- 
pose.   If  they  can  escape  our  fleets,  they  doubt- 
less mean  to  make  a  descent  on  both  countries  at 
d^e  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  period.    Obtaining 
footing  in  Ireland,  the  mischief  to  us  of  the  dis- 
i^ecticm  there  would  indeed  be  terrible.     I  have 
always  foreseen  the  consequence  of  provoking 
the  majority  of  that  nation,  by  the  recal  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  imd  by  the  rejection  of  his  concilia- 
tory plan.    That  was  the  period,  never  perhaps 
again  to  recur,  in  which,  granting  to  the  Catholics 
equal  privileges  with  the  Protestants,  would  have 
softened  the  jealous  and  embittered  spirit  of  a 
long-oppressed,  a  brave,  but,  when  roused  into  re- 
sistance, a  fierce,  a  rash,  a  cruel  people  ;-*»would 
have  united  them,  heart  and  hand  vrith  England, 
against  the  common  foe,  the  tyrant  of  Europe. 

Our  private  friends  are  ever  first  and  oftenest 
in  our  thoughts,  beneath  the  lour  of  national  cala- 
mity. I  peruse  and  hear  every  syllable  of  Irish 
news  with  Lady  Eleanor  and  Miss  Ponsonby's 
image  before  my  eyes,  and  every  hope  and  fear  <m  * 
the  subject  passes  through  the  'medium  of  my 
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Id  wit  and  homoiiri  in  die  hi^piiieflB  of  lumag 
exactly  cau|^t  Dr  Darwin's  very  peculiar  style  of 
versificatioo,  the  audior  proves  himself  worthy  (o 
repreheody  by  exquisite  caricature,  the  faults  of  a 
fine  writer ;— his  elaborate  and  too  profuse  oraa- 
inents ; — the  too  lavish  frequency  of  those  hyper- 
boles whidi  make  rivers  laugh,  bridges  scowl,  and 
shores  applaud,  &c.— his  many  alFectatioiis; — hii 
eulogiums  on  the  demon  of  Europe,  modem  li- 
berty ;-^the  dissimilarity  to  their  subject  of  those 
succesuve  trains  of  passages,  which  begin  wiA, 
'^  So,"  and  ^'  Thus,'*  and  which  press  into  the  w^ 
vice  of  illustration  a  countless  numb^  of  circum- 
stances from  history,  fable,  romance,  and  tracfi- 
tion : — too  charmingly  told,  it  is  true;,  to  permit 
our  wishing  them  away,  while  we  £eel  diat  they 
toe  open  to  ridicule.  So,  also,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  the  plan,  the  Linilean  and  sexual  system 
of  plants  and  flowers,  whose  persomficalioo,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  elemental  properties,  is 
admirably  burlesqued  in  the  Loves  of  the  Trian- 
gles ;  where  curves,  and  cubes,  lines,  civdefl^ 
fluxions,  and  tangents,  are  transformed  into  nymphs 
anddBwains,  and  are  in  love  with  each  other.  Tro- 
chaic the  nymph  of  the  wheel,  in  love  widi 
Smpie-Jack.  The  nymphs  Parabola,  Hyperbola, 
and  Ellipsis  in  love  with  the  Cone,  &c.  &c  Nor 
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less  ably  satirized  is  the  hypothetical  philosophy 
of  the  notes  to  Darwin's  poem. 

Those  only  who  have  read  and  understood  that 
composition,  will  understand  and  feel  this  able- 
spirited  and  highly-amusing  satire  upon  its  faults. 
Both  will  be  alike  caviare  to  the  multitude. 

The  author,  whoever  he  is,  proves  himself  able 
to  break  a  poetic-lance  with  the  bard  of  Derby. 
It  is  diamond  cut  diamond  here.  After  all,  the 
true  judges  and  unenvying  admirers  of  fine  poetry^ 
have  only  to  open  the  Economy  of  Vegetatipn^ 
and  Loves  of  the  Plants,  to  forgive  their  author 
all  bis  afifectations  in  the  verse,  all  his  extrava- 
gant theories  in  the  notes — everything,  in  shorty 
but  his  irreiigion,  and  encomiums  on  the  terrible 
and  tyrannic  democracy  of  France,  in  considerar 
tion  of  those  exhaustless  and  genuine  beauties  and 
sublimities,  which  are  found  in  such  enchanting 
preponderance  along  his  fanciful  composition. 
All  such  readers,  however  they  may  be  amused 
with  the  rare  powers  of  this  able  and  learned  sa- 
tirist, will  feel  that  the  plan  of  Dr  Darwin's  poem> 
though  not  iiivulHerable  to  the  shafts  of  burlesque, 
was  yet  new  and  fortmiate  in  the  bands  of  genius^ 
so  bold,  imaginative,  and  fHcturesque,  that  the 
poetic  enqbaQtment  of  its  pages  is  resistless. 
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Mr  Satille. 

Lichfield f  June  15,  1799. 

It  is  unlucky,  but  I  hope  to  Heatven  it  will  not 
be  more  than  unlucky,  for  your  short  residence  in 
London,  that  here  is  a  June  ivhose  cloudless  ar-* 
dours  have  not  been  paralleled  during  very  many 
past  years.  The  summer-solstice  is  generally 
ushered  in  by  winds  and  showers;  but,  durii^ 
the  three  past  weeks,  the  rivers  have  shrunk  in 
their  banks,  the  channels  of  the  brooks  are  dry; 
the  lawns  are  brown  and  slippery;  the  earth 
wrinkles  as  in  frost ;  birds  sit  silent  in  the  centres 
of  the  hedge-rows ;  the  cows  stand  with  drooping 
neck  in  the  reedy  brooks ;  the  streets  are  still  va- 
cant and  dusty,  and  silence  is  over  the  hills  at 
noon^ 

I  have  passed  the  glowing  hours  from  break- 
fast till  dinner  on  the  terrace,  reading  Urry's 
Life  of  Chaucer,  published  1721,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Dr  Johnson's  existence.  It  surprised  m^ 
to  see  three  of  the  sentences  turned  in  John- 
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son's  peculiar  manner^  and  following  each  other 
— -thus : 

"  The  court  *,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  all 
that  was  great  and  splendid.  Every  thing  that 
could  be  desired  contributed  to  make  it  glorious  ; 
-—a  long  and  happy  reign,  successful  in  victories 
abroad,  filled  it  with  heroes,  and  a  just  administra- 
tion at  home  supplied  it  with  men  of  learning. 
These  are  so  inseparably  linked  together,  that 
where  there  are  men  of  valour,  there  can  be  no 
slavery  and  oppression ;  and  where  there  are  slavery 
and  oppression,  there  can  be  no  men  of  learning." 

These  sentences  have  a  strength  of  expression, 
and  roundness  of  construction  unlike  the  loose 
and  involved  style  of  our  prose-writers,  so  early  in 
this  century,  even  of  that  which  was  generally 
esteemed  the  best,  as  Addison's.  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  the  rounder  and  more  nerv- 
ous period  to  have  been  introduced  by  Dr  John- 
son :  but  these  sentences  are  strikingly  in  his  style, 
and  not  only  in  their  construction,  but  in  that  im- 
posing air  of  decision,  which  impresses  ordinary 
minds  with  implicit  faith  in  the  veracity  of  dog- 
mas of  such  point  and  antithesis,  while  rational 
investigation  demonstrates  their  fallacy.  Men  of 
learning,  and  men  of  valour,  are  often  the  at- 
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1>2  LCTTBE  XVI. 

^  01  when  I  iMak  wfairt  plflMort  I  took  in  thee. 
What  joy  tiioa  gftT'st  me  in  tfay  prattling  infiwcy, 
Thy  sprigiilly  wit  and  eariy  blooming  beantyl— 
I  thoog^t  the  day  too  diort  to  gate  npoo  thee, 
.    Why  didst  tfaoatmn  to  Ibiyytbeny  and  cane  me  f" 

This  cruel  disappoiiitiiient  has  chained  him  muck 
— has  Uunentably  chilled  the  glow  of  his  wann 
and  generous  nund,  respecting  the  effusions  of 
genius  and  the  attaimnent  of  art  He  ceases  also 
to  delight  in  corresponding  with  his  distant  friends. 
It  is  loi^  since  I  heard  from  turn. 

I  remain,  dearest  Madam^  your  ever  affection- 
Ate  and  devoted,  &c* 
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Edmund  Wiglby,  Esq. 

Lichfield,  June  11, 1798. 

Ah,  Sir !  I  condole  with  you  on  the  late  di»* 
patches  from  Ireland.  Insurrection  there  grows 
more  dark,  bloody,  and  formidable.  Desperate 
and  cruel  as  that  people  shew  diemselves,  I  shall 
always  think  the  mischiefs  of  their  roused  and 
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long-embittei-ed  spirit,  have  been  drawn  upon  us 
by  ministerial  obstinacy,  and  unwise  measures,  to^ 
gether  with  almost  all  our  other  national  dangers. 
If  Ireland  cannot  be  effectually  subdued,  I  much 
fear  her  example  will  raise  English  discontent  to 
rebjellion-pitch.  The  distresses  occasioned  by  the 
decay  of  trade,  and  by  the  forcible  demand  for 
soldiers,  have,  I  am  told,  excited  much  hatred  to- 
wards government  amongst  the  lower  orders  of 
people,  even  in  this  tlie  loyalest  county  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  actual  hardship  and  misery ;  it  is  co 
ercion  upon  the  will,  both  as  to  life  and  property, 
and  not  theories,  as  Mr  Burke  idly  maintains, 
"which  are  the  real  causes  by  which  mighty  em- 
pires are  overthrown.  His  fatal  eloquence  awak 
ened  the  Quixotism  which  has  combated  his 
phantom  at  the  expence  of  incurring  real  dan- 
gers. 

Have  you  seen  an  exquisite  satire  on  the  plan 
and  on  the  absurdities  of  Darwin's  supremely  in* 
genious,  but  very  affected  poem.  The  Economy 
of  Vegetation,  and  Loves  of  the  Plants.  This 
sly  mockery  from  rival  genius,  is  entitled  The 
Loves  of  the  Triangles,  and  Allegoric  Garden. 
It  has. appeared  in  the  form  of  extracts  in  the 
Anti-Jacobin  for  last  April,  l6th,  23d,  and  foi* 
May  the  7th. 

VOL.  V.  H 
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Id  wit  and  hmnour,  in  die  happiDeaB  of  having 
exacUj  caught  Dr  Darwin's  very  peculiar  style  of 
YersificatioD,  the  aud&or  proves  himself  wordiy  to 
reprehend,  by  exquisite  caricature,  the  faults  of  a 
fine  writer ;— -his  elaborate  and  too  profuse  orna- 
ments;— the  too  lavish  frequency  of  those  hyper- 
boles which  make  rivers  laugh,  bridges  scowl,  and 
diores  applaud,  &c.-^is  many  affectations ; — his 
eulogiums  on  the  demon  of  Europe,  modem  li- 
berty ;*^Uie  dissimilarity  to  their  subject  of  those 
successive  trains  of  passages,  which  begin  with, 
"  So,"  and  **  Thus,"  and  which  press  into  the  ser- 
vice of  illustration  a  countless  number  of  circum- 
stimces  from  history,  fable,  romance,  and  tradi- 
tion : — too  charmingly  told,  it  is  true,  to  permit 
our  wishing  them  away,  while  we  £eel  that  they 
are  open  to  ridicule.     So,  also,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  the  plan,  the  Linilean  and  sexual  system 
of  plants  and  flowers,  whose  personificatioQ,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  elemental  properties,  is 
admirably  burlesqued  in  the  Loves  of  the  Trian- 
gles ;    where  curves,  and  cubes,  lines,  circles, 
fluxions,  and  tangents,  are  transformed  into  nymphs 
and^wains,  and  are  in  love  with  each  other.   Tro- 
chais^  the  nymph  of  the  wheel,  in  love  widi 
Smoke-Jack.    The  nymphs  Parabola,  Hyperbola, 
and  Ellipsis  in  love  with  the  Cone,  8cc.  Slc  Nor 
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less  ably  satirized  is  the  hypothetical  philosophy 
of  the  notes  to  Darwin's  poem. 

Those  only  who  have  read  and  understood  that 
composition,  will  understand  and  feel  this  able- 
spirited  and  highly-amusing  satire  upon  its  faults. 
Both  will  be  alike  caviare  to  the  multitude. 

The  author,  whoever  he  is,  proves  himself  able 
to  break  a  poetic- lance  with  the  bard  of  Derby. 
It  is  diamond  cut  diamond  here.  After  all,  the 
tnie  judges  and  unenvying  admirers  of  fine  poetry> 
have  only  to  open  the  Economy  of  Vegetatiqn, 
and  Loves  of  the  Plants,  to  forgive  their  author 
all  his  affectations  in  the  verse,  all  his  extrava- 
gant theories  in  the  notes — everything,  in  short, 
but  his  irreligion,  and  encomiums  on  the  terrible 
and  tyrannic  democracy  of  France,  in  considerar 
tion  of  those  exhaustless  and  genuine  beauties  and 
sublimities,  which  are  found  in  such  enchanting 
preponderance  along  his  fanciful  composition. 
All  such  readers^  however  they  may  be  .amused 
with  the  rare  powers  of  this  able  and  learned  sa- 
tirist, will  feel  that  the  plan  of  Dr  Darwin's  poem> 
tbougfa  not  hivulnerable  to  the  shafts  of  burlesque, 
was  yet  new  and  fortunate  in  the  hands  of  genius^ 
80  bold,  imi^inative,  and  {Mcturesque,  diat  the 
poetic  enqbantment  of  its  pages  is  resistless. 
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LETTER  XVIL 

Mr  Satille. 

Lichfield,  June  15,  179S. 

It  is  unlucky,  but  I  hope  to  Heaven  it  will  not 
be  more  than  unlucky,  for  your  short  residence  in 
X/)n()on,  that  here  is  a  June  whose  cloudless  ar* 
dours  have  not  been  paralleled  during  very  many 
past  years.  The  summer-solstice  is  generally 
ushered  in  by  winds  and  showers;  but,  during 
the  three  past  weeks,  the  rivers  have  shrunk  in 
their  banks,  the  channels  of  the  brooks  are  dry  ; 
the  lawns  are  brown  and  slippery ;  the  earth 
wrinkles  as  in  frost ;  birds  sit  silent  in  the  centres 
of  the  hedge-rows ;  the  cows  stand  with  drooping 
neck  in  the  reedy  brooks ;  the  streets  are  still  va- 
cant and  dusty,  and  silence  is  over  the  hiUs  at 
noon^ 

.  I  have  passed  the  glowing  hours  from  break- 
fast till  dinner  on  the  terrace,  reading  Urry's 
Life  of  Chaucer,  published  1721,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Dr  Johnson's  existence*  It  surprised  m^ 
to  see  three  of  the  sentences  turned  in  John- 
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son's  peculiar  manner^  and  following  each  other 
— -thus : 

"  The  court  *,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  all 
that  was  great  and  splendid.  Every  thing  that 
could  be  desired  contributed  to  make  it  glorious  ; 
-—a  long  and  happy  reign,  successful  in  victories 
abroad,  filled  it  with  heroes,  and  a  just  administra- 
tion at  home  supplied  it  with  men  of  learning. 
These  are  so  inseparably  linked  together,  that 
where  there  are  men  of  valour,  there  can  be  no 
slavery  and  oppression ;  and  where  there  are  slavery 
and  oppression,  there  can  be  no  men  of  learning." 

Tliese  sentences  have  a  strength  of  expression, 
and  roundness  of  construction  unlike  the  loose 
and  involved  style  of  our  prose-writers,  so  early  in 
this  century,  even  of  that  which  was  generally 
esteemed  the  best,  as  Addison's.  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  the  rounder  and  more  nerv- 
ous period  to  have  been  introduced  by  Dr  John- 
son :  but  these  sentences  are  strikingly  in  his  style, 
and  not  only  in  their  construction,  but  in  that  im- 
posing air  of  decision,  which  impresses  ordinary 
minds  with  implicit  faith  in  the  veracity  of  dog- 
mas of  such  point  and  antithesis,  while  rational 
investigation  demonstrates  their  fallacy.  Men  of 
learning,  and  men  of  valour,  are  often  the  at- 
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tendants  of  very  despotic  thrones :  as  tint  of  Au- 
gustus Cassar  evinced  in  former  ages,  and  diat  of 
Louis  the  XIV.  in  later  times.  Thus  vanishes 
the  veracity  of  that  assertion ; — and  thus,  before 
ihe  scrutiny  of  discerning  thought,  melts  into  in- 
anity the  first  part  of  one  of  Johnson's  soitences^ 
die  nature  and  style  of  vrhich  is  extremely  nmikr. 
''  Where  there  is  emulation  there  must  be  envy, 
and  where  there  is  envy,  there  can  be  no  virtue** 
It  will  readily  be  granted,  that  where  there  is  envy 
there  can  be  no  true  virtue;  but  to  blend  and 
confound  a  generous  with  a  base  passion,  by  as- 
serting, that*  where  there  is  emulation  there  must 
be  envy,  ill  became  the  moral  philosopher. 

It  has  always  been  confessed,  as  it  has  always 
been  felt,  that  emulation  is  the  prime  source  of 
excellence  in  every  art,  in  every  science,  and  in 
every  virtue.     It  is  as  distinct  from  envy  as  true 
and  tender  a£fection  is  distinct  from  merely  libi- 
dinous desire.     Emulation  loves — envy  hates  its 
object ;   emulation  hopes— envy  despairs ;  emu- 
lation is  ingenuous — euvy  is  deceitful;    emula- 
tion is  energetic^ — envy  is  indolent;    emulation 
delights  to  contemplate  its  model,  and  to  point 
out  to  others  its   every  excellence — envy  turns 
from  its  object^  or  examines  it  only  to  dqf>reciate ; 
emulation    is    the    health  of   genius — envy   its 
morbid  disease.    It  was  his  disease  who  has  pro- 
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nounced  that  no  virtue  can  exist  ia  the  mmd  it 
envenoms. 

That  emulation  may  degenerate  into  envy,  is 
certain,  as  an  overflow  of  healdi  may  produce 
fatal  distemper;  but  then  it  can  only  thus  dege- 
nerate where  the  temper  is  morose.  Passions,  so 
different  in  their  nature,  and  in  their  effects,  ciui 
have  no  natural,  much  less  inevitable  tendency  to 
incorporate. 

While  Chaucer's  historian  thus,  in  three  sen- 
tences, resembles  Johnson's  style  and  manner,  he 
writes  of  his  author  with  a  very  different  spirit 
from  that  which  dipt  in  aquafortis  the  biographic 
pen  which  chronicled  our  poets.  Mr  Urry  very 
beautifully  descants  on  the  genius  and  writings  of 
the  father  of  English  verse ;  and  with  an  efflores- 
cence of  diction,  atf  little  common  to  the  prose  of 
that  period,  as  was  the  nervous  compression  as  to 
style,,  in  the  preceding  extract  from  the  Life  of 
Chaucer— thus : 

'^  Chaucer's  life  was  temperate  and  regular. 
He  went  to  rest  with  the  sun  in  summer,  and, 
rising  before  it,  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  best 
part  of  the  day,  his  morning  walk  and  fresh  con- 
templations. Hence  he  had  the  advantage  of  de- 
scribing the  morning  in  that  lively  manner  which 
we  so  often  find  exemplified  in  his  works.  The 
sprmging  sun  glows  warm  in  his  lines,  and  the 
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fragrant  air  breathes  cool  in  his  descriptions. 
We  smell  the  sweets  of  the  blooming  hav/s,  and 
hear  the  music  of  the  feathered  choir,  whenever 
we  take  a  forest-walk  with  him.  The  hour  of 
the  day  b  not  easier  to  be  discovered  from  the  re- 
flection of  the  sun  in  Titian's  paintings,  than  in 
Chaucer's  morning-landscapes.'' 

It  is  amiable  in  the  biographer  of  excellent 
persons  to  place  every  merit  in  the  fullest  light ; 
and  generous  minds  are  more  dbposed  to  pardon 
a  little  over-weening  partiality,  than  the  slightest 
treachery  of  unjust  depreciation ;  while,  to  unge- 
nerous minds,  more  welcome  is  that  caustic-spleen 
which  gratifies  their  wish  of  levelling  the  exalted. 
Of  Mr  Urry's  far  more  virtuous  partiality,  1  met 
a  striking  instance  in  the  following  passage. 

*'  In  most  of  Chaucer's  poems,  where  he  designs 
an  imaginaiy  scene,  he  certainly  copies  it  from  a 
real  landscape.  In  his  Cuckow  and  Nightingale, 
the  morning-walk  may  be  traced  at  this  day,  from 
bis  house,  through  part  of  the  park,  into  the  vale 
under  Blenheim  Castle,  as  certainly  as  we  may  be 
assured  that  maples,  instead  of  phylereas,  were  the 
ornaments  round  the  bower .^' 

Always  charmed  by  local  appropriation  in  poe- 
tic landscape,  I  eagerly  turned  to  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  in.  Chaucer's  Cuckow  and  Nightingale, 
.and  found  it  thus  : 
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*'  And  right  anon,  as  I  the  day  espied, 
Ko  longer  'would  I  in  my  bed  abide. 
But  into  a  wood  that  was  me  fast  by, 
I  went  forth  alone  myself  boldily, 
And  held  my  way  down  by  a  brooke*s  side, 

Till  I  came  to  a  land  of  white  and  green. 

So  fair  an  one  had  I  never  in  been  ; 

The  ground  was  green  powderM  with  daisy, 

The  flowris  and  the  groves  alikie, 

All  green  and  white  was  nothing  ellis  seen. 

There  sat  I  down  among  the  fair  flowris, 
And  saw  the  birds  tripping  out  of  their  bowris ; 
There  as  they  roosted  them  had  all  night, 
They  were  so  joyful  of  the  dayis  light. 
They  began  of  May  for  to  do  honoris.*' 


Thus  closes  a  description  which  has,  in  truth, 
none  of  that  local  appropriation  attributed  to  it 
by  Mr  Urry.  It  is  alike  suited  to  every  scene 
through  which  nins  a  brook.  The  daisies  do  no- 
thing for  the  appropriation,  since  every  English 
turf  at  least  has  its  daisies.  The  land,  therefore, 
of  white  and  green  can  present  no  peculiar  spot. 
We  know  not,  from  such  expressions,  whether  the 
place  described  be  a  hill,  a  valley,  a  field,  a  forest^ 
or  a  glen.  This  indistinctness,  this  total  want  of 
local  discrimination,  renders  poetic  landscape  very 
defective.  Since  the  time  of  Chaucer,  its  duties 
have  been  better  imderstood.    Milton's  and  Thorn- 
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son's  landscapes  are  so  distinct,  that  die  painter 
might  draw  from  them  as  readily  as  from  Nature 
herself;  while,  before  the*poetic  imagination,  they 
rise  discriminate  and  complete  in  all  the  tints  of 
their  season.  Nor  less  accurate  is  the  scenic- 
painting  of  our  best  modem  poets.  The  scene 
they  delineate  lives  in  their  verse.  I  confess^  how- 
ever, there  is  one  very  picturesque  line  in  my  quo- 
tation from  the  old  bard : 

**  And  taw  the  bMi  tripping  ovt  oftbeir  bowris.*' 

It  is  an  image  that  strongly,  as  well  as  beautifully, 
marks  the  hour  of  summer's  dawn. 

Ah !  what  an  hour  of  pleasantness  and  prime  is 
that  in  this  sultry  period ! — but,  weary  and  oppres- 
sed with  the  heats  of  the  preceding  day,  the  lead^ 
mace  of  sleep  Jies  too  heavy  on  our  lids  to  permit 
us  to  look  on  the  half-opened  eyes  of  the  morning, 
or  to  view  the  sun 

^  While  yet  his  dewy  ndii  slope  to  eartli. 
And  all  the  kindliog  Undscapes  of  the  east 
lUie  gemmM  to  meet  his  beams.*" 
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UETTER  XVIII. 

Miss  Ponsonbt. 

Licfifield,  June  19,  179B. 

I  HOPED  to  have  acknowledged  my  loved  Miss 
Ponsouby's  last,  and  very  kind  letter,  in  an  hour 
^hen  the  reply  might  have  commenced  with  those 
glad  gratulations  that  my  heart  longs  to  utter—-* 
but  the  felicity  is  at  present  denied  me.  The 
rest  of  many  of  my  nights  has  been  disturbed  by 
the  dread  those  sanguinary  tidings  inspired,  which 
arrived  from  Ireland  since  I  wrote  to  Lady  Elea- 
nor, and  many  a  heartache  has  sickened  the  awak- 
mg  hour. 

To  attain  lettered  ease  and  tranquillity  of  spirit, 
you  fled  together,  in  early  youth,  from  the  other- 
wise inextricable  mazes  of  connection.  The  re- 
solution and  constancy  with  which  the  plan  has 
been  pursued  through  nineteen  years,  rendered  it, 
as  I  thought,  invulnerable  to  any  long-enduring 
care,  sorrow,  or  solicitude,  while  life  and  health 
were  mutually  lent  you.  Often  have  I  said  to 
myself,  picturing  the  little  Eden, 
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^  If  e*cr  coutent  deignM  ^hmt  mortil  dtme^ 
That  if  her  place  of  dearest  rcttdenee.'* 

But,  alas!  civil  war  is  an  omnipresent  fiend, 
whose  baleful  influence  penetrates  every  seclusion, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  have  dependence  on,  or 
connection  with  the  country  it  ravages.  Yet  be 
comforted,  my  dear  and  honoured  friends,  and  re- 
pose upon  the  hope  that  Lord  Comwallis  and  his 
armies  will  crush  this  horrid,  thb  murderous  re- 
bellion !•— that  when  valour,  generalship,  and  num- 
bers have  unstrung  its  sinews,  he  will  be  commis- 
sioned to  extend  that  concession  to  the  just  claims 
of  the  people,  which  may  do  away  all  invidious 
distinction  between  catholic  and  protestant,  dis- 
senter and  churchman ;  the  tyrannic  exertion  of 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  assassinations, 
the  woes,  and  dangers  to  both  islands,  that  have 
been  the  bitter  fruits  of  bad  policy  and  injustice 
on  one  hand,  and  of  wicked  and  unbridled  revenge 
on  the  other. 

Amiable  Mrs  St  George— Where  is  she? — 
Not  in  Ireland,  I  hope. 

Since  I  closed  the  last  sentence,  I  have  read 
to-day's  paper.  Thank  God  it  enables  mc  to 
congratulate  on  the  better  aspect  of  the  de- 
plored contest.     Yes,   the  smiles  of  hope  are 
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at  this  instant  relumining  the  countenance  of  m^ 
friends.  O  may  their  soft  cheering  light  be  per- 
manent ! 

{  remain^  Sic. 
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Rev.  T.  S.  Whalley. 

Lichfieldy  July  S,  1799* 

You  complained,  when  you  wrote  to  me,  of  re- 
cent indisposition.  The  ardours  of  last  month  must 
have  been  trying  to  the  degree  of  weakness  which 
accompanies  convalescence ;  but  the  pure  gales  of 
your  mountain  would  temper  the  flames  of  its  days, 
and  heavy  sultriness  of  its  nights,  and,  I  trust,  you 
have  ere  this  time  regained  your  strength.  I  congra^ 
tulate  you  upon  the  state  of  an  health,  which,  well 
I  know,  is  dearer  to  you  than  your  own.  Very 
long  may  that,  and  all  your  other  comforts,  be 
continued,  and  mitigate,  more  and  more  yet 
every  day,  one  bosom-woe,  for  which  I  often 
sigh  !*--but  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  cruel  theme. 
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ly  goo8,  may  possibly  be  loyed  by  their  own  chil- 
dren, but  must  be  hated  by  those  of  another  wo* 

roan. 

This  day  Mr#  F.  takes  everlasting  leave  of  thm 
her  native  city  as  an  home.  No  inhabitant  in  her 
class  has  been  so  stationary.  Surely,  surely  the 
must  feel  some  portion  of  that  regret,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  she  did  not  wear,  on  such  a  wide, 
«uch  an  interminable  separation ! 

As  to  me ! — ^how  little  do  we  know  ourselves! 
I  was  always  conscious  that  she  did  not  love  me, 
though,  while  her  father  lived,  his  partiality  for 
me  threw  us  often  together,  through  a  long  course 
of  years ;  but  we  were  not  kindred  spirits ;  yet 
.was  she,  when  in  good  humour,  more  agreeable 
to  pie  than  I  was  to  her.  Of  late  yeirs,  how- 
ever, the  repeated  proofs  she  has  given  of  utter 
jwant  of  regard,  by  a  course  of  trivial  but  studied 
flights,  wholly  unprovoked,  made  me  fancy  she 
had  extinguished  the  affection  in  my  heart,  that 
^ew  on  frequent  association,  in  spoitive  infancy 
and  hoping  youth ;  and  in  our  later  period  of 
calm  descent  from  the  meridian  of  life,  from  mu- 
tual consciousness  of  those  eternally  vanished 
beings,  which,  separately,  and  sometimes  jointly, 
interested  us ; — but,  on  taking  leave  of  her  yester- 
day, I  found  that  pained  impressions  of  unpro- 
voked unkindness  had  not  dissolved  the  force  of 
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those  ties.  I  was  affected,  even  to  angiiish^'at 
bidding  her  an  adieu,  so  likely  to  be  eternal. 

You  j»re  more  sanguine  than  ever,  I  find,  on  the 
Abject  of  that  contest  which  you  think  we  have 
maintained  for  the  preservation  of  Europe,  and 
.which,  I  think,  we  have  maintained  for  our  own  de- 
9truction,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  that  tyrannic 
nation,  the  annihilation  of  whose  very  existence, 
on  the  scale  of  continental  empire,  we  madly 
planned. 

You  have  the  eloquence  and  the  infatuation  of 
Burke  on  this  theme, — ^and  I  am  one  of  the  twin^ 
spirits  of  Cassandra,  doomed,  alas!  to  prophesy 
tmly,  without  obtaining  any  credit  for, our  future, 
by  the  full  aecomplishment  of  our  past  predic- 
tions. 

It  is  still  my  unshaken  creed,  that  if  princes, 
and  those  who  counsel  them,  had  discernment 
enough  to  be  more  afraid  of  the  pressure  of  ac- 
tual distress  amongst  the  people,  than  of  systems 
and  modes  of  faith,  which  ^hey  may  fancy  inimical 
to  suborctinate  government,  we  should  hear  of 
few  empires  being  subverted.  What  made  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  so  happy  for  her  subjects,  so 
glorious  to  herself,  but  her  unswerving  resolve 
never  to  sacrifice  the  blood  of  her  people,  and 
hazard  destroying  their  means  of  comfort  by  waste 

VOL.  V.  1 
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of  the  public  treasure^  to  obtam  the  Ake  |^ory  of 
war,  when  its  straggles,  its  consequent  and  cireail- 
ful  evils,  could  either  be  avoided  or  terraiiiated. 
Her  people  felt  tfiia  truly  maternal  care ;  and  that 
consciousness  made  the  chains  of  her  deqM>ti8Di 
l^t.  O!  justly  does  your  favourite  poet  er- 
claim,  in  his  Task : 

^  War  18  •  gane  jfbkh,  were  thefar  8ot»|eeli  wiM^ 
Kings  ooold  not  play  at." 

I  have  the  unbiassed  testimony  of  your  letten 
from  the  Continent,  in  1783,  when  the  impression, 
which  produced  that  sympathy,  was  local,  iaune- 
diate,  and  warm,  for  the  miseries  of  Savoy,  when 
you  saw  monarchical  tyranny  wrenching  frotn  the 
hard  hands  of  laborious  savages  the  fruits  of  theff 
toil.  The  same  oppressive  system  prevailed  m 
Germany. 

Was  it  to  be  expected,  that  people  thus  enslav- 
ed, thus  miserable,  would  resist  effectually  the  as- 
saults of  a  foreign  power,  extending  the  lures  of 
emancipation  and  comfort  ?  What  matters  it  to  the 
wretched  who  those  are  that  impose  their  wretch- 
edness i  If  national  prejudice  and  national  pride 
did  not  utterly  perplex  and  mislead  the  judgment 
of  numlbers,  who  have  high  talent  and  exten- 
sive information,  conscious   that  misery  rushes 
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when  France  wished^  and  England  ought  to  have 
^vished  it^  it  must  be  at  least  as  unsafe  now  and 
hereafter; — that  is   demonstrable ;^^and  of  the 
ceaseless  continuance  of  this  exterminating  con- 
test^ ruin  and  revolution  are  the  certain  conse- 
quences to  this  country.     It  is  romantic  in  the  ex* 
treme^  to  hope  that  France  will  relinquish  the  op- 
portunity given  her  by  our  foolish  obstinacy^  of 
wasting  us  into  helpless  weakness  by  the  insup- 
portable expence  of  this  war^  and  its  sure  destruc- 
tion to  our  commerce ;  especially  since  she  is  ob- 
liged to  keep  up  standing  armies  to  maintain  her 
continental  conquests^  which  render  it  little  more 
expence  to  her  to  be  at  war  than  at  peace  with 
England.    At  this  juncture,  Louis  the  XVIII.| 
on  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  durst  not  grant  to 
baffled  England  advanti^eous  terms  of  peace, 
even  had  he  the  gratitude  to  wish  it;  so  true  is  it. 
that  nothing  can  rationally  be  hoped  for  the  in- 
terest of  this  country  from  any  change  of  govern- 
ment in  France ;  nor  yet,  if,  stung  by  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  tyrannic  nation,  Spam,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  should  again  unite  to  oppose  her.     If,  in 
the  zenith  of  their  strength,  wealth,  and  prosperi- 
ty, and  supported  by  England,  they  failed  in  every 
attempt  against  France,  even  when  she  was  un- 
allied,  and  in  anarchy,  what  now  can  they  hope  to 
effect  to  check  a  power  so  vast  and  so  establish- 
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ed  i     Amenca^  distant^  and  without  ships  of  war, 
cannot  annoy  France,   and    must  be  defended 
against  her  by  us  at  a  vast  expence.    Then,  as  to 
the  new  boasts  of  Russia,  I  wonder  you  are  not 
weary  of  being  duped  by  them.     That  emperor, 
like  his  politically  wise,  though  wicked  predeces- 
8or/shews  us  fleets  in  the  magic-lantern  of  hope,  but 
none  appear  in  our  seas.   Meanwhile  our  conquests 
in  the  West  Indies  are  gradually  wrested  from  us, 
and  probably  Bonaparte  is  gone  to  the  East,  and,  if 
he  has  slipt  our  fleet,  we  have  no  armies  diere  to  op- 
pose his.  And,  lo !  a  new  voracious  grave  is  opened 
for  our  best  blood  and  exhausted  treasure  in  Ire- 
land— ^a  grave  which  timely  conciliation,  as  ex- 
tended hj  Lord  Fitzwiiliam,  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  have  kept  closed.    The  hour  is  now 
past  in  which  conciliation  could  avail  us  there. 
At  least  it  must  not  be  tried  till  all  the  force  of  the 
rebellion  is  broken.    The  dc^s  of  civil  war  are 
slipt  on  that  unhappy  and  loi^-oppressed  country, 
and  must  range  on  through  misery  and  blood« 
Resistance  there  has  assumed  a  too  infernal  form 
to   excite  any  thing  but  detestation  in  candid 
minds  ^  and  of  its  triumph,  civil  war,  or  French 
dominion  here,  must  be  the  consequence. 

The  dispersion  of  th^  public  apprehensions  ex- 
cited by  die  gasconade  of  the  French  and  their  in- 
vasion-plans, ha9  es^cited  new  intoxication.     Our 
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nation  hi»  almost  risen  in  mass !     InsiurrecUon  is 
likely,  for  the  present,  to  be  crushed  in  Ireland, 
and  we  exult  and  triumph,  and  shut  our  eyes  to 
die  loi^  train  of  national  evils  inseparable  from 
the  continuance  of  a  war  we  have  no  power  to 
terminate  on  terms  of  tolerable  advantage;— a 
war  whose  motives  vanished,  or  changed  their 
ground  beneath  our  obstinate  persistence ; — and 
how  that  persbtence  is,  as  you  assert  to  save 
Europe,  if  it  should  not  destroy  i»,  I  am  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  guess,  disengaged  as  we  are  from  all 
<mr  allies,  and  not  surely  mad  enough  to  begin  again 
Ibe  desperate  game  of  subsidy,  widiout  which,  our 
ministers  asserted  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of 
die  allies,  four  years  ago,  to  oppose  France  to 
purpose.    How,  then,  should  they  now  oppose 
her,  strengdfiened  as  she  is,  and  they  ''  exhausted^ 
oppressed,    and   fidlen."     Armed   and  fortified 
against  all  outward  assault,  she  csm  only  fdl  by 
internal  dissension,  and  that  will  never  take  place 
while  foreign  powers  continue  to  menace  her. 

Without  any  senatorial  connect^n,  without  a 
single  selfish  view  to  bias  my  understandii^,  Aese 
are  my  deep-felt  convictions-— they  have  resulted 
from  a  strictly  dispas^onate  attention  to  the  ar* 
guments  for  and  against  the  prosecution  of  this 
war,  fiwn  the  period  of  its  commencement,  col- 
lected  from  a  ministerial   paper,    the  Evening 
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Mul* — ^tihe  only  one  I  read,  for  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  the  errors  of  ministry  on  the  exi^gerating  page 
of  their  avowed  and  indiscriminate  foes.  Heaven 
knows  they  are  snfBeiently  g^antic  on  the  tablets 
of  Am  friends.  I  have  read^  with  equal  eye,  the 
books  of  Burke^  and  of  Boothby^  and  Macintosh^ 
of  Erskine,  and  of  Gifford.  Attached  to  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country^  and  dreading  revolution,  I 
am  alike  disposed  to  censure  the  opposition  as  the 
ministry,  when  any  thing  falls  from  their  lips  or 
pensy  which  tends  to  produce  tumult  and  revolt. 
Hence  I  have  been  reproached  with  aristocracy 
by  the  violent  of  die  opposing  party,  and  with  de- 
mocracy by  die  court  idolaters ; — but  yoq,  how- 
ever we  may  differ,  will  understand  me  better, 
believing  me  at  once  attached  to  the  triune  do^ 
minion  of  England,  and  one  of  the  sincei^t  of 
your  friends. 
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my  perception  of  the  brightness,  the  splendoilr  of 
Ae  latter. 

I  cannot  admit  your  Shaftsbnrean*  principle 
respecting  caricature  ;  its  impossibility  of  being 
happy  if  its  object  is  excellent.  I  have  frequently 
met  with  comic  and  witty  parody  of  writing, 
which  was  in  itself  justly  admirable.  Several  of 
the  simply  beautiful  and  touching  parts  in  Sben- 
stone's  charming  pastorals  have  been  laughably 
burlesqued ;  and  Sheridan,  in  his  Critic,  has  thus 
wantoned  with  lovely  passages  io  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  particularly  with  Eve^s  enumeration 
and  recapitulation  of  those  objects  which  had  de- 
lighted her  in  the  presence  of  Adam,  and  in  his 
absence  lost  the  power  to  please.  Now  one 
single  instance  of  disproof  overthrows  the  des- 
potism of  an  axiom. 

Ridicule  is  certainly  most  powerful  when  it 
fastens  upon  bombast,  affectation,  and  absurdity; 
but,  by  the  power  of  wit,  it  can  be  very  amusing 
without  its  object  being  in  itself  turgid,  absurd,  or 
affected.  To  be  essentially  ridiculous,  and  to  be 
open  to  Ridicule,  are,  to  my  comprehension,  dif- 
ferent things.  Inflation  and  foppery  of  style,  are 
the  broad  marks  at  which  she  dims ;  but,  I  con- 


*  Lord  Sbaflsbury  maintains,  Hiat  ridicule  is  tke  test  of 
tralh.— 5. 
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ceive^  tbat  all  novel,  darings  and  grand  ideas,  all 
that  we  term  sublime,  are  vulnerable  to  her  shafts; 
-—that  pathos  and  simplicity  diemselves  have  not 
shields  of  proof,  which  can  onlj  be  worn  by  the 
bard,  in  compositions  where  the  reasonii^  powers, 
rather  than  those  of  the  heart  or  die  imagination, 
prevail. 

Many  of  the  passages  in  Darwin's  poetry,  and 
in  the  notes,  are  exqui^tely  parodied  in  the  Loves 
of  the  Triangles ;  such  as  u^,  with  licentious  fre- 
quency,  alliteration,  imd  those  h3rperboles  which 
make  mountains  dance,  put  groves  into  ecstasies, 
and  render  caves  sulky — ^those  successive  similies, 
conmnencing  with  so  and  thus,  which,  however 
beautiful  in  themselves,  have  to  dieir  subject  na 
similitude,  and  are  therefore  absurd  in  their  forced 
application; — the  long  continuation  of  passives 
that  begin, "  Gnomes,"  you  did  this, — **  Nymphs,*^ 
you  did  that;  those  which  tend  to  applaud  the 
fiend  of  Europe,  modem  liberty ;  and  that  hypo- 
tfietical  extmvagance  in  the  notes,  whieh  labours, 
by  the  most  ridiculous  suggestions,  to  get  rid  of 
Deity.  These  appear  to  possess  m  themselves, 
some  an  obvious,  and  some  a  latent  portion  of  the 
ridiculous,  which  this  satire  eposes  and  draws 
out  into  glaring  view;  and  that  they,  therefore, 
are  in  the  first  class  of  my  distinction  between  in- 
herent absurdity,  and   that  which  only  momen» 
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tartly  seems  absurd  by  the  power  of  witty  caric»> 
lure. 

The  plan  of  Darwin's  poem  seems  to  me,  in 
the  second  class^  open  to  ridicule ;  not  in  itself 
more  ridiculous  than  other  allegories.     Poetic  fe- 
licity is  surely  in  that  plan^  which  enabled  genius 
to  invest  the  elementary  properties  witjh  the  finest 
imaginary  forms ;  which  empowered  the  poet  to 
embody  Uie  vegetable  creation ;  to  endue  its  pro* 
ductions  with  passions  and  sentiments ;  to  present 
die  most  striking,  contrasted,  and  masterly  land- 
scapes to  the  eye  of  the  reader,  by  describing  the 
different  places  and  scenes  to  which  the  plant  or 
flower  of  his  description  is  indigenous ;  to  apply 
to  poetry  natural  history/ astronomic  science,  and 
the  mechanic  powers ;  to  enlist  in  the  service  of 
illustration,  which  need  not  forcibly  to  have  been 
applied,  the  stores  of  die  author^s  recollection 
from  history,  fable,  and  mecdote.    This  plan  was 
new,  was  comprehensive ;  it  included  die  beauti- 
ful and  sublime,  and  opened  a  wide  field  for  the 
range  of  an  imagination,  daring,  inventive,  and 
picturesque  as  Darwin's  :  but  it  was  open  to  ridi- 
cule, as  our  arch  Bmd  able  satirist  has  proved*    It 
has  however,  on  the  whole,  produced  so  much  ge- 
nuinely beautiful  poetry,  as  to  leave  an  immense 
preponderance  of  excellence  in  counterpoise  of 
error :— excellence,  the  resistless  enchantment  of 
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when  France  wished^  and  England  ought  to  have 
^vished  it^  it  must  be  at  least  as  unsafe  now  and 
hereafter; — that  is   demonstrable ;^*-and  of  the 
ceaseless  continuance  of  this  exterminating  con- 
test^ ruin  and  revolution  are  the  certain  conse- 
quences to  this  country.     It  is  romantic  in  the  ex* 
treme,  to  hope  that  France  will  relinquish  the  op- 
portunity given  her  by  pur  foolish  obstinacy^  of 
wasting  us  into  helpless  weakness  by  the  insup- 
portable expence  of  this  war^  and  its  sure  destruc- 
tion to  our  commerce ;  especially  since  she  is  ob- 
liged to  keep  up  standing  aimies  to  maintain  her 
continental  conquests^  which  render  it  little  more 
expence  to  her  to  be  at  war  than  at  peace  with 
England.     At  this  juncture^  Louis  the  XVIII.^ 
on  the  throne  of  his  fathers^  durst  not  grant  to 
baffled   England  advanti^eous  terms  of  peace, 
even  had  he  the  gratitude  to  wish  it;  so  true  is  it- 
that  nothing  can  rationally  be  hoped  for  the  in- 
terest of  this  country  from  any  change  of  govern- 
ment in  France;  nor  yet,  if,  stung  by  the  oppres* 
sions  of  the  tyrannic  nation,  Spain,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  should  again  unite  to  oppose  her.     If,  in 
the  zenith  of  their  strength,  wealth,  and  prosperi- 
ty, and  supported  by  England,  they  failed  in  every 
attempt  against  France,  even  when  she  was  un- 
allied,  and  in  anarchy,  what  now  can  they  hope  to 
effect  to  check  a  power  so  vast  and  so  estaMish- 
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ed  i  Ameiicay  distant^  and  without  ships  of  war, 
cannot  annoy  France,  and  must  be  defended 
against  her  by  us  at  a  vast  expence.  Then,  as  to 
the  new  boasts  of  Russia^  I  wonder  you  are  not 
weary  of  being  duped  by  them.  That  emperor, 
like  his  politically  wise,  though  wicked  predeces- 
sor/shews  us  fleets  in  the  magic-lantern  of  hope,  but 
none  appear  in  our  seas.  Meanwhile  our  conquests 
in  the  West  Indies  are  gradually  wrested  from  us, 
and  probably  Bonaparte  is  gone  to  die  East,  and,  if 
he  has  slipt  our  fleet,  we  have  no  armies  diere  to  op- 
pose his.  And,  lo !  a  new  voracious  grave  is  opened 
for  our  best  blood  and  exhausted  treasure  in  Ire- 
land— ^a  grave  which  timely  conciliation,  as  ex- 
tended by  Lord  Fitzwiiliam,  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  have  kept  closed.  The  hour  is  now 
past  in  which  conciliation  could  avail  us  there. 
At  least  it  must  not  be  tried  till  all  the  force  of  the 
rebellion  is  broken.  The  d<^s  of  civil  war  are 
slipt  on  that  unhappy  and  long-oppressed  country, 
and  must  range  on  through  misery  and  blood# 
Resistance  there  has  assumed  a  too  infernal  form 
to  excite  any  thing  but  detestation  in  candid 
minds  ^  and  of  its  triumph,  civil  war,  or  French 
dominion  here,  mu3t  be  th^  consequence. 

The  dispersion  of  th^  public  apprehensions  ex- 
cited by  the  gasconade  of  the  French  and  their  in- 
vasion-plans, ha9  excited  new  intoxication.     Our 
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nation  h»  almost  risen  in  mass !    InsurrecUon  b 
likely,  for  the  present,  to  be  crushed  in  Ireland, 
and  we  exult  and  triumph,  and  shut  our  eyes  to 
die  long  train  of  national  erils  inseparable  from 
the  continuance  of  a  war  we  have  no  power  to 
temsinate  on  terms  of  tolerable  advantage ;— -a 
war  whose  motives  vanished,  or  changed  their 
ground  beneath  our  obstinate  persistence; — ^and 
how  that  persbtence  is,  as  you  assert,  to  save 
Europe,  if  it  should  not  destroy  us,  I  am  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  guess,  disengaged  as  we  are  from  all 
our  allies,  and  not  surely  mad  enough  to  begin  again 
Ibe  desperate  game  of  subsidy,  without  which,  our 
ministers  asserted  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of 
die  allies,  four  years  ago,  to  oppose  France  to 
purpose.    How,  then,  should  they  now  oppose 
her,  strengthened  as  she  is,  and  they  "  exhausted, 
oppressed,    and   fallen "     Armed   and   fortified 
against  all  outward  assault,  she  cjpa  only  fidl  by 
internal  dissension,  and  that  will  never  take  place 
while  foreign  powers  continue  to  menace  her. 

Without  any  senatorial  connection,  without  a 
single  selfish  view  to  bias  my  understandii^,  these 
are  my  deep-felt  convictions — ^they  have  resulted 
from  a  strictly  dispas^onate  attention  to  the  ar- 
guments for  and  against  the  prosecution  of  this 
war,  from  the  period  of  its  commencement,  col- 
lected  from  a  ministerial  paper,    the  Evening 
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Mail* — ^the  only  one  I  read,  for  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  the  errors  of  ministry  on  the  exaggerating  page 
of  their  avowed  and  indiscriminate  foes.  Heaven 
knows  they  are  sufficiently  g^andc  on  the  tablets 
of  their  friends.  I  have  read,  with  equal  eye,  the 
books  of  Burke,  and  of  Boothby,  and  Macintosh, 
of  Erskine,  and  of  Gifford.  Attached  to  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  and  dreading  revolution,  I 
am  alike  disposed  to  censure  the  opposition  as  the 
mimstry,  when  any  thing  fialls  from  their  lips  or 
pens,  which  tends  to  produce  tumult  and  revolt. 
Hence  I  have  been-  reproached  with  aristocracy 
by  the  violent  of  the  oppofdng  party,  and  with  de- 
niocracy  by  the  court  idolaters  ; — but  you,  bow- 
ever  we  may  differ,  will  understand  me  better, 
believing  me  at  once  attached  to  the  triune  do^ 
minion  of  Englandi  and  one  of  the  sincerest  of 
your  friends. 
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when  France  wished^  and  England  ought  to  have 
wished  it,  it  must  be  at  least  as  unsafe  now  and 
hereafter; — that  is  demonstrable ;«— and  of  the 
ceaseless  continuance  of  this  exterminatii^  con- 
testy  ruin  and  revolution  are  the  certain  conse- 
quences to  this  country.     It  is  romantic  in  the  ex* 
treme,  to  hope  that  France  will  relinquish  the  op- 
portunity given  her  by  our  foolish  obstinacy,  of 
wasting  us  into  helpless  weakness  by  the  insup- 
pA'table  expence  of  this  war,  and  its  sure  destruc- 
tion to  our  commerce ;  especially  since  she  is  ob- 
liged to  keep  up  standing  armies  to  mamtain  her 
continental  conquests,  which  render  it  little  more 
expence  to  her  to  be  at  war  than  at  peace  with 
England.    At  this  juncture,  Lotus  the  XVIII., 
on  the  throne  of  hb  fathers,  durst  not  grant  to 
baffled   England  advantageous  terms  of  peace, 
even  had  he  the  gratitude  to  wish  it ;  so  true  is  it- 
that  nothing  can  rationally  be  hoped  for  the  in- 
terest of  this  country  from  any  change  of  govern- 
ment in  France ;  nor  yet,  if,  stung  by  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  tyrannic  nation,  Spain,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  should  again  unite  to  oppose  her.     If,  in 
the  zenith  of  their  strength,  wealth,  and  prosperi- 
ty, and  supported  by  England,  they  failed  in  every 
attempt  against  France,  even  when  she  was  un- 
allied,  and  in  anarchy,  what  now  can  they  hope  to 
effect  to  check  a  power  so  vast  and  so  establish- 
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ed  i     America,  distanti  and  without  ships  of  war, 
cannot  annoy  France,   and    must  be  defended 
against  her  by  us  at  a  vast  expence.    Then,  as  to 
the  new  boasts  of  Russia,  I  wonder  you  are  not 
iveary  of  being  duped  by  them.     That  emperor, 
like  his  politically  wise,  though  wicked  predeces- 
sor/she ws  us  fleets  in  the  magic-lantern  of  hope,  but 
none  appear  in  our  seas.   Meanwhile  our  conquests 
in  the  West  Indies  are  gradually  wrested  from  us, 
and  probably  Bonaparte  is  gone  to  the  East,  and,  if 
he  has  slipt  our  fleet,  we  have  no  armies  there  to  op- 
pose his.  And,  lo !  a  new  voracious  grave  is  opened 
for  our  best  blood  and  exhausted  treasure  in  Ire* 
land — a  grave  which  timely  conciliation,  as  ex- 
tended by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  have  kept  closed.    The  hour  is  now 
past  in  which  conciliation  could  avail  us  there. 
At  least  it  must  not  be  tried  till  all  the  force  of  the 
rebellion  is  broken.    The  dogs  of  civil  war  are 
slipt  on  that  unhappy  and  long-oppressed  country, 
and  must  range  on  through  misery  and  bloods 
Resistance  there  has  assumed  a  too  infernal  form 
to  excite  any  thing  but  detestation  in  candid 
minds  ^  and  of  its  triumph,  civil  war,  or  French 
dominion  here,  must  be  the  consequence. 

The  dispersion  of  the  public  apprehensions  ex- 
cited by  the  gasconade  of  the  French  and  their  in- 
vasion-plans, ha9  excited  new  intoxication.     Our 
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nation  has  almoet  risen  in  mass!    Insurrection  is 

likely,  for  the  present,  to  be  crushed  in  Irdand, 

and  we  exult  and  triumph,  and  shut  our  eyes  to 

the  long  train  of  national  erib  inseparable  from 

the  continuance  of  a  war  we  have  no  poorer  to 

terminate  on  terms  of  tolerable  advantage;— a 

war  whose  motives  vanished,  or  changed   their 

ground  beneath  our  obstinate  persistence  ; — and 

bow  that  persistence  is,  as  you  assert^  to  save 

Europe,  if  it  should  not  destroy  us,  I  am  utterly 

at  a  loss  to  guess,  diseagi^ed  as  we  are  from  all 

our  allies,  and  not  surely  mad  enough  to  b^in  again 

Ae  desperate  game  of  subsidy,  without  which,  our 

ministers  asserted  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of 

die  allies,  four  years  ago,  to  oppose  France  to 

purpose.    How,  then,  should  they  now  oppose 

her,  strengthened  as  she  is,  and  they  *'  exhausted, 

oppressed,    and   fidlen/'     Armed   and  f<vtified 

iq^ainst  all  outward  assault,  she  can  only  hil  1^ 

internal  dissensicm,  and  that  vrill  never  take  place 

while  foreign  powers  continue  to  menace  her. 

Without  any  senatorial  connection,  without  a 
single  selfish  view  to  bias  my  understandmg,  Aese 
are  my  deep-felt  convictions— they  have  resulted 
from  a  strictly  dispasnonate  attention  to  the  ar- 
guments for  and  against  the  prosecution  of  this 
war,  from  the  period  of  its  commencanent,  col- 
lected from  a  ministerial  paper,    the  Evening 
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Mul-— the  only  one  1  read^  for  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  the  errors  of  ministry  on  the  exaggerating  page 
of  their  avowed  and  indiscriminate  foes.  Heaven 
knows  they  are  sufficiently  g^ntic  on  the  tablets 
of  their  friends.  I  have  read,  with  equal  eye,  the 
books  of  Burke,  and  of  Boothbyt  and  Macintosh, 
of  Erskine,  and  of  Gifford.  Attached  to  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  and  dreading  revolution,  I 
am  alike  disposed  to  censure  the  opposition  as  the 
ministry,  when  any  thing  falls  from  their  lips  or 
pens,  which  tends  to  produce  tumult  and  revolt. 
Hence  I  have  been-  reproached  with  aristocracy 
by  the  violent  of  the  opposing  party,  and  with  de- 
mocracy by  the  court  idolaters  ; — but  you,  how- 
ever we  may  differ,  will  understand  me  better, 
believing  me  at  once  attached  to  the  triune  dc^- 
minion  of  Englandi  and  one  of  the  sinceiest  of 
your  friends. 
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Ret.  H.  F.  Cary. 

Lichfield,  July  5, 179S. 

You  inquire,  m j  friend,  if  the  satiric  powers 
in  the  Loves  of  the  Triangles  have  not  lowered 
my  admiration  of  Dr  Darwin's  poetiy-^-and  add, 
that  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing  which  is  so 
happily  caricatured,  can  be  in  die  best  taste? 
To  your  question  I  answer,  no ;— -because  I  never 
considered  that  poetry  as  faultless,  or  its  style  as  the 
best  model  for  rising  genius  to  adopt.  I  was  al- 
ways aware  of  the  absurdities  and  affectations 
produced  by  its  author's  meretricious  taste  for 
ornament,  and  by  his  false  system  concerning  poe- 
tic essentiality,  viz.  that  nothii^  is  poetry  which 
is  not  picture;  also  by  his  intemperate  use  of 
those  bold  habits  of  style,  which,  moderately  used, 
harmaoize  and  inspirit ;  but,  since  these  defects  in 
his  taste  could  not  render  me  insensible  to  the 
immense  powers  of  his  genius,  so  neither  can  the 
broad  light  into  which  the  former  are  thrown  by 
this  sportive  mockery  of  rival  talents,  at  all  dim 
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my  perception  of  the  brightness^  the  splendour  of 
the  latter. 

I  cannot  admit  your  Shaftsburean''^  principle 
respecting  caricature ;  its  impossibility  of  being 
happy  if  its  object  is  excellent.  I  have  frequently 
met  with  comic  and  witty  parody  of  writing, 
which  was  in  itself  justly  admirable.  Several  of 
the  simply  beautiful  and  touching  parts  in  Shen- 
stone's  charming  pastorals  have  been  laughably 
burlesqued ;  and  Sheridan,  in  his  Critic,  has  thus 
wantoned  with  lovely  passages  in  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  particularly  with  Eve^s  enumeration 
and  recapitulation  of  those  objects  vrfiich  had  de- 
lighted her  in  the  presence  of  Adam,  and  in  his 
absence  lost  the  power  to  please.  Now  one 
single  instance  of  disproof  overthrows  the  des- 
potism of  an  axiom. 

Ridicule  is  certainly  most  powerful  when  it 
fastens  upon  bombast,  affectation,  and  absurdity; 
but,  by  the  power  of  wit,  it  can  be  very  amusing 
without  its  object  being  in  itself  tiirgid,*  absurd,  or 
affected.  To  be  essentially  ridicidous,  and  to  be 
open  to  Ridicule,  are,  to  my  compi*ehension,  dif- 
ferent things.  Inflation  and  foppery  of  style,  are 
the  broad  marks  at  which  she  aims ;  but,  I  con- 


*  Lord  Shaflsbury  maintainsy  HaX  ridicule  is  the  test  of 
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erne,  that  all  novel,  dari^,  and  grand  ideaa^  aU 
that  we  term  sablime^  are  vulnerable  to  ho'  thafb; 
-^that  patkoa  and  simpUcity  diemselvea  have  not 
shields  of  proof,  which  can  only  be  worn  hy  tlw 
bard,  in  corapotitionf  where  die  reasoning  powetm, 
rather  dian  thoae  of  the  heart  or  the  iauq^iuntaoa^ 
prevail. 

Many  of  the  passages  in  Darwm's  poetry,  and 
in  the  notes,  are  exquintely  parodied  in  the  Lot^^ea 
of  the  Triangles ;  such  as  u^  widi  licentious  fire- 
quencj,  alliteration,  and  those  hyperboles  whieb 
make  mountains  dance,  pot  groves  into  ecstasies, 
and  render  caves  sulky — those  successive  onulie^ 
commencing  vrith  jo  and  lAt»,  which,  however 
beautiful  in  themselves,  have  to  dieir  subject  no 
similitucte,  and  are  therefore  absurd  in  th^  forced 
application ; — the  long  continuation  ^  passages 
that  begin, "  Gnomes,''  you  did  this, — ^*  Nymphs,*^ 
you  did  that;  those  which  V&ad  to  applaud  the 
fiend  of  Europe,  modem  liberty ;  and  that  hypo- 
thetical extmvagance  in  the  notes,  whieh  laboarB, 
by  the  most  ridiculous  su^estioos,  to  get  rid  of 
Deity*  These  appear  to  possess  in  themselves, 
some  an  obvious,  vaaA  some  a  latent  p<Mrtion  of  the 
ridiculous,  which  this  satire  eposes  and  draws 
out  into  glaring  view;  and  that  they,  therefore, 
are  in  the  first  class  of  my  distinction  between  in- 
herent absurdity,  and   that  which  only  momen* 
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tarily  seems  absurd  by  the  power  of  witty  carica- 
ture. 

The  plan  of  Darwin's  poem  seems  to  me,  in 
the  seccMid  class,  open  to  ridicule ;  not  in  itself 
more  ridiculous  than  other  allegories.     Poetic  fe- 
licity is  surely  in  that  plan^  which  enabled  genius 
to  invert  the  elementary  properties  wit,h  the  finest 
imaginary  forms ;  which  empowered  the  poet  to 
embody  die  vegetable  creation ;  to  endue  its  pro- 
ductions with  passions  and  sentiments ;  to  present 
die  most  striking,  contrasted,  and  masterly  land- 
scapes to  the  eye  of  the  reader,  by  describing  the 
different  places  and  scenes  to  which  the  plant  or 
flower  of  his  description  is  indigenous  ;  to  apply 
to  poetry  natural  history/ astronomic  science,  and 
the  mechanic  powers ;  to  enlist  in  the  service  of 
illustration,  which  need  not  forcibly  to  have  been 
applied,  the  stores  of  the  author's  recollection 
from  history,  fable,  and  anecdote.    This  plan  was 
new,  was  comprehensive ;  it  included  the  beauti- 
ful and  sublime,  and  opened  a  wide  field  for  the 
range  of  an  imagination,  daring,  inventive,  and 
picturesque  as  Darwin's  :  but  it  was  open  to  ridi- 
cule, as  our  arch  suid  able  satirist  has  proved.     It 
has  however,  on  the  whole,  produced  so  much  ge- 
nuinely beautiful  poetry,  as  to  leave  an  immense 
preponderance  of  excellence  in  counterpoise  of 
error : — excellence,  the  resistless  enchantment  of 
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which^  neidier  this,  nor  any  other  rival  necro- 
mancer has  power  to  dissolve — at  least  to  those 
whose  poetic  perceptions  are  too  healthy  to  be 
palled  bj  occasional  di^us^  given  by  the  £uiltB — * 
into  apathy  to  die  perfections  of  an  author : — be- 
trayed by  false  taste  into  the  first,  and  by  genins 
abundantly  presented  with  the  latter.    If  thus, 
eminently  master  of  the  harmonic  and  picturesque 
graces,  Darwin,  who  did  not  cultivate  his  poetic 
talent,  except  in  short  and  light  comporitions,  till 
he  had  passed  bis  half  century,  had  shunned  die 
frequent  fault  of  young  poets,  that  of  defying  his 
verse  by  ardour  to  adorn  it :  if  he  had  felt  the  divine 
power  of  the  simply  grand,  and  simply  beautiful, 
how  few  writers,  ancient  or  modem,  had  held  the 
light  of  excellence  above  him ! 

If  Dr  D.  had  been  a  fair  and  generous  decider 
on  the  literary  claims  of  others ;  had  he  been  as 
desirous  of  bestowii^  as  of  receiving  just  praise, 
I  should  painfully  sympathize  with  the  morUficar 
tion  he  is  likely  to  feel,  from  his  consciousness  of 
the  numbers  whom  this  brilliant  satire  will  induce 
to  think  diey  have  admired  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  celebrated  what  they  ought  to  have  despised : 
— ^who  will  be  as  ready  to  adopt  indiscriminate 
Und  unjust  contempt,  as  they  were  to  feel  unquali- 
fied and  blbd  admirationt  For  this  loss  of  prer 
^f^nt  universal  homage,  I  quesdon  if  Dr  I)/s 
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luind  is  strong  enough  to  feel  recompence  in  his 
inevitable  conviction,  that  his  poetic  and  his  philo- 
sophic writings  possess  the  germs  of  a  vitality 
which  will  be  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
English  language. 

Perhaps  few  have  sufficient  fortitude  to  sus- 
tain, unwounded,  such  reverse  as  this  satire  will 
produce  in  the  present  opinion  of  the  reading 
multitude,  always  composed  of  those  who  have 
no  power  of  judging  for  themselves.  Self-love 
might  not  be  able  to  find  sufficient  consolation 
from  reflecting,  that  the  continued  suffrages  of 
the  ingenious,  the  discerning,  and  generous  few, 
must,  by  slow  degrees,  place  their  compositions 
on  that  high  and  firm  ground  on  which,  though 
not  perhaps  impeccable,  they  have  a  right  to  stand. 
Adieu. 
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Mfss  PoKfOKBT. 

Buxton,  Jt^.  9, 1798. 

I  coNORATULATE  Dd J  dear  friendB  upoD.tbe 
sweet  and,  L  trust,  lasting  repose  of  their  fears 
for  die  sti^  of  Ireland.  Alas!. that  it  should 
have  cost  such  a  bleedii^  price:  yet  dnt  die 
greatly  worse  is  averted,  must  inspire  a  sense  of 
delight  firom  subsided  terror,  which  the  inter* 
miiq;led  bitterness  of  victim-regret  cannot  do 
away. 

The  increasing  power  of  my  rheumatic  malady, 
forced  me  to  seek  these  springs  itither  than  the 
billows  of  High  Lake,  from  which  I  should  have 
been  thrice  happy  in  circling  home  by  Lai^olleo^ 
Thus  the  halcyon  days,  which  last  summer  were 
mine,  may  not  gild  and  inspirit  this.  Tf  I  live, 
and  the  fiend  of  the  joints  remits  his  persecution, 
I  hope,  next  year,  to  see  and  converse  with  friends, 
to  whose  society  my  whole  mind  is  wedded  ;  and 
to  see  the  image  of  tliat  fair  creature,  who  shed 
the  light  of  happiness  over  many  of  my  youthful 
years,  honoured  with  so  enshrined  a  situation. 
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Thb  month  is  always  high  season  at  Buxton. 
The  crowd  is  immense,  though  I  never  remem* 
ber  so  few  families  of  rank,  and  there  is  a  tristful 
lack  of  elegant  beaux.  The  male  youth  and 
miuille  life  of  England  are,  you  kuow,  all  soldier- 
ized  and  gone  to  camps  and  coaa|B ;  and  so  a  few 
prim  parsons,  and  a  few  dancing  doctors,  are  the 
forlorn  hope  of  the  belles. 

And  here  is  Mrs  Powys  of  Berwick,  in  loveli- 
ness which  none  of  them  can  approach,  which 
time  seems  to  have  lost  his  power  to  tarnish, 
which  no  custom  of  the  eye  can  pall. 
^  No,  dear  Madam,  I  was  not,  as  you  suppose, 
favoured  with  a  letter  from  General  Washington, 
expressly  addressed  to  myself;  but,  a  few  years 
after  peace  was  signed  between  this  country  and 
America,  an  officer  introduced  himself,  commis- 
sioned from  General  Washington  to  call  upon 
me,  and  to  assure  me,  from  the  General  himself, 
that  no  circumstance  of  his  life  had  been  so  mor* 
tifying  as  to  be  censured  in  the  Monody  on  Andr£, 
as  the  pitiless  author  of  his  ignominious  fate: 
that  he  had  laboured  to  save  him — that  he  re- 
quested my  attention  to  papers  on  the  subject, 
which  he  had  sent  by  this  officer  for  my  perusal. 

On  examining  them,  I  found  they  entirely  ac- 
quitted the  General.  They  filled  me  with  con- 
trition for  the  rash  injustice  of  my  censure.    With 
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tme,  that  all  novels  dari^,  and  grand  ideas^  ali 
that  we  term  sublime^  are  vulnerable  to  ho*  shaAa; 
--that  pathos  and  simpUcity  diemselvea  have  not 
shields  of  proof,  which  can  only  be  worn  by  dia 
bard,  in  compositions  where  die  leasoning  powans^ 
rather  than  those  of  the  heart  or  the  imaginatioa^ 
prevail. 

Many  of  the  passages  in  Darwin's  poetry,  and 
in  the  notes,  are  exquiritely  parodied  in  the  Lc^rea 
of  die  Triangles ;  such  as  u^  widi  licentious  fre- 
quency, alliteration,  and  those  hyperboles  whii^ 
make  mountains  dance,  put  groves  into  ecstasies, 
and  render  caves  sulky — ^those  successive  similiei^ 
commencing  with  jo  and  thus,  which,  however 
beautiful  in  themselves,  have  to  tbeir  snlject  no 
similitucte,  and  are  therefore  absurd  in  their  forced 
application ; — the  long  continuation  ^  passages 
that  begin, ''  Gnomes,''  you  did  this, — '^  Nympbs,'^ 
you  did  that;  those  which  V&ad  to  applaud  the 
fiend  of  Europe,  modem  liberty ;  and  that  hypo- 
thetical extravagance  in  the  notes,  whieh  labours, 
by  the  most  ridiculous  su^estions,  to  get  rid  of 
Deity.  These  appear  to  possess  in  themselves, 
some  an  obvious,  vaaA  some  a  latent  portion  of  the 
ridiculous,  which  this  satire  eposes  and  draws 
out  into  glaring  view ;  and  that  they,  therefore, 
are  in  the  first  class  of  my  distinction  between  in- 
herent absurdity,  and  that  which  only  momen* 
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Unlf  seems  absurd  by  the  power  of  witty  cai*ica- 
ture. 

The  plan  of  Darwin's  poem  seems  to  me,  in 
the  seccMid  class,  open  to  ridicule ;  not  in  itself 
more  ridiculous  than  other  allegories.     Poetic  fe- 
licky  is  surely  in  that  plan^  which  enabled  genius 
to  invest  the  elementary  properties  wit,h  the  finest 
imaginary  forms ;  which  empowered  the  poet  to 
embody  die  vegetable  creation ;  to  endue  its  pro- 
ductions with  passions  and  sentiments ;  to  present 
die  most  striking,  contrasted,  and  masterly  land- 
scapes to  the  eye  of  the  reader,  by  describing  the 
different  places  and  scenes  to  which  the  plant  or 
flower  of  his  description  is  indigenous  ;  to  apply 
to  poetry  natural  history,  astronomic  science,  and 
the  mechanic  powers ;  to  enlist  in  the  service  of 
illustration,  which  need  not  forcibly  to  have  been 
applied,  the  stores  of  the  author'is  recollection 
from  history,  fable,  and  anecdote.    This  plan  was 
new,  was  comprehensive ;  it  included  the  beauti- 
ful and  sublime,  and  opened  a  wide  field  for  the 
range  of  an  imagination,  daring,  inventive,  and 
picturesque  as  Darwin's  :  but  it  was  open  to  ridi- 
cule, as  our  arch  suid  able  satirist  has  proved.     It 
has  however,  on  the  whole,  produced  so  much  ge- 
nuinely beautiful  poetry,  as  to  leave  an  immense 
preponderance  of  excellence  in  counterpoise  of 
error : — excellence,  the  resistless  enchantment  of 
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which^  neither  ibis,  nor  any  other  rival  necro- 
mancer has  power  to  dissolve— at  least  to  those 
whose  poetic  perceptions  are  too  healthy  to  be 
palled  by  occasional  di^ust,  given  by  the  ftuilts — * 
into  apathy  to  the  perfections  of  an  author : — be- 
trayed by  false  taste  into  the  first,  and  by  genias 
abundantly  presented  with  the  latter.     If  thus, 
eminently  master  of  the  harmonic  and  picturesque 
graces,  Darwin,  who  did  not  cultivate  his  poetic 
talent,  except  in  short  and  l^t  compositions,  till 
he  had  passed  his  half  centuiy,  had  shmmed  die 
frequent  fault  of  young  poets,  that  of  defining  his 
verse  by  ardour  to  adorn  it :  if  he  bad  felt  the  divine 
power  of  the  simply  grand,  and  simply  beautiful, 
how  few  writers,  ancient  or  modem,  had  held  the 
light  of  excellence  above  him ! 

If  Dr  D.  had  been  a  fair  and  generous  decider 
on  the  literary  claims  of  others ;  had  he  been  as 
desirous  of  bestowing  as  of  receiving  just  praise, 
I  should  painfully  sympathize  with  the  mortificar 
tion  he  is  likely  to  feel,  from  his  consciousness  of 
the  numbers  whom  this  brilliant  satire  will  induce 
to  think  tiiey  have  admired  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  celebrated  what  they  ought  to  have  despised : 
— ^who  will  be  as  ready  to  adopt  indiscriminate 
land  unjust  contempt,  as  they  were  to  feel  unquali* 
£ed  and  blind  admiration*  For  this  loss  of  prer 
$mt  universal  homage,  I  question  if  Dr  Uf.'s 
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mind  is  strong  enough  to  feel  recompence  in  his 
inevitable  conviction^  that  his  poetic  and  his  philo- 
sophic writings  possess  the  germs  of  a  vitality 
^hich  will  be  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
English  language. 

Perhaps  few  have  sufficient  fortitude  to  sus- 
tain, unwounded,  such  reverse  as  this  satire  will 
produce  in  the  present  opinion  of  the  reading 
multitude,  always  composed  of  those  who  have 
no  power  of  judging  for  themselves.  Self-love 
might  not  be  able  to  find  sufficient  consolation 
from  reflecting,  that  the  continued  suffrages  of 
the  ingenious,  the  discerning,  and  generous  few, 
must,  by  slow  degrees,  place  their  compositions 
on  that  high  and  firm  ground  on  which,  though 
not  perhaps  impeccable^  they  have  a  right  to  stand. 
Adieu. 
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MfSf  PoHfOKBT. 

Burton,  Avg.  9, 179B. 
I  CONGRATULATE  my  dear  friendb  upon. the 


sweet  and,  L  trust,  lasting  repose  of  their  fears 
for  the  state  of  Ireland*  Alas!. that  it  should 
hJEive  cost  such  a  bleeding  price:  yet  that  the 
greatly  worse  is  averted,  must  ins|Hre  a  sense  of 
delight  from  subsided  terror,  which  the  inter* 
mii^Ied  bitterness  of  victim-regret  cannot  do 
away. 

The  increasii^  power  of  my  rheumatic  malady, 
forced  me  to  seek  these  springs  rather  than  the 
billows  of  High  Lake,  from  which  I  should  have 
been  thrice  happy  in  circling  home  by  Lai^oUeow 
Thus  the  halcyon  days,  which  last  summer  were 
mine,  may  not  gild  and  inspirit  this.  Tf  I  live, 
and  the  fiend  of  the  joints  remits  his  persecution, 
I  hope,  next  year,  to  see  and  converse  with  friends, 
to  whose  society  my  whole  mind  is  wedded  ;  and 
to  see  the  image  of  tliat  fair  creature,  who  shed 
the  light  of  happiness  over  many  of  my  youdifiil 
years,  honoured  with  so  enshrined  a  situation* 
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This  month  is  always  high  season  at  Buxton. 
The  crowd  is  immense,  though  I  never  remem* 
ber  so  few  families  of  rank,  and  there  is  a  tristful 
lack  of  elegant  beaux.  The  male  youth  uid 
miuHle  life  of  England  are,  you  know,  all  soldier« 
ized  and  gone  to  camps  and  coaa^B ;  and  so  a  few 
prim  parsons,  and  a  few  dancing  doctors,  are  the 
forlorn  hope  of  the  belles. 

^nd  here  is  Mrs  Powys  of  Berwick,  in  loveli- 
ness which  none;  of  them  can  approach,  which 
time  seems  to  have  lost  his  power  to  tarnish, 
which  no  custom  of  the  eye  can  pall. 
^  No,  dear  Madam,  I  was  not,  as  you  suppose, 
favoured  with  a  letter  from  General  Washington, 
expressly  addressed  to  myself;  but,  a  few  years 
after  peace  was  signed  between  this  country  and 
America,  an  officer  introduced  himself,  commis- 
sioned from  General  Washington  to  call  upon 
me,  .and  to  assure  me,  from  the  General  himself, 
that  no  circumstance  of  his  life  had  been  so  mor* 
tifying  as  to  be  censured  in  the  Monody  on  Andr6, 
as  the  pitiless  author  of  his  ignominious  fate: 
that  he  had  laboured  to  save  him — that  he  re- 
quested my  attention  to  papers  on  the  subject, 
which  he  had  sent  by  this  officer  for  my  perusal. 

On  examining  them,  I  found  they  entirely  ac- 
quitted the  General.  They  tilled  me  with  con- 
trition for  the  rash  injustice  of  my  censure.    With 
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a  copy  of  the  proceedmgs  of  die  court-martial  Aat 
determined  Anrdi's  condemmitioiiy  there  waa  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Grcaieral  WashingtOD  to 
Greneral  Clinton,  offering  to  give  up  Andr6  in  ex- 
change for  Arnold,  who  had  fled  to  the  Britidi 
camp,  observing  the  reason  there  was  to  believe 
that  the  apostate  General  had  exposed  diat  gal- 
lant English  officer  to  unnecessary  dai^r  to  &- 
cilitate  his  own  escape  :  Copy  of  another  letter 
from  General  Washington  to  Major  Andr^,  ad* 
juring  him  to  state  to  the  commander  in  diief 
his  unavoidable  conviction  of  the  selfish  perfidy  of 
Arnold,  in  suggesting  that  plan  of  di^uise,  whidi 
exposed  Andr6,  if  takoa,  to  certain  condemnatioii 
as  a  spy^  when,  if  he  had  come  openly  in  his  re^ 
gimentals,  and  under  a  fli^  of  truce,  to  the  then 
unsuspected  American  general,  he  would  have 
been  perfectly  safe  :  Copy  of  Andre's  high-soul-* 
ed  answer,  thanking  General  W.  for  the  int^est 
he  took  in  bis  destiny ;  but,  observing  that,  even 
under  conviction  of  General  Arnold's  inattaition 
to  bis  safety,  be  could  not  suggest  to  General 
Clinton  any  thing  which  might  influence  him  to 
save  his  less  important  life  by  such  an  exchange. 
These,  Madam,  are  the  circumstances,  as  fiuth- 
fully  as  I  can  recal  them,  at  such  a  distance  of 
time,  of  the  interview  with  General  Washington's 
fneqd,  which  I  slightly  mentioned  to  yourself  and 
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Lady  Eleanor,  M^hen  I  had  the  happines8  of  being 
with  you  last  summer. 

A  pleasant  friend  of  mine  from  Lichfield,  ac- 
companied me  hither^  a  Mrs  Ii'OH^onger.  She  is 
lively  and  pleasing.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see 
her  please  and  he  pl^a?^^  in  \^  scene  of  great 
gaiety,  compared  to  our  quiet  little  city,  notwith- 
st^din'g  'ibid  ditnihtill'an  of  splendour  and  elegance 
4faat  used  to  pace  tbroughi  the  gdlden-bue^  Ores- 
.ctxktp  whirl  oter.its  are^  orilit  beneath  its  ditur 
^^diers. 

We  have  a  very  pleaaant  society  at  St  Anne'/i 
HoteL  Our  most  intnntte  acquaintance^  an  ii|- 
^teresting  Irish  fiimtly :  Amiable,  graceful  .Lady 
Newcomine^  i^id  her  tkre^  lovely  and  very  eo- 
gagmg  dimg^rs,  with  whom  we  walk  and  go  tp 
to  the  rooms.  Captain  and  Mrs  Bingham  and 
her  sister,  a  beautiful  and  sprightly  little  womaq. 
Charming  Mrs  C%ilders  Mrill  soon  arrive,  and  pour 
her  intellectual  brightness  over  this  scene. 

literary  characters  are  as  scarce  herQ  as  nobili- 
ty. I  miss  the  eloquence  of  Erielkiiie  and  Wilber- 
force  Biore  than  the  titles. 

Adieu,  dearest  Madam^  and  believe  me  always 
faithfully  yours. 


yoL.  T, 
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Mrs  Childers. 

.    Belmont,  Sq^.  19,  1798. 

You^  my  beloTed  friend^  whose  health  appear- 
ed to  receive  that  benefit  from  Buxtoo  air  and 
spriugSj^  which  they  refiised  to  my  longer  leo- 
dence^  continue,  I  warmly  hope,  to  perceive  dietr 
salutary  influence ; — ^that  your  internal  pains  haw 
not  resumed  their  baleful  tyranny.  I  hope^  also, 
that  the  wanness  and  lai^ior  which  we  used  to 
observe  about  die  fisur  face  and  tall  embonpoint 
figure  of  your  youthful  Anna,  are  vamdied  like 
the  scattered  clouds  of  April,  before  the  rising 
beams  of  approaching  May.  Nor  less  do  I  hope 
that  headachs,  too  customary  widi  your  Harriet^ 
have  not  repressed  the  bodily  and  intellectual  en- 
ergies of  that  dear  young'  doctor  in  petticoats. 
Never  virill  I  forget,  or  coldly  recollect,  her  atten- 
tion to  my  deranged  health  and  precarious  safety. 
Both  were  in  jeopardy  at  Matlock,  and  neither 
escaped  without  injury. 

Ignorance  and  ill-luck  dictated  my  application, 
by  letter,  to  the  old  hotel,  once  Mason's,  for  good 
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aii4  comfortable  apartments.  Its  master  answered 
my  application  with  a  promise,  which,  perhaps' 
from  the  clamour  of  crowds  pressing  for  admit- 
tance, he  most  inadequately  fulfilled. 

Absurdity  and  bad  taste^  heirs-apparent  of  that 
despot  Fashion,  lead  the  fine,  and  would-be  fine, 
people  to  throng  into  that  inconvenient  and  de- 
cayed habitation,  with  its  coui^tless  door&;  blind 
passi^es>  with  lurking  unsuspected  steps;  plaster 
floors  with  holes ;  steep  and  broken  stone  stair- 
cases y  smallf  low,  and  dirty  bed-chambers,  with 
one  little  sash-window,  and  no  chimney  to  venti« 
late  the  repeatedly  breathed  air ;  old  fusty  stuff- 
beds,  and  blankets  dusky  from  long  and,  perhaps, 
not  very  cleanly  occupation. 

Feebleness  and  invalidism  might  almost  as  safe- 
ly walk  in  woods  full  of  spring-guns,  and  steel- 
traps,  as  poke  about  that  mutilated  and  superaib- 
nuated  mansion,  in  which  I  got  a  violent^fall,  that 
bruised  me  considerably,  but  from  which,  thank 
God,  I  escaped  unfractured. 

Venturing  into  the  bath  the  d^y  after  our  ar- 
rival, its  comparatively  cofd  ^nd  heavy  waters, 
produced  great  accession  of  rheumatic  pain,  which 
still  remains  with  me.  It  was  fixed  by  the  damps 
ascending  from  the  river,  and  which,  in  the  three 
mny  days  of  our  destined  week,  came  iu  at  every 
open  door  and  gaping  window.    Thus  my  stay  in 
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ditt  Eden  of  Eiiglciid^  as  to  MeMffy^  wiH  iaad 
home  with  a  great  kicrette  of  the  wminij,  for  iIm 
diq^eraon  of  which  I  roted.  Wooda  $o  Itimi* 
ant  and  so  near^  retain  and  giteback  tbesaoial* 
liess  of  a  showery  atOMsphere^  long  after  die  akj 
has  cleared. 

Of  absurdity  and  bad  taste,  die  pdfiter  resorteri 
to  Matlock  cannot  surely  be  acquitted  in  ioddi^ 
to  the  old  hotel,  since  diere  is  a  large,  contaMidi«- 
ous,  and  cleanly  habitation,  at  die  top  of  die  hill, 
on  a  lawny  space,  whose  o|>posite  rocks,  lavishly 
curtained,  with  the  river  rolling  at  their  feet,  pre^ 
sent  a  much  finer  scene,  and  <fispeiise  porer  ah*, 
dian  the  central  receptacle  can  boast ;  while  die 
lately-built  house,  at  the  bottom  of  die  hill,  coi>- 
tains  large,  lightsome,  pleasant,  sashed  apert- 
misnts,  furnished  with  every  possible  convemence^ 
and  even  elegance.  Its  situation,  thoi^  in  die 
vale,  is  picturesque  and  beautiful  in  the  first  de- 
gree; It  looks  up  to  a  pyramidal  mountain,  co- 
vered widi  dark  woods,  mA  bold  rocks  on  dtha 
iiand,  the  plenteous  foliage  descendmg  firom  die 
mountain's  top,  and  dipping  its  long  boughs  ill 
the  river,  which,  round  the  convex  base  of  die 
mountain,  brawls  over  a  rocky  channel,  and  wincb 
awiEiy  into  the  ri^t-haud  diickets.  Bodi  diese 
mansions  hAve  a  bath  and  spring  widiin  them- 
-selves.  . 


;  The  old  a^  middle  hotel  receives  litde  beauty 
from  the  river,  of  which  it  only  catches  a  distant 
and  short  reach,  in  which  the  strf^am  appears  dull, 
and  has  no  grgoeful  course. 

All  the  three  houses,  on  our  arriv^,  were  full ; 
but,  in  the  Jtwo  so  preferable,  as  to  scenery  and 
comfort,  the  inhnbitapts  seemed  of  an  inferior 
olsm^  destitute  of  that  nameless  something  which, 
even  in  silence,  generally  distinguishes  those  who 
have  fapd,  from  their  birth,  the  path  of  indepen- 
dience.  The  inconvenient  abode  presented  several 
utrsmgers  of  that  latter  class  to  our  attention,  and 
9lso  sever^  whose  talents  were  above  the  level  of 
mere  politeness. 

In  spealc.ing  of  ^e  two  better  hotels,  and  their  in- 
feriori^  as  to  company,  I  ought  to  have  excepted 
the  transient  intellectual  treasure  which  I  found 
in  the  lower  mansion,  Miss  Lee  of  Bath,  author 
of  the  Recess,  8cc.  Two  of  her  pupils  were  with 
lier,  one  of  whom  is  Miss  Tickel,  daughter  to  the 
sweet  warbler,  Mary  L4nley,  who  married  Mr 
Tickel,  and  niece  to  the  British  Cecilia,  the  late 
.  Mrs  Sheridan.  This  young  lady  sung  to  us  with  a 
thin,  weak,  but  pretty  voice,  that  wanted  the  sus- 
taining power  of  instrumental  accompaniment, 
and  which,  besides,  was  not  modulated  with 
Linleyan  skill.    She  gave  me,  however,  an  oppor- 
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tunity  which  I  had  wiriied  for,  of  hearh^  die 
ballad  sung  which  I  made  for  Ranzzini  to  net,  and 
which  was  so  often  sung  at  Bath  last  winter,— 
''  O !  why  my  locks  so  yellow/*  tec.  It  is  awee^ 
ly  adorned  by  the  recitative  and  air. 

Miss  Lee  and  I  loitered  an  whole  hoar,  one 
amber  momingy  on  the  banks  of  the  pratdnig 
river.  We  were  in  interesting  conversation,  which 
she  is  eminently  capable  of  supporting. 

My  friends,  Dr  and  Mrs  Stokes  of  Chester- 
field, were  my  guests  at  Matlock  three  days.  The 
light  and  diminutive  form  of  die  latter,  contains  a 
strong  and  cultured  mind,  and  a  poetic  imagina- 
tion. She  is  somewhat  fieistidious  in  her  appre- 
ciation of  the  apparent  worth  and  merit  of 
strangers ;  but  rates  high,  and  perhaps  partially, 
that  of  her  friends.  A  hardness  in  sounding  the 
consonants,  which  mark  the  provinciality  of  Der- 
byshire and  Lancashire,  b  so  great  a  disadvantage 
to  the  grace  of  her  conversation,  as  scarcely  to  be 
balanced  by  the  uncommon  strength  of  her  ideas, 
the  efflorescence  of  her  fancy,  and  the  accuracy  of 
her  language.  It  is,  in  a  degree,  inimical  to  die 
existence  of  that  subtle  essence  of  gentlewoman, 
which  yoii  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  analyze ; — 
which,  since  it  diffuses  its  spirit  even  in  silence, 
we  agreed,  could  not  consist  wholly  in  the  voice; 
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;et|  with  those  inelegant  cadences  which  at  once 
ascertain  the  county  of  the  speaker,  it  can  have 
little  operation. 

Dr  Stokes  is  an  extremely  skilful  physician,  on 
the  testimony  of  die  ingenious  and  candid  of  his 
own  profession,  and  on  the  proofs  of  his  success- 
ful treatment  of  sereral  very  difficult  and  danger- 
ous cases.  His  devotion  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  those  sciences  most  nearly  connected 
with  ity  as  chemistry,  botany,  and  mineralogy, 
has  not  allowed  him  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  elo- 
quence and  poetry,  sufficiently  to  authorize  those 
unhesitating  decisions  on  their  subjects,  which 
have  often  more  tenacity  than  happiness.  His 
voice  in  speaking,  and  his  address,  have  each  that 
insinuating  softness  which  his  wife's  vvant,  and 
which  evince  at  once  the  man  of  education  and 
the  gentleman.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  to- 
tally these  graces  forsake  him  when  he  reads  ei* 
ther  oratorio  prose  or  verse  aloud.  He  has  ab- 
solutely no  impassioned  or  metrical  intonation, 
but,  instead  of  it,  the  oddest  cadences,  that  have 
no  congeniality  with  the  passion  or  sentiment 
which  the  words  express.  An  author's  vanity 
could  meet  no  severer  damp  than  from  hearing 
Dr  S.  read  his  or  her  compositions.  He  has  the  art 
of  sinking  the  manly  melodies  of  Milton's  blank 
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terse  into  tbe  vufiimeu  of  Ftuffipt^  and  of 
Glover^s;  and  tfie  gweetneea  of  Pope's,  and  the 
richness  of  Darwin's  rhyme,  into  tbe  insipidity  of 
Biadnnore's,  and  of  the  worst  of  our  modem  vern- 
ners. 

I  talked  widi  Dr  Stokes  of  your  mahdy.     He 
fissured  me,  and  he  is  no  boaster,  that  he  had,  an' 
two  instances,  restored  the  naturd  power  of  tlie 
intestines,  after  it  had  been  lost  during  feveral-- 
years.    I  fervently  wish  you  wonld  cossdt  hira 
without  delay. 

You  will  see,  by  die  date  of  diis  teller,  that  we 
have  lingered  long  in  Ae  shades  of  Belmont. 
Its  sylvan  steeps  and  romantic  vales,  have  more 
varied  charms  than  Madock.  Lovdy  and  dif- 
ferently featured  from  each  odier  nre  die  valJiev 
and  glens  that  sink  between  its  cnuBing  woods. 
The  superiority  of  Matlock,  as  one  scene,  to  ibe 
environs  of  Bdmont,  results  from  the  nobler 
height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  ampler  and  more 
meandering  course  of  the  Derwent;  its  more 
rocky  channel;  its  clearer  and  more  frothing 
waters ;  yet  the  Ommet,  that  laves  the  base  of 
diese  steeps,  ponrsr  not  his  lesser  uiii  in  vun  for 
die  purposes  of  scenic  beauty. 

*  Autiior  of  tbe  poem  caBed  <^yd«'.  ■* 
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Out  reception  here  has  been  infinitely  kind  and 
friendly.  Prosperity  is  Mrs  Sneyd's  shining  time^ 
and  that  it  is  not  to  the  generality  of  people. 
We  have  made  several  agfeeable  visits,  and,  for 
the  domestic  and  unfettered  hours,  the  sources  of 
interesting  amusement  to  guests,  who  have  mind, 
are  various  and  considerable.  When  Mr  Sneyd 
purchased  this  wide  domain,  some  twenty-five 
years  b»ek,it  was  butadesert,  with  ftie  capabilities, 
wUcb  bis  taste  has  cultivated.  Nor  merely  scepic 
amd  argricultund  hi^e  been  his  pursuits.  He  has, 
throi^  litfe,  roved,  like  the  bee,  over  the  fields  of 
acieoce,  aad  broi^t  to  his  sylvan  hive  a  portion 
of  honey  from  all  their  flowers.  A  library  of  eu-r 
nous  as  well  as  classic  literature ;  pictures,  prints, 
drawings,  statues,  medak,  and  minerals,  present 
ail  sort  of  aliment  to  mental  taste. 

I  hope  to  be  at  home  on  Monday,  where  my 
whole  heart  would  rejoice  to  see  you  and  yours.  ' 
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LETTER  XXffl. 

Mftf  Snetp. 

Lic^ld,  Oct.  2, 179B. 

I  AM  much  concerned  to  hear  from  Miv 
Mallet,  that  your  recovery  is  yet  incomplete,  and 
that  you  are  ordered  to  Chdtenham.  Yon  most 
pass  tfnxnigh  Lichfield.  If,  in  the  meantime, 
your  convdescence  adrimces  more  rapidly  than 
was  expected  when  Mr  Soeyd  wrote  to  Mrs 
Mallet,  I  trust  you  will  exchange  the  puipoae  of 
trymg  Cheltenham  springs  in  favoor  of  yonr  aa- 
tive  air,  and  stay  beneatfi  my  roof  to  die  last  hour 
yonr  inclination  shall  dictate,  or  your  plans  per- 
mit* 

My  pen  has  melancholy  tidmgs  to  convey— the 
death  of  my  loi^-valued  friend,  Mrs  Mompessan, 
— hence  &ese  epistolary  symbols  of  mourning. 
She,  dear  soul,  put  on  its  raiments  for  my  aster, 
my  mother,  and  my  father ;— 4t  is  meet  that  I 
wear  them  for  her.  The  event  took  place  the 
£4th  of  last  month.  It  was  a  great  surprise  as 
well  as  shock  to  roe,  since  I  received  a  letter 
from  her,  when  I  was  at  Buxton,  dated  August 
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15thy  which  spoke  cheerily  of  her  health  in  general^ 
though  it  confessed  an  increase  of  her  old  asthma- 
tic complaint.  Since  that  period,  it  seems,  a 
dropsy  in  the  chest  came  on,  and  deprived  her  ac* 
quaintance  of  a  most  delightful  and  instructive 
companion ;  those  who  loved  her,  of  a  fervently 
attached  friend ;  and  the  poor  of  her  village  of  a 
generous  protectress,  attentive  to  all  their  wants, 
and  interested  in  their  welfare.  Death  never 
chilled  a  warmer  heart,  or  translated  a  spirit  of 
more  spotless  integrity.  While  life  ts  given  me, 
I  shall  cherish  her  memory. 

Mr  Newton  has  put  an  immen9e  sponge  upon 
Dr  Falconer's  reproach  to  his  miserism.  He  has 
vested  L.  20,000  stock,  from  the  three  per 
cents.,  in  trustees  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing twenty  houses,  as  habitations  for  clergymen's 
widows,  or  aged  unmarried  daughters,  whose  in- 
come may  not  exceed  L.  30  per  annum.  These 
houses  are  to  form  an  handsome  approach  to  the 
west  front  of  our  cathedral ;  to  commence  on  the 
spot  where  cousin  White's  house  now  stands,  ex- 
•  tending  down  Ae  gullet,  which  will  be  widened 
to  admit  carriages  to  pass  each  other,  which  at 
present  they  cannot  do.  The  tenements  are  to  be 
gothicized,  and  endowed  with  a  salary  of  L.  40 
per  ann.  to  each  inhabitant* 

My  cousins  will  be  grieved  to  quit  the  beloved 
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9nd  cbeerfol  old  mtosicm,  in  wUeh  they  "^fm^ 
bom^  and  passed  the  soniliiig  years  of  a  social  wai 
bippy  youth.  I  feel  for  them  mucbf  and  you  will 
feel  for  diem,  since  you,  as  well  as  myself,  have 
ever  cherished  local  impressions,  and  know  how 
ihe  connected  images  of  pleasures  past  impart 
ifaw  stamp  and  semblance  to  the  scenes  amid 
which  they  sprung. 
And  poor  Mr  Archdeaccm  I^igh,  he  too 

^  FeatB  BO  more  th«  heat  of  te  son, 
Nor  the  forioos  winter's  rsges.*' 

He  ikies  not  pass  away  unregretted.  I  believe  he 
had  an  excellent  hearty  and  I  am  suns  he  had 
very  enlertaming  taleqts..  Of  late  years  his  man- 
ners towards  me^^^ways  obl^ing,  wore  great 
semUance  of  increased  regard-  Mr  SsiviUe  de- 
plores his  loss,  for  to  hm  Mr  Leigh's  eonduet 
was  ev^r  and  invariably  that  of  a  paternal  ftiamd* 
3elmont  looked  spit^uUy  lovely,  as  we  bowl- 
ed round  your  movntain,  tfa^  golden  Sunday 
morning  on  which  we  left  you  i  and  so  looked  the 
jtittle  Qotbic  hypoorite''^  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill* 
who  fe^s  chickens  while  she  pretends  to  reform 
linners. 

*  The  poultiy-hoiisey  fonned  and  painted  like  a  Gotlilc 
chaptl— i^. 
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A^eu !  we  shall  meet  in  m  few  days,  and  hmp^ 
pily,  I  trusty  from  the  advanced  state  of  jour  re- 
coverf. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  on  receivfa^  fab  ediuon  of 

Milton's  Comus. 

Lichfield,  Oct.  19,  1798. 

'  I  THANK  you.  Sir,  for  the  literary  present  with 
which  you  have  honoured  me.  This  rich  edition 
of  Comus  will  be  dear  to  every  mind,  susceptible 
of  local  impressions,  and  interested  in  those  cip- 
cumstances  which  are  connected  with  the  pur- 
euits,  feetings,  and  compositions  of  iUnstrious 
g^tus,  who  wish  to  see  them  cleared  from  the 
dark  riiadows  of  time.  The  unwearied  energy  of 
your  researches  has  removed  those  shadows* 

All  who  del^ht  in  trackig  a  great  author  to  his 
souitres,  and  in  observing  the  congeniality  between 
exalted  minds,  where  resemblance  of  thought  and 
expression  is,  from  its  slighttiess,  perhaps  rather 
pomcident  than  imitative,  will  not  only  read^  but 
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ottea  recur  to  your  ingenious  and  learned  volukne. 
Sucli  readers  will  honour  the  author  for  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  English  poetry,  and  for  the 
discriminating  justice  of  his  critical  remarks. 
They  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  valuable  ad- 
ditions he  has  made  to  the  affluence  of  Mr  T. 
Warton's  poetic  illustrations.  Your  preface  to 
this  happily  elaborate  compilation  is  admirable. 

The  triumph  of  classic  vanity  over  his  better 
judgment,  often  betrayed  Milton  into  Pagan  allu- 
sions in  the  Paradise  Lost,  hig^y  improper  in  a 
poem  whose  subject  was  of  such  consecrated 
sanctity.  In  Lycidas,  he  has  so  finely  managed^ 
and  so  sweetly  apologized  for  the  mixture  of  my- 
thology, that  he  converts  a  £uilt  into  a  beauty ; — 
but  it  is  not  so  in  that  local  anachronism  in  C(^ 
mus,  where  the  attendant  spirit  would  endow  the 
Severn  with  the  properties  of  Pactolus. 

In  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess^  Amorol's 
votive  address  to  the  river  is  surely  much  more 
beautiful  from  its  accurate  simplicity^  however 
that  in  Comus  may  excel  it  in  the  grandeur  of 
harmonic  luimbers.  Fletcher's  is  doubtless  an 
imitation  of  the  similar  invocation  in  die  yet  older 
poet,  Brown,  whom,  rather  than  Fletcher,  I 
should  think  Milton  imitated ;  but  Fletcher,  iahia 
imitation  of  the  same  writer,  ha^^  shewn  a  more 
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just  tasCe  dian  his  greater  successor^  by  abstoin- 
.ing  from  the  foidt  of  his  models  the  invocation  of 
impossible  gifts. 

You  mentioti  the  late  Headly's  work  with  more 
.^listinctioQ  than  I  think  it  merits.  The  author's 
bigotted  preference  of  the  first  rude  blocks  of 
JSnglish  poetry  to  the  finbhed  statues  which  later 
writers  carved  from  them,  is  surely  contemptible. 
He  quarrels  with  those  later  writers,  and  with  the 
modems,  for  just  ornaments  and  fertile  extension^ 
yet  passes  no  censure  on  that  stiff  infelicity  of  ex- 
pression, on  the  quaintness,  the  quibbling,  and  the 
l^aying  with  an  idea,  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse ; 
on  the  utter  want  of  harmonious  flow  in  the  num- 
bers, which  characterize  our  verse  from  Chaucer's 
time  till  Spenser's;  and  Spenser's  sonnets  and 
madrigals,  as  well  as  the  detached  poems  of  our 
immortal  Shakespeare,  are  strongly  tinctured  with 
them— Hneither,  a  little  later  still,  did  Cowley  and 
Davenant  escape  their  infection. 

Headly  mistook  awkwardness  for  simplicity. 
He  had  the  stupid  arrogance  to  call,  in  his  vo- 
lume, the  most  intereisting  love-poem  in  our,  or 
perhaps  in  any  language,  the  Henry  and  Emma, 
Matt's  versification-piece,  preferring  to  it  the  old 
ballad,  which  has  little  merit,  except  that  it  suggest- 
ed the  plan  to  Prior,  and  fumbhed  him  with  some 
«mhiyo  ideas,  awakened  into  life  and  beauty  by  a 
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LETTER  XXV.  I6l 

The  three  captive  generals  of  the  Imh  inva- 
sion ai'e  here.  They  have  called  upon  me,  intro-> 
duced  bj  a  French  gentleman,  resident  in  Lich- 
field before  the  revolutionary  volcano,  from  its 
Parisian  crater,  burst,  over  Europe. 

General  Humbert  is  rather  an  handsome  man, 
and  polite  in  his  address ;  much  more  externally 
polished  than  the  Generals  Saraszin  and  Fon- 
taine ;  but  none  of  them  know  any  thing  of  Eng- 
lish, and  my  ignorance  of  French  clogged  our 
converse  with  the  tediousness  of  interpretation. 

The  restraints  these  gentlemen  laid  upon  the  de- 
predations and  murderous  purposes  of  the  savage 
Irish,  entitle  them  to  the  civility  they  met  from  Lord 
Comwallis  and  his  officers ;  but  they  will  meet  with 
no  general  attention  here.  It  would  be  better  if 
the  good  people  of  this  city  would  take  other  me- 
thods of  reiteranng  the  proofs  of  their  unquestion- 
ed loyalty,  than  by  a  violation  of  that  precept  of 
the  Gospel,  of  all  othefs  the  most  important  to 
the  interests  of  morality :  ''  Do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  they  should  do  unto  you.''  Let  them  ima- 
gine their  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  prisoners 
in  France,  and  as  they  would  the  French  should 
treat  them,  so  treat  the  prisoners  of  that  country 
thrown  on  our  mercy.  Such  liberality  could  do 
no  harm ;  and,  if  universally  prevalent,  might  do 

VOL.  y.  L 
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9nd  dieerfol  old  mansioQ,  in  wUdi  tbey  uneit 
bom,  and  pasted  the  aniliiig  yetn  of  a  social  umi 
happj  youth.  I  feel  for  them  much,  aod  joa  wiU 
feel  for  them,  ainoe  you,  aa  well  at  myself^  have 
ever  cherished  local  ia^iressioBs,  and  koow  how 
the  eomiected  inuq^es  of  pleasures  past  impart 
their  stamp  and  semUaoce  to  the  ^eoes  amid 
which  they  spnmg. 
And  poor  Mr  Arebdeacon  I^righ*  he  too 

^  Fean  eo  mere  tht  heat  sf  lbs  toDy 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  tages*" 

He  does  not  pass  away  imregretted*  I  beUere  he 
had  aa  excellent  hearty  and  I  am  smie  he  had 
very  entertaining  talents..  Of  late  years  his  aEmn- 
nera  towards  me,  alwi^  obligieg,  wore  great 
semblance  of  increaaed  regard.  Mr  S%v31e  de- 
plores his  loss,  for  to  hipn  Mr  L^gh's  eonduet 
was  ev^r  and  invariably  that  of  a  pat^nal  firiead* 
3elmont  looked  spit^uUy  lovely,  as  we  bowl- 
-ed  round  your  moMntaio,  tfiat  golden  Sunday 
mproiag  on  which  we  left  you ;  and  so  looked  the 
Jittle  Gothic  hypocrite''^  at  the  bottom  of  the  hiil, 
who  feeds  chickens  while  she  pretends  to  reform 
ainners* 

*  The  poultiy-hoiuey  formed  and  painted  like  a  Gothic 
chaptl— ;$?. 
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Adieu !  we  shall  meet  in  m  few  days,  and  hap^ 
pily^  I  trusty  from  the  adf  aneed  state  of  jour  re* 
covery. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

Rev.  H.  J.  ToDi),  on  receivii^  his  edition  of 

Milton's  Comus. 

Lichfield,  Oct.  19,  1798. 

'  I  TH  ANi:  you,  Sir,  for  the  literary  present  with 
which  you  have  honoured  me.  This  rich  edition 
of  Comus  will  be  dear  to  every  mmd,  susceptible 
of  local  impressions,  and  interested  in  those  cir- 
cumstances which  are  connected  with  the  pur- 
euitSy  feelings,  and  compositions  of  iUuslrious 
genius,  who  wish  to  see  them  cleared  from  the 
dark  shadows  of  time.  Tlie  unwearied  energy  of 
yomr  researches  has  removed  diose  shadows. 

All  who  del^ht  in  tracing  a  great  author  to  his 
sources,  and  in  observing  the  congeniality  between 
exalted  minds,  where  resemblance  of  thought  and 
expression  is,  from  its  slighttiess,  perhaps  rather 
icomcident  than  imitative,  will  not  only  read,  but 
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ofteo  reeur  to  your  ingenioiit  and  learned  volutae. 
Suck  readen  will  honour  the  author  for  his  ez- 
teoflive  knowledge  of  English  poetry,  and  for  die 
discriminating  justice  of  his  critical  remarks. 
They  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  valuaUe  ad- 
ditions he  has  made  to  die  affluence  of  Mr  T. 
Warton's  poetic  illustrations.  Your  prdace  to 
this  happily  elaborate  compyatiMi  is  admirable* 

The  triumph  of  classic  vanity  over  his  better 
judgment,  often  betrayed  Milton  into  Pagan  allii- 
sions  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  hi^y  improper  in  a 
poem  whose  subject  was  of  such  consecrated 
sanctity.  In  Ljcidas,  he  has  so  finely  managed, 
and  so  sweetly  apologized  for  die  mixture  of  my- 
thology, that  he  convertaa  fimlt  into  a  beauty ; — 
but  it  is  not  so  in  that  local  anachronism  in  Co^- 
mus,  where  the  attendant  spirit  would  endow  the 
Severn  with  the  properties  of  Padolus. 

In  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Amoielfa 
votive  address  to  the  river  is  surely  much  mere 
beautiful  from  its  accurate  simplicity,  hewc^per 
that  in  Comus  inay  excel  it  in  the  grandeui  of 
harmonic  numbers.  Fletcher's  is  doubtless  an 
imitation  of  the  similar  invocation  in  the  yet  older 
poet,  Brown,  whom,  rather  than  Fletcher,  I 
should  think  Milton  imitated ;  but  Fletcher,  inhis 
imitation  of  the  same  writer,  ha3  shewn  a  more 
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just  tasfe  dian  his  greater  successor,  by  abstaio- 
.ing  from  the  foidt  of  his  model,  the  invocation  of 
impossible  gifts. 

You  mentioti  the  late  Headly's  work  wilb  more 
•distinction  than  I  think  it  merits.  The  author's 
bigotted  preference  of  the  first  rude  blocks  of 
JSnglish  poetry  to  the  finished  statues  which  later 
writers  carved  from  them,  is  surely  contemptible. 
He  quarrels  with  those  later  writers,  and  with  the 
modems,  for  just  ornaments  and  fertile  extension^ 
yet  passes  no  censure  on  that  stiff  infelicity  of  ex- 
pression, on  the  quaintness,  the  quibbling,  and  the 
frying  with  an  idea,  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse ; 
on  the  utter  want  of  harmonious  flow  in  the  num- 
bers, which  characterize  our  verse  from  Chaucer's 
time  till  Spenser's;  and  Spenser's  sonnets  and 
madrigals,  as  well  as  the  detached  poems  of  our 
immortal  Shakespeare,  are  strongly  tinctured  with 
them-*neither,  a  little  later  still,  did  Cowley  and 
Davenant  escape  their  infection. 

Headly  mistook  awkwardness  for  simplicity. 
He  had  the  stupid  arrogance  to  call,  in  his  vo- 
lume, the  most  intereisting  love-poem  in  our,  or 
perhaps  in  any  language,  the  Henry  and  Emma, 
Matt's  versification-piece,  preferring  to  it  the  old 
ballad,  which  has  little  merit,  except  that  it  suggest- 
ed the  plan  to  Prior,  and  furnished  him  with  some 
€mbiyo  ideas,  awakened  into  life  and  beauty  by  a 
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ProBieclieui  pen.  Tbe  taufooAe  fpocm  u  ettan^ 
Prior's  own ;  wnd,  beridet  iu  inlrntie  tmodiknm, 
how  infinitely  does  it  increaae  tfie  iatefctt  of  die 
dialogue! 

He  who  coaM  c(»npkm  of  ex^Btakm,  wImb 
dl  the  constitaent  properties  of  fine  p^etrjr,  krffy 
sentiment,  poetic  brndscepe,  graceful  picture^  aai 
die  natund  and  pathetic  effiisioiis  of  an  inipaa 
sioned  heart,  produce  that  extenrion,  is  jmt  as 
competent  to  poetic  criticism,  as  a  man  worid  be 
to  write  upon  statuary  and  painting,  who  pr^ns 
a  carred  barber's  block  to  the  Ap<rflo  Belfidm, 
or  Mother  Redcap  on  a  sign^Kist  to  the  Madena 
of  Raphael. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sv,  8ic. 


LETTER  XXV. 

Edmunb  WioLET,  Esg. 

Lichfield,  Oct.  12,  1798. 

I  CONGRATULATE  you  upou  Admind  Ndson's 
glorious  victory.  It  is  great  for  England ;  tmd 
yet  I  fear  it  will  not  give  us  peace,  die  most  de- 
wable  fruit  of  bloody  victories. 


4. 


LETTER  XXV.  l6l 

The  three  captive  generals  of  the  Irish  inva- 
sion are  here.  They  have  called  upon  me^  intro^ 
duced  bj  a  French  gentleman^  resident  in  Lich- 
field before  the  revolutionary  volcano,  from  its 
Parisian  crater,  burst,  over  Europe. 

General  Humbert  is  rather  an  handsome  man, 
and  polite  in  his  address ;  much  more  externally 
polished  than  the  Generals  Saraszin  and  Fon- 
taine ;  but  none  of  them  know  any  thing  of  Eng- 
lish, and  my  ignorance  of  French  clogged  our 
converse  with  the  tediousness  of  interpretation. 

The  restraints  these  gentlemen  laid  upon  the  de- 
predations and  murderous  purposes  of  the  savage 
Irish,  entitle  them  to  the  civility  they  met  from  Lord 
Comwallis  and  his  officers ;  but  they  will  meet  with 
no  general  attention  here.  It  would  be  better  if 
the  good  people  of  this  city  would  take  other  me- 
thods of  reiterating  the  proofs  of  their  unquestion- 
ed loyalty,  than  by  a  violation  of  that  precept  of 
the  Gospel,  of  all  othefs  the  most  important  to 
the  interests  of  morality :  ''  Do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  they  should  do  unto  you.''  Let  them  ima- 
gine their  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  prisoners 
in  France,  and  as  they  would  the  French  should 
treat  them,  so  treat  the  prisoners  of  that  country 
thrown  on  our  mercy.  Such  liberality  could  do 
no  harm ;  and,  if  universally  prevalent,  might  do 

VOL.  y.  L 
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oMidi  good,  by  toftewBg  die  mtjonal  nacour  be- 
tween the  two  stftlesy  and  indncing  a  matoal  widi 
to  fheadi  tbe  8w<Hrd  of  desohtkni.  I  ktdy  beeri 
the  bniTe  Mr  Onnsbj  of  Dttfalm  soy,  who  has  90 
gallandy  exerted  himaelf  against  tbe  idbels  in.  bis 
MUnre  IrtbHM^  ^  I  called  npon  tbr  Frendi  generals 
when  I  was  in  Lichfield:  the  instant  a  man  is  t 
prisoner,  I  ferget  diat  he  was  a  foe/'  I  honoured 
hioot  for  the  nobkness  <rf  the  sentinMnt.-^Such  aa 
oUivioiis  power  ought  the  asisfortunes  of  onr  ene- 
mies to  possess  over  every  mind. 
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Thomas  Dowdeswbll,  Es{f. 

Lichfield,  Oct.  29,  1798. 

I  HAVE  been  recently  informed  of  your  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Paisley— -a  young  lady  whose 
merits  have  been  so  represented  in  the  letters  of 
the  late  amiable  Miss  Wiogfield,  as  to  make  this 
intelligence  extremely  welcome. 

Such  a  marriage  was  the  wisest  plan  you  could 
pursue;   the  most  probable  means  of  softenii^ 
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die  misfortune  of  your  life*',  and  of  conscding  that 
loneUness  of  hearty  inevitdble  upoA  ^  k»9  of 
a  sincere  attentive  friend  and  daily  associate,— a 
loss  which  the  cieitat  and  interrupted  society  of 
common  minds  could  not  recompence. 

You  have  now  andiored  your  hapfniiesfi  upon 
the  firmest,  yet  tenderest,  and  most  indissoluble 
of  all  friend^ips.  She  who  could  be  wanting  in 
any  of  its  duties  towards  you,  must  be  the  reverse 
of  Mrs  Dowdeswell — must  want  that  softness  and 
kindness  of  temper,  which,  uniting  pity  with  love 
and  esteem,  will  produce  that  constant  attention 
to  which  Shakespeare's  beautiful  definition  of 
Mercy  applies,  when  he  says  its  quality  is  not 
forcedj 

*^  Bat  droppeUi,  like  the  geatte  dew  from  heaven, 
Upon  tlie  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  bless'd, 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes, 
Is  loveliest  in  the  lovely,  and  becomes 
The  wife  of  Dowdeswell  better  than  her  beanty." 

Though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  know  the  lady 
of  your  choice,  I  presume  upon  the  friendship 
with  which  you  honour  me,  to  present  my  con- 
gratulatory compliments  to  her,  as  well  as  to  your- 

*  Colonel  Dowdeswell  lost  hb  cyensight  belbre  he  was 
thhrty  yean  of  age«-<-5» 
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self,  together  with  those  widies  for  your  mutual 
happiness,  which  are  felt  with  a  fervour  diat  passes 
fkr  over  the  cold  bounds  of  ceremony. 

Mr  Saville  and  his  daughter,  same  of  die  most 
grateful  of  many  whom  your  kindness  has  served 
and  delighted,  desire  permission  to  present  their 
congratulations  on  an  event  from  which  we  all 
promise  ourselves  more  peace  and  Mkity  to 
our  excellent  friend,  than  he  has  long,  if  ever, 
known. 

I  rejoice  with  you  upon  die  successes  of  our  gal- 
lant admirals.  May  diey  induce  our  proud  foes 
to  offer  or  to  accept  reasonable  terms  of  concilia- 
tion ;  and  may  our  rulers,  instead  of  beii^  inflat- 
ed, by  the  pride  of  our  naval  conquests,  into  their 
former  guilty  contempt  of  the  miseries  of  war, 
awaken  to  a  sense  of  pity  for  the  woes  which  the 
rival  ambition  of  England  and  France  have  occa- 
sioned, since  the  mischievous  revolution  of  1789 ; 
and  may  diose,  with  whom  power  is  invested  in 
each  country,  learn  to  prize  the  safety  and  happi- 
ness of  their  respective  nation,  above  the  proudest 
glory  that  can  result  from  sanguinary  triymphs ! 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  Sir,  Spc* 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Whalley. 

Lichfield,  Nov.  13, 1798. 

The  sight  of  your  handwriting  on  my  table, 
increased  the  pleasure  I  have  hitherto  almost  al- 
ways felt  on  returning  to  this  scene,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  many  weeks ;  but,  alas !  ere  I  had  been  a 
fortnight  at  home,  a  dark  cloud  descended  to 
shroud  the  sunny  smile  of  my  Lares — the  an- 
nounced death  of  dear  Mrs  Mompessan.  Six 
weeks  of  last  winter  she  was  my  guest : 

"  And  she  was  one  who,  when  the  wind  and  rain 
Beat  dark  December,  knew  well  to  diseoiirse 
The  freezing  honrs  away.** 

A  letter,  that  spoke  cheerily  of  her  health,  came 
to  me  at  Buxton  but  one  short  month  before  her 
death.  No  information  of  its  since  changed  state 
bad  reached  me.  Thus  was  I  wholly  unpiepared 
for  the  shock.  This  final  letter  had  pressed  my 
going  to  her  at  Woodhouse,  ere  I  left  a  place 
which  neigliboured  it  so  much  more  nearly  lljan 
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Lichfield.  Uoapprdieii^ve  of  her  daager,  as  die 
herself  then  was^  I  feared  for  my  rheamiktic  com- 
plaints, still  heavy  upon  me,  the  autumnal  damps 
of  a  spot  so  low,  io  irriguoas,  and  embowered  ; 
and,  as  we  had  been  very  recently  tc^ther,  b^- 
ged  her  to  excuse  my  compliance.  Had  I  sot- 
pected  an  existence,  which  I  so  valued,  was  near 
its  close,  I  should  have  obeyed  her  injunction. 
My  ignorance  of  her  danger  preserved  me  from 
the  shock  of  witnessing  the  near  approach  of  ber 
dissolution — probably  the  sad  event  itself;  but  I 
could  not  voluntarily  have  shrunk  from  die  mourn- 
ful duties  of  such  hours. 

I  believe  you  know  that  she  bad  been  invariably 
attached  to  me  from  my  sixteenth  year — the  in- 
dulgent friend  and  confident  of  ray  yootbfril  plea- 
sures and  pains,  though  twenty  years  my  senior. 
Amidst  a  certain  eccentric  and  sturdy  wilfulness 
in  some  of  her  habits,  I  have  seldom  known  a 
better,  and  never  a  happier  woman.  Her  mind 
had  great  energy ;  strength  of  understanding,  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  and  promptness  of  action.  She 
knew  much  of  life,  of  characters,  of  manners; 
and  had  explored  them  on  the  continent  as  well 
as  at  home.  In  historic  and  chroncdogic  know- 
ledge, from  wonderful  memory,  she  was  a  living 
libraiy.  Her  language  had  vigour  and  ease ;  and, 
if  she  was  warm  on  her  subject,  eloquence;  bat 
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she  had  not  suffideotly  cultivated  her  imaginrttion 
to  relidi|^try  or  painting;  and  k  was  one  of  her 
little  mutisms  to  iancy  and  assert  that  she  could 
not  understand  verse.  She  loved  music,  from  a 
aaturallj  good  ear,  but  was  «  stranger  to  the 
noblest  det^t  it  can  impart,  and  which  results 
from  its  union  with  beautiful  poetry.  Her  trutli 
was  unswerving,  her  sincerity  taintless,  and  a  warmer 
heart  towards  her  friends  never  beat  in  the  hunuui 
bosom*  Her  affections,  her  enthusiasm,  her  zeal 
to  serve  them,  and  even  her  slightest  acquaintance, 
when  opportunity  offered,  were  unchilled  by  age 
and  disappointing  experience,  and  preserved,  .till 
her  last  hour,  the  energy  and  unsoiled  simplicity 
of  youth.  1  do  veri^  believe  she  enjoyed  every 
fortunate  occurrence  in  the  destiny  of  her  friends, 
and  even  in  that  of  her  mere  acquaintance,  yet 
more  and  longer  than  they  themselves  enjoyed  it. 
To  her  it  came  unallayed.  She  was  never  weary  of 
thinking  and  talking  on  the  subject;  of  looking 
back  to  the  disquiets  it  had  dissipated,  and  to  the 
peace  and  pleasures  it  promised. 

Thus  was  her  vivid  sympathy  a  source  of  con- 
stant delight,  while  the  pains  it  occasioned,  from 
the  misfortimes  and  sorro\vs  of  her  connections 
and  acquaintance,  though  very  keen  for  a  time, 
were,  ere  long,  conscJed  by  religious  resignation, 
and  cheered  by  the  ascending  power  of  a  cheerful 
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self,  together  with  those  wifihes  for  your  mutuil 
happiness,  which  are  felt  with  a  fervour  diat  passes 
far  over  the  cold  bounds  of  ceremony. 

Mr  Saville  and  his  daughter,  same  of  die  moat 
grateful  of  many  whom  your  kindness  has  served 
and  delighted,  desire  permission  to  present  their 
congratulations  on  an  event  Arom  which  we  all 
promise  ourselves  more  peace  and  felicity  to 
our  excellent  friend,  than  he  has  long,  if  ever, 
known. 

I  rejoice  with  you  upon  die  successes  of  our  gal- 
lant admirals.  May  diey  induce  our  proud  foes 
to  offer  or  to  accept  reasonable  terms  of  concilia- 
tion ;  and  may  our  rulers,  instead  of  beii^  inflat- 
ed, by  the  pride  of  our  naval  conquests,  into  their 
former  guilty  contempt  of  the  miseries  of  war, 
awaken  to  a  sense  of  pity  for  the  woes  which  the 
rival  ambition  of  England  and  France  have  occa- 
sioned, since  the  mischievous  revolution  of  1789; 
and  may  those,  with  whom  power  is  invested  in 
each  country,  learn  to  prize  the  safety  and  happi- 
ness of  their  respective  nation,  above  the  proudest 
glory  that  can  result  from  sanguinary  triumphs ! 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  Sir,  Spc* 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Whalley. 

Lichfield,  Nov.  13, 1798. 

The  sight  of  your  handwriting  on  my  table, 
increased  the  pleasure  I  have  hitherto  almost  al- 
ways felt  on  returning  to  this  scene,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  many  weeks ;  but,  alas !  ere  I  had  been  a 
fortnight  at  home,  a  dark  cloud  descended  to 
shroud  the  sunny  smile  of  my  Lares — the  an- 
nounced death  of  dear  Mrs  Mompessan.  Six 
weeks  of  last  winter  she  was  my  guest : 


"  And  she  was  one  who,  when  the  wind  and  ram 
Beat  dark  December,  knew  well  to  diseourse 
The  freezing  hours  away." 


A  letter,  that  spoke  cheerily  of  her  health,  came 
to  me  at  Buxton  but  one  short  month  before  her 
death.  No  information  of  its  since  changed  state 
bad  reached  me.  Tlius  was  I  wholly  unpiepared 
for  the  shock.  This  final  letter  had  pressed  niy 
going  to  her  at  Woodhouse,  ere  I  left  a  place 
which  neigliboured  it  so  much  more  nearly  than 
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Lichfield.  UoapprdieDsive  of  her  daager,  as  die 
herself  then  was^  I  feared  for  my  rheamiktic  com- 
plaiDtSy  still  heavy  upon  me,  the  autumnal  damps 
of  a  spot  so  low,  so  irr^uousi  and  embowered ; 
and,  as  we  had  been  very  recently  tc^ther,  beg- 
ged her  to  excuse  my  compliance.  Had  I  sus- 
pected an  existence,  which  I  so  valued,  was  near 
its  close,  I  should  have  obeyed  her  injunction. 
My  ignorance  of  her  danger  preserved  me  from 
the  rfiock  of  witnessing  the  near  approach  of  her 
dissolution — probably  the  sad  event  itself;  but  I 
could  not  voluntarily  have  shrunk  from  die  mourn- 
ful duties  of  such  hours. 

I  believe  you  know  that  she  had  been  invariably 
attached  to  me  from  my  sixteenth  year — the  in- 
dulgent friend  and  confident  of  ray  youtbfril  plea- 
sures and  pains,  though  twenty  years  my  senior. 
Amidst  a  certain  eccentric  and  sturdy  wilfulness 
in  some  of  her  habits,  I  have  seldom  known  a 
better,  and  never  a  happier  woman.  Her  mind 
had  great  energy ;  strength  of  understandii^,  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  and  promptness  of  action.  .  She 
knew  much  of  life,  of  characters,  of  manners; 
and  bad  explored  them  on  the  continent  as  vrell 
as  at  home.  In  historic  and  chronologic  know- 
ledge, from  wonderful  memory,  she  was  a  living 
library.  Her  language  had  vigour  and  ease ;  and, 
if  she  was  warm  on  her  subject,  eloquence ;  but 
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she  had  not  suffideotly  cultivated  her  imagiii^tion 
to  rehsti  ^^try  or  paidting ;  aund  it  was  one  of  her 
little  mutisms  to  iancy  and  assert  that  she  could 
not  understand  verse.  She  loved  music,  from  a 
naturally  good  ear,  but  wa^  «  stranger  to  the 
noblest  det%ht  it  can  impart,  and  which  results 
from  its  union  with  beautiful  poetry.  Heir  trutli 
was  unswerving,  her  dbcerity  tsuntless,  and  a  warmer 
heart  towards  her  friends  never  beat  in  the  hunKUi 
bosom.  Her  affections,  her  enthusiasm,  her  zeal 
to  serve  them,  and  even  her  slightest  acquaintance, 
when  opportunity  offered,  were  unchilled  by  age 
and  disappointing  experience,  and  preserved,  .till 
her  last  hour,  the  energy  and  unsoiled  simplicity 
of  youth.  1  do  verily  believe  she  enjoyed  every 
fortunate  occurrence  in  the  destiny  of  her  friends, 
and  even  in  that  of  lier  mere  acquaintance,  yet 
more  and  longer  than  they  themselves  enjoyed  it. 
To  her  it  came  unallayed.  She  was  never  weary  of 
thinking  and  talking  on  the  subject;  of  looking 
back  to  the  disquiets  it  had  dissipated,  and  to  the 
peace  and  pleasures  it  promised. 

Thus  was  her  vivid  sympathy  a  source  of  con- 
stant delight,  while  the  pains  it  occasioned,  from 
the  misfortimes  and  6orro\vs  of  lier  connections 
and  acquaintance,  though  very  keen  for  a  time, 
were,  ere  long,  conscded  by  religious  resignation, 
and  cheered  by  the  ascending  power  of  a  cheerful 
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tempertmeDt.  Then  her  perfect  intiniacy  ivith 
all  the  great  events  and  distingiiidied  persoos  te- 
corded  on  the  historic  tablets,  proved  her  mind's 
refuge  from  the  too  long  pressure  of  useless  sor- 
rows. She  was  pious  without  austerity,  and  ge- 
nerous on  a  very  limited  income.  What  recom- 
pensing qualities  for  a  repulsive  exterior?  Ex- 
tremely well  descended,  she  had  some  family 
pride,  and  an  infinite  portion  of  political  bi- 
gotry on  the  side  of  unconstitutional  submission 
to  kingly  and  ministerial  power.  Dear  soul !  if 
any  person  spoke  a  word  against  Mr  Pitt,  for  the 
belligerent  flames  he  has  spread  over  Europe,  she 
used  to  put  her  fingers  into  her  ears,  when  amongst 
those  with  whom  she  was  familiar,  and  to  leave 
the  room  when  with  those  before  whom  she  could 
not,  in  politeness,  take  that  liberty,  for  she  was 
very  well-bred. 

I  hear,  as  I  expected  to  hear,  that  she  is  ex- 
tremely lamented  by  all  ranks  of  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  her  pleasant  home,  which  the  pretty 
brook  that  passed  through  her  garden,  her  love  of 
landscape,  and  out-door  employment,  had  render- 
ed so  crystal,  so  lawny,  and  so  sylvan.  Her 
wealthy  neighbours  have  lost  a  most  entertainii^ 
and  instructive  companion,  the  indigent  around 
her  a  steady  friend,  earnest  to  relieve  their  wsUits, 
to  die  last  limits  of  discreet  generosity,  and  ever 
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ready  to  compose  their  feuds  by  arbritation,  on 
the  impartial  justice  of  which  experience  had 
taught  them  to  rely.  The  following  sentence  is 
in  her  will :  '^  As  a  memorial  of  our  long  friend- 
ship, I  leave  to  Miss  Seward  twenty  of  my  books, 
4knd  desire  she  may  have  the  first  choice/'  I 
wear,  as  it  is  meet  1  should,  those  mourning  gar- 
ments for  her,  which,  though  no  ties  of  blood 
^subsisted,  she  wore  for  my  angelic  sister — my  mo- 
ther— ^my  father.  Her  memory  is  consecrated 
in  my  heart,  which  does  not  suffer  those  it  loved 
to  lie  forgotten  in  the  grave. 

I  will  not  apologize  to  you  for  having  sketched 
her  portrait  upon  so  wide  a  canvas.  She  was  no 
^very-day  character. 

To  the  interesting  pages  of  your  letter  my  at- 
tention shall  now^  be  turned.  I  had  mourned 
your  sullen  abjuration  of  the  muses,  when  the  day- 
star  of  your  hopes  had  shot  madly  from  her  ra- 
diant sphere,  into  the  irremeable  gulf  of  dis- 
grace and  misery.  I  thought  that  needless  re- 
solve an  unwise  rejection  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
healing  balm  which  imagination  can  pour  upon 
the  wounds  of  the  heart.  Thus  I  could  not  but 
rejoice  in  die  resurrection  of  your  poetic  taste  and 
powers.  I  congratulate  you  that  their  first  fruits 
are  so  soon  to  meet  the  public  eye.    I  hope  Mrs 
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Siddoosy  for  whoae  filial  loss  I  am  truly  con- 
cerned, wiU  be  enabled  to  give  your  tragedy  llie 
high  advantage  of  her  matchless  energies  and 
graces.  I  long  to  know  its  title  and  subject 
Lord  Carlisle,  they  tell  me,  is  goiqg  to  produce  a 
tragedy  on  the  story  of  Dryden's  beautiful  poon, 
the  Gttiscard  and  Sigismunda. 

You  are  pleased  with  Colonel  Addington,  and 
I  am  not  less  delighted  with  his  aster,  the  ele- 
gant, the  eloquent,  and  interestmg  Mrs  Good- 
enough,  with  whom  I  had  lately  the  pleasure  of 
passing  a  few  hours  of  very  rapid  wing. 

Ah,  friend !  how  political  prejudice  can  betray 
into  uncandid  decision  the  clearest  heads  and 
kindest  hearts!  You  perceive  I  allude  to  the 
sentences  which  close  your  letter.  You  say,  ^  If 
Arthur  O'Connor's  confessions  do  not  damn  Fox 
and  his  party,  nothing  can.  If  they  were  dupes, 
they  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted,  for  want  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  if  they  were  themsdves  traitors,  still 
less,  as  the  enemies  of  their  countiy."  Your  last 
if  is  conclusive — not  so  your  first.  You  for- 
got, when  you  drew  your  inference,  the  truth 
and  wisdom  of  Milton's  fine  observation,  to  which 
the  events  of  your  own  life  have,  from  the  inge- 
nuousness of  your  temper,  borne  frequent  testi- 
mony: 
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^  Nor  yet,  nor  man,  nor  angel  can  discern 

Hypocrisy,  the  only  e^il  that  walks 

Invisible,  except  to  God  alone. 

By  his  permisfflve  will,  through  heaven  and  earth* 

And  oft,  though  vHsdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 

At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 

Resigns  her  charge.** 

That  it  for  once  begniled  the  clearest  sighted  of 
of  all  our  politicians  is  certain ;  but  if  that  single 
instance  of  dupism  can  unfit  a  man^  or  set  of  men, 
for  the  service  of  the  state,  how  totally  must  the 
so  far  out-numbering  instances  in  which  Mr  Pitt 
has  been  duped,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  dis- 
qualify him  for  retaining  the  reasonable  confidence 
of  the  people  of  England ! 

Adieu !  and  believe,  what  is  most  true,  that  it 
is  not  in  the  wide  difierence  of  our  opinion  con- 
cerning those  measures  which  may  best  preserve 
the  weal  of  this  country,  to  alienate  from  you  any 
portion  of  my  esteem  and  regard. 
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* 

Miss  Ponsonbt. 

Lichfield,  Nov.  15,  179B. 

Most  sincerely,  clearest  Madam,  do  I  sympa- 
thize with  yom*  and  Lady  Eleanor's  anxieties  and 
sorrows,  of  triple  source,  patriotism,  consanguini- 
ty, and  friendship.  Ah !  wretdied  Ireland,  bow 
dire  is  the  insecurity  of  thy  inhabitants !  In  other 
civil  wars,  barbarities  as  dreadful  have  been  com- 
mitted ;-— witness  that  in  the  Duke  of  Ormond'^s 
time,  of  which  Phelim  O'Neals  was  the  Holt  ,•— 
but  when  the  contest  became  hopeless,  the  san- 
guinary thirst  ceased.  Now  a  fiend-like  fury  pre- 
vails— murder  for  the  sake  of  murder,  sparmg  nei- 
ther sex,  infancy,  or  age,  nor  even  waiting  for  the 
spur  of  personal  revenge. 

I  see,  ^ith  the  deepest  concern^  and  the  most 
desponding  fears  for  the  result,  the  success  of  this 
country's  renewed  incendiarisms  on  the  continent. 
Ah^  Heaven !  is  it  thus  the  Ei^iish  nation  shews 
its  gratitude  to  thee  for  the  signal,  the  glorious 
victories,  with  which  thou  hast  ble»t  our  fleets! 
How  much  more  worthy  a  wise,  a  humane,  a 
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Christian  nation,  instead  of  goading  on  the  em- 
peror to  set  the  existence  of  the  German  empire 
on  one  desperate  cast,  to  have  said  to  France, — 
''  Let  the  exterminating  sword  be  sheathed.  Meet 
us  with  reasonable  terms  of  reconcilement,  and 
we  will  find  our  noblest  pride  in  shewing  you,  and 
the  whole  world,  that  our  naval  .victories  have  not 
shut  our  hearts  to  compassion  for  the  miseries 
our  continued  warfiire  must  produce  to  both  na- 
tions." 

I  now  hasten  to  obey  your  injunction,  and 
speak  my  sentiments  of  the  poetical  merits  and  de- 
fects of  that  exquisite  picture  of  a  transcript,  **  The 
little  Grey  Man,"  which  you  have  taken  the  kind 
trouble  to  trace\  It  has  some  few  pleasing,  and 
some  few  fine  images ;  but  there  is  so  much  of 
ludicrous  about  the  Little  Grey  Man  himself, 
that  1  confess  I  am  more  inclined  to  laugh  than 
to  shudder  at  him.  Then  the  course  of  the  tale  is 
so  distorted  from  nature  and  probability;  is  so 
totally  void  of  sentiment  or  moral,  as  to  induce 
my  belief  that  it  is  the  poem  of  which  I  heard  at 
Buxton,  said  to  be  written  by  Mr  Bunbury,  in 
ridicule  of  the  German  stories,  and  the  prevailing 
taste  for  supernatural  horrors.  Considered  in  this 
light,  it  is  more  acceptable  to  my  taste,  than  if  I 
thought  its  author  in  earnest  to  vie  with  the  ter- 
rible graces  of  Alonzo  and  Imogen,  or  of,  in 
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Spencer's  traesktioii,  the  ftr  floUiiii^  Leoiion. 
Id  those  poems,  the  perjured  ioconstaiicy  of  one 
heroine,  and  the  Masphemous  despair  of  the  other, 
are  jusdj  punished. 

Sur^j,  in  the  protection  of  her  fadier's  hoos^ 
and  amid  groups  of  human  beings,  Maiy  Jeane 
must  naturally  think  she  could  better  hare  defended 
herself  from  the  renewed  visits  of  the  hideous  tenrnt 
of  the  grave,  dian  alone  on  the  wild  hHls  of  St 
Bertrand,  amid  the  tangled  woods  of  Limdburgfa, 
and  on  the  Golgodia  of  Sombremond*.  Is  that 
name,  so  adapted  to  the  scene,  real  ? 

Though  I  cannot  think  the  author  of  diis  wfld  work 
serious,  jet  the  subject  seems  to  have  irrenstibly  led 
him  to  exhibit,  among  his  mock-te#rifics,  some 
pictures  that  have  the  genuine  grandeur  of  horror^ 
and  some  natural  touches  of  simple  hesaity.  Tlie 
style,  in  general,  is  so  meagre,  that,  if  he  can  be 
thought  in  earnest,  we  must*  believe  him,  with 
many  other  versifiers,  mistaking  silliness  for  sim- 
plicity. 


*  In  the  prdade  to  tbis  stnmge  poem,  it  is  aanerted,  that^ 
on  certain  plains  on  the  hii^i-roails  in  Germany,  the  bodies  of 
malefiicton  are  exposed  on  ipvheels  and  gibbets ;  and  that  pil- 
grim trareUers  often  pass  the  night  amid  those  dire  groups,  to 
secure  themselves  from  the  liymg  banditti  that,  infesting  the 
highways,  will  yet  not  approach  the  mangled  carcasses  of  their 
associates^— 19. 

11 
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I  discern  no  fine  features  of  eitfier  style  till  the 
twelfth  stanza ;  and  there  only  in  the  third  and 
fourth  lines.  I  like  the  thirteenth  extremely.  In 
that^  the  pilgrim^  looking  back  on  the  cheerful 
lights  of  the  town,  is  natural  and  pleasing  picture. 
Ilie  fourteenth  finely  describes  the  dreary  journey ; 
the  fifteenth,  as  finely,  the  horrors  of  the  plain  of 
Sombremond ;  the  sixteenth  has  nothing  strHcing ; 
the  seventeenth  is  striking ;  the  eighteenth  grander 
still :  its  picture  of  the  raven  is  the  gem  of  the 
•composition  ;  and  as  it  b  new  as  to  position  and 
action,  so  is  it  sublime : 

^  Asd  he  croak'd  round  the  wheel  as  he  heavily  flew." 

The  vultures  of  the  next  couplet  are  common* 
place,  ,jn  comparbon ;  aiming  to  be  more,  they 
are  poetically  much  less  impressive. 

llie  fourth  line  of  the  nineteenth  stanza  is  also 
grandly  hprrid ;  but  the  Little  Grey  Man  on  the 
field  of  battle,  is  again  too  ludicrous  to  be  dread- 
ful ;  and  a  twenty-three  days  walk  for  a  man  deep- 
ly wounded,  outrages,  not  only  the  probable,  but 
die  possible.  The  real-life  events  ought  to  be 
natural,  even  where  the  machinery  is  supernatural. 

The  nine  ensuing  stanzas,  till  the  last  line  of 
the  twenty-eighth,  might  have  been  written  by  any 
common  versifier : — 
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<<  GiiTe  him  one  look  of  loTe,  'twas  her  fondeit  and  het,** 

Is  a  sweet  line. .  In  the  next  stanza^  the  Little 
Grey  Man  becomes  a  fiend,  after  Fuzeli's  own 
hearty  who  has  a  passion  for  blending  the  ludi- 
crous with  the  horrible ;  but  the  efiect  is  seldom 
good,  either  on  his  canvas,  or  on  the  poet's  page. 
And  for  what  purpose,  except  to  burlesque  fiend* 
ism,  is  this  absurd  demon  empowered  to  murder 
the  amiable,  unoffending  lovers  ?  The  next  verse 
is  again  sublime — the  bell  tolling  over  the  hea]th,t 
is  still  a  fine,  though  somewhat  hacknied^  accom- 
paniment to  ghostism ;  but 

**  Wild  to  the  blast  flew  the  sculb  and  the  bones," 

Is  grand  as  any  of  Dante's  terrifies.  The  ensuing 
stanza,  though  soberized,  is  very  good ;  and  there 
the  ballad  ought  to  have  closed,  for  the  remain- 
der is.  comnion  writing,  and  reminds  us,  to  its 
own  disadvantage,  of  the  simpler  and  sublimer 
termination  of  Tickel's  Colin  and  Lucy : — awful 
is  that  moral  lesson,  so  totally  wanting  in  this 
odd  tale. 
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Ms8  Childbbs. 

Idchfidd,  Dee.  fiS,  1798. 

I  OBIBTE  to  find  from  your  latt,  that  no  almte- 
ment  of  your  internal  makify  has  taken  place 
since  me  parted  at  Biaton^  nor  can  conceive  what  . 
operation  in  surgery  could  serve  you;  but  if  it 
m^bt,  if,  by  suffering  even  great  increase  of  pain 
for  a  time,  your  bealtb  could  be  restored,  your 
preciQua  life  prolonged,  surely  for  tbe  sake  of  your 
husband,  daughters,  sister,  and  friends,  you  would 
submit  to  endure  it  with  a  resolution  worthy  the 
affections  of  your  heart,  the  strength  of  your  mind^ 
and  the  fervour  of  your  piety.  I  pray  to  God 
that  it  may  not  be  necessary, — ^that  milder  applica- 
tions may  so  arrest  the  pr<q[ress  of  the  complaint, 
•nd  assuage  its  pains,  that  they  may  neither  shorten  ' 
nor  embitter  existence* 

Your  Harriet  is  a  noble  girl,-— one  oC  that 
thinly-peopled '  class,  who  live  for  others  rather 
than  for  themselves,  and  in  whonji  the  social  pas- 
sions prevail  over  the  selfish  ones.  To  an  heart 
so  tempered,  expanded,  exalted,  such  a  mother 
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f*  GiiTeUaooe  look  oflofe,tw»  her  fondeit  and  iMt^ 

Is  a  sweet  line. .  In  the  next  stanza,  Ae  Little 
Grey  Maa  becomes  a  fiend,  after  Fozeli's  o^nm 
hearty  ^i^ho  has  a  passion  for  blending  the  ludi- 
crous with  the  horrible ;  but  the  efiect  is  sddom 
good,  either  on  his  canvas,  or  on  the  poet's  page* 
And  for  what  purpose,  except  to  burlesque  fi^id- 
ism,  is  this  absurd  demon  empowered  to  murder 
Ae  amiable,  unoffending  lovers  ?    The  next  verae 
is  again  sublime — the  bell  tolling  over  the  heathy 
is  still  a  fine,  diough  somewhat  hacknied^  accom- 
paniment to  ghostism ;  but 

^  WiU  to  the  bhMt  flew  the  scuOt  and  the  bones," 

Is  grand  as  any  of  Dante's  terrifies.  The  ensuing 
stanza,  though  soberized,  is  very  good;  and  there 
the  ballad  ought  to  have  closed,  for  the  remain- 
der is  comnion  writing,  and  reminck  us,  to  its 
own  disadvantage,  of  the  simpler  and  sublimer 
termination  of  Tickel's  Colin  and  Lucy : — awful 
is  that  moral  lesson,  so  totally  wanting  in  this 
odd  tale. 
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Mks  Childbbs. 

Idchfidd,  Dee.  23, 1798. 

I  OBIETE  to  find  from  your  last,  that  no  abtte- 
ment  of  your  intemal  malady  has  taken  place 
since  we  parted  at  BuxtoB,  nor  can  conceive  what 
operation  in  surgeiy  could  serve  you ;  but  if  it 
nugbt,  if,  by  suffering  even  great  increase  of  pain 
for  a  time,  your  health  could  be  restored,  your 
preci<HW  life  prolonged,  surely  for  the  sake  of  your 
husband,  daughters,  sister,  and  friends,  you  vouk) 
submit  to  endure  it  with  a  resolution  worthy  the 
affections  of  your  heart,  the  strength  of  your  mind^ 
and  the  fervour  of  your  piety.    I  pray  to  God 
tbat  it  may  not  be  necessary, — ^that  milder  applica- 
tions may  so  arrest  the  pr<^ess  of  the  complaint, 
and  assuage  its  pains,  diat  they  may  neither  short^P 
Bor  embitter  existence. 

Your  Harriet  is  a  noble  girl, — one  of  that 
thinly-peopled  class,  who  live  for  others  ratbor 
tfian  for  themselves,  and  in  whon^  the  social  pas- 
sions prevail  over  the  selfish  ones.  To  an  heart 
so  tempered,  expanded,  exalt^  such  a  mother 
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must  be  dear  in  a  degree  certain  to  jnrodiice  8or« 
row  and  affectionate  resentment,  that  it  could  be 
Aoug^t  possible  she  should  consent  to  pass  diis 
winter  in  town;  that  dissipation — the  charm  of 
pcdished  circles,  and  even  the  renewal  of  former 
friendships,  could  be  tasted,  while'  you  languished 
beneath  the  pressure  of  long-existii^  disease.  A 
seusibility  so  inseparable  from  her  character,  ra- 
tfier  confirms  my  esteem  than  excites  it. 

Your  counter  Sunday  Mom*,  so  rich  in  piety 
and  poetic  beauty,  was  not  first  shewn  to  Mr 
Gisbome  by  Mrs  Jones.  I  gave  it  to  his  neigh- 
bour, Mr  Baily,  desiring  he  would  shew  the  fo&a 
to  Mr  Gisbome,  assured  that  he  would  admire  i^ 
WEtd  esteem  the  author  for  its  sake.  Mr  Baily 
returned  it  the  next  day,  saying  that  he  had  exe- 
cuted my  commission,  and  that  the  lines  had  ex- 
tremely pleased  Mr  Gisbome. 

With  his  Forest  Walks  I  have  been  feimiliar 
from  their  first  publication.  Against  those  who 
allow  their  author  strong  abilities,  knowle^e,  and 
.  unwearied  application,  but  deny  him  genius,  I 
have  uniformly  asserted  his  claim  to  that  prime- 
W  irradiation,  on  the  testimony  of  that  work. 
He  has  looked  at  nature  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
to  do  that  happily  beloi^s  only  to  people  of  ge- 

*  In  opposition  to  Soothey's  poem  of  thiltitieif--^.      . 
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Bius.  We  find  vital  touches  in  the  landscapes 
and  imagery  of  the  Forest  Walks,  never  found  in 
those  of  the  book-made  versifier.  It  is  true,  Mr 
Gisbome's  verse  is  not  of  the  happiest  construc- 
tion. Jts  pauses  are  not  sufficiently  varied  to  pro- 
duce that  rich  fiow  of  harmony  that  winds  along 
th«  numbers  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  of  Thom- 
son's Seasons ;  neither  has  it  the  dignity  of  Aken- 
side,  or  of  Mason's ;  nor  the  fascinating  union  of 
strength  and  simplicity  which  we  find  in  the 
Shakespearean  measures  of  Crow's  Lewesdon  Hill ; 
in  Cowper^s  Task,  and  in  the  blank  verse  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Soulhey  :  But  this  objection  solely  re- 
spects the  metrical  construction  of  the  Forest 
Walks,  for  they  contain  a  number  of  passages 
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— rr-**  thajt  glisten  in  the  Muse's  ray, 

With  orient  hues,  unborrowed  of  the  son  V. 


I  do  not  question  Mr  Gisbome's  powers  in  conver- 
sation, to  please,  tp  interest,  to  instruct;  nor 
wonder  that  you  speak  of  them  so  highly.  Me 
he  sought  not.  I  dare  believe  he  cannot  pardon 
the  sin  of  avowed  autfaorism  in  woman,  especially 
where  her  subjects  are  not  solely  religious.  I 
should  have  regrietted  his  neglect  more,  but  for 
that  sour  and  narrow  spirit  of  Calvinism  which 
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tioctoras  his  wMng^  Towards  die  end  of  tlie 
Fourth  Wdk,  AmUmm,  he  sqrs  religion  is  the  ody 
theme  which  gives  poetrym  title  to  genuiiie  prme. 

Thus,  wMi  Grothic  bafbarism,  would  he  con- 
deiDD  to  oblivious  neglect  die  works  of  Spencer, 
of  Shakespeare,  the  lesser  poems  of  Milton,  and 
all  die  lovely  poetic  constellations  dial  have  iwv^ 
ed,'  and  yel  move,  io  mpidly  increasing  nainber> 
round  those  suns. 

Dr  Johnson,  unquestionably  rdqpoos,  diouf^ 
not  amiable,  and  clear  of  judgment,  where  neidier 
party-prefudice  or  literary  jealousy  arose  to  daiken 
it,  gives  a  very  different  opinion  on  that  subject 
I  think  it  will  be  found  in  his  life  of  Watts. 
The  passage  commences — '*  Let  no  pious  Qirisft- 
ian  be  offended,  if  I  presume  to  say  that  religion 
is  not  the  most  desirable  subject  for  poetry."  He 
proceeds  to  give  his  reasons.  I  have  not  the 
book  to  refer  to,  nor  can  I  recollect  the  son- 
tOM^es  with  verbal  precision,  but  diey  are  to 
the  following  effect : — It  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
iectioii  of  poetry,  diat  the  imagination  should 
be  heated  and  raised;  a  state  of  mi|id  whidi, 
however  suited  to  the  dark  oracles  of  partial 
inspiration  in  the  Jewish  religion,  is  not  con- 
soDant  to  the  sober  simplicity  of  Christian  devo- 
tion. Poetry  is  the  essence  of  fancy  and  option; 
and,  provided  it  does  not  violate  the  purity  and  piety 
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of  the  hearty  should  generally  keep  at  awfiil  dis- 
tance from  themes  diat  require  the  meek  subjec- 
tion of  the  passions. 

In  consequence  of  your  having  so  warmly  ad« 
mired  Southe/s  Hymn  to  the  Penates,  1  have  re- 
perused  it  attentively*  I  like  it  much  better  than 
Akenside's  Hymn  to  the  Naiads,  with  which 
the  author  draws  it  into  a  sort  of  comparison. 
Akenside  is  a  favourite  poet  of  mine ;  but  that 
hynm,  though  stately  in  its  style,  and  profoundly 
classical,  appears  to  me,  I  could  almost  say,  pro- 
foundly dull.  Southe/s  hynm  opens  beautifully, 
and  has  several  lovely  passages,  but  I  think  it  spun 
out  too  long,  and  that  it  has  great  moral  defects. 
After  die  full  stop  in  the  seventh  line,  the  verses 
to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  are  classic  lumber, 
heavy,  and  superfluous;  then  they  become  in- 
teresting again,  and  so  continue  till  the  absurd 
disgusting  invocation  to  the  benignant  powers, 
that  they  will  permit  him  to  place  misanthropy 
beneath  the  protection  of  his  Lares.  Falsely  has 
this  poet  declared  the  origin  of  his  acknowledg- 
ed favourite ;  never  could  simplicity  and  benevo- 
lence produce  such  a  monster ! — ^no  crimes  of  in- 
dividuals, no  injuries  received  from  |ui  individual, 
nor  yet  a  general  misconstruction  of  his  character, 
ever  made  a  good  man  niisanthropic. 

It  is  a  pleasing  fancy  to  suppose  the  Penates 
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are  tbe  spirits  of  the  dead ;  bat  it  is  interrapted  by 
the  digression  in  praise  of  tratfa,  which  is  diere  to- 
tally out  of  its  place,  and  is  one  of  those  paaaager 
which  encumber  tbe  poem ;  neither  do  we  like,  m 
the  train  of  thought  this  composition  inquires,  to' 
have  our  attention  drawn  off  to  Spencer  and  his 
allegories. 

Then  it  is  a  bold  assertion,  that  the  r^ions  of 
heaven  can  give  the  human  soul  no«udi  tme  de- 
light, as  it  must  feel  in  the  permission  to  hover 
round  the  objects  it  loved  and  has  left  on  earth. 
Waving  its  presumption,  the  passage  is  interest- 
ing and  poetic.  That  presumption  adds  nothmg 
to  its  fonciful  charms. — How  easy  to  have  avoided 
it  thus,  while  the  inapposite  digression  might  have 
been  lopt  away-^^iddressii^  the  Poiates, 

**  A  dearer  interest  to  the  hamsii  nee 

Lbikf  you,  yoonelyes  the  ipiriU  of  the  dead ; 

Nor  yet  unwortliy  of  an  angeFi  bKiB 

To  hover  o'er  its  earthly  hannts,  and  fed 

When  with  the  breeze  it  i^des  aroond*  the  broW 

Of  one  beloved  on  earth." 

We  love  die  apostrophe  to  his  lost  friend,  Mr 
Seward,  who  was  my  distant  relation,  atid  the 

*  Glides  aronnd,  instead  of  watUtim  roond*    The  word 
toftiilMis  is  too  gay  for  the  occasion,:— & 
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litde  history  of  Syrophanes,  not  jDatorilly 

ed  ^ith  the  subject  of  the  poem,  but  which  jtt 

we  should  be  sorry  to  spare. 

The  passage  which  begins,  ^  Often  at  eve  my 
wanderings,^  is  lovely,  till  again  the  author  turns 
out  of  his  interesting  path  to  libd  our  hiws,  and 
profanely  to  invoke  his  Mak^  not  to  huil  his 
thunder  on  the  felons — ^implying,  that  it  oi^t  to 
descend  rather  on  those  who  made  and  who  ad- 
ministered the  edicts  that  pumsh  Ihenu 

The  remainder  is  a  dull  heavy  prophecy  of 
a  state  wholly  incompatible  with  tfie  nature  of 
man, — what  never  was,  and  what  nevor  will  be ; 
and  thus,  like  the ''  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream,"  it 
leaves  nothing  on  the  mind  or  heart ;  but  this  cen- 
sure respects  only  the  conclusion,  for  there  are 
many  touches  and  impressive  passages  in  the 
course  of  the  poem ;  though  I  still  avow  a  pfefer- 
ence,  as  poetry,  of  the  Ode  on  New  Year's  Day  in 
that  volume,  to  this  its  H3rmn  to  the  Penates — since 
that  is,  though  shorter,  perfect. 

Supernatural  horrors  are  the  taste  of  the  times 
Have  you  seen  the  Ancient  Mariner.  It  is  the 
greatest  quiz  of  a  composition  I  ever  met  with — 
but  it  has  very  fine  strokes  of  genius.  The  style 
of  obsolete  simplicity  suits  the  unmeanii^  wild- 
ness  of  its  plan,  and  of  its  terrific  features.  The 
moral  of  this  oddity  is  not  less  defective  in  ration- 


•*  * 
•  •  • 
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ifitsr  thtu  Ihe  pba.  EnonmNv  pnninlnMulAi  aie 
decreed  to  atriflligcnaie;  wbi,hemie§ibMk,  tmo 
hmidfed  peo|Je,  ionooeBt  ef  e? «■  ihtt  triia^ 
<aini^  are  ill  nctiiiiSy  iiilittB  Ae  fetmm  who  cam- 
tnitled  k  escapes  deidi.  Of  ttie  softer  bcMrtiei  of 
in-kiag,  rare  are  tte  ioiMiices  wAe  .AacMBt  Man* 
der;  yet,  im  one  i^erae/  diey  slwd  their  Biild  figbt 
My  recoUectioB  of  that  verse  b  probaUy  not  ac< 
curate,  but  it  is  to  diis  effect: 

^  Theiiilifte^tdiafedrieepiN^ 

like  1  ttttle  tawkfln^  liU, 
All  IB  ttie  leafy  month  cfjwm^ 

That  to  the  deepiDg  wsodf  at  luglbl^ 
aiasetha  foiet  tone.* 

The  rhymes  have  BOthing  like  r^darity,  afeitfaer 
has  the  measurei  as  to  quantify;  aad  ok!  words 
are  used,  which  have  so  long  fceea  discarded,  that 
they  cannot,  but  by  die  context,  be  understood  ;«— 
such  as,  ^  they  nold,"  for  they  did  not ;  and  '^  the 
eldrich  deck,''  whose  meaning  none  of  us  can  guess. 
I  adjure  you  to  publish  your  Sunday  Mom  in 
some  of  the  public  prints.  If  you  cannot  conquer 
an  unfotmded  dislike  to  be  poetically  known,  at 
least  print  it  anonymotisly;  yet,  for  our  sex's 
credit,  say,  '^  by  a  Lady."  For  die  sake  of  ra- 
tional piety,  deprive  not  the  rising  youth  of  this 
age  of  a  composition  so  beautifully  calcidated  t6 
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endear  public  wordiip  to  thw  tulbt,  ud  to  ti^r 
heart!     Adieul  adieu! 


LETTER  XXX. 

Mb8  Jackson. 

lid^ld,  Jan.  %  1799* 

Thb  reoe&ig  nflueuce  of  that  hope,  whidi, 
m  compliance  widi  my  widies,  jon  weie  ao  good 
to  invite,  disappoints  me  much.  Thnt  life 
glides  away,  and  society  widi  our  kindred  spiriti^ 
one  of  its  dearest  charms,  is  dealt  to  us  thriftily. 
Nor  is  that  all ;  arbitrary  civcomstanoes,  not  con- 
tent widi  dieir  widiholcfo^  power,  will  seldom 
leave  those  minds  which  possess  resources  to  in- 
s{Arit  retirement,  the  choice  of  pieferrii^  it  to  un« 
intereiBting  companiondiipf  to  that  sort  of  asso- 
ciation which  gives  the  understanding  and  th6 
imagination  sensations,  dmilar  to  those  the  body 
feds  wheil  beneath  a  roof  too  low  to  admit  its 
standing  upright. 

It  is  very  true,  die  style  of  our  lottos,  evca 
without  any  purpose  of  insincerity,  must  not  alwqv 
be  depended  upon  as  bsurometers  of  our  cheer- 
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fiilnett  or  deprestioii.    Varioiu  ideas  often  vise 
while  we  writer  diat  induce  rapeificial  gaietj^ 
when  discontent  may  weigh  about  the  bosom ;  or 
they  may  be  of  a  contrary  nature,  shrouding,  (or 
die  interval,  diat  sunshine  of  the  spirits  which  m^t 
prevail  when  we  took  up  the  pen ;  and  diis  adven- 
titious influence  may  be  invcJuntary.    At  odier 
times,  we  are  perhaps  unwilling  diat  our  friend 
should  perceive  any  latent  disquiet  of  heart,  whose 
cause  may  be  complicated  and  difficult  to  explain, 
while,  unexplained,  it  might  alarm,  and  be  im- 
puted to  more  serious  infelici^  than  diat  from 
whence  it  sprung*    Then  it  is  diat  we  endeavour 
to  conceal  the  gloom  of  our  mind  by  writing,  as 
Antonio  says  Gratiano  speaks,  even  ^  an  infinite 
deal  of  nothing.** 

'  You  ask  me  in  the  next  paragraph,  if  the  soul 
does  not  feel^  at  times,  a  certain  greatness  or 
splendoiu*  of  conception,  which  baffles  our  power» 
of  verbal  expression.  Unquestionably  it  is  often 
found  so  vrith  people  of  elevated  intellect  Hence, 
I  apprehend,  originates  the  obscurity,  frequently 
occurring  in  some  of  our  noblest  writers,  and  in 
none  so  frequently  as  in  Shakespeare.  Hence 
the  endless  work  his  plays  have  given  to  com- 
mentators, besides  that  which  was  occasioned  by 
false  transcript  and  ignorant  punctuation. 

Obscurity  lowers  at  times  upon  the  meaning  of 
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great  akid  feeble  writers ;  but^  in  the  first,  it  is 
often  the  result  of  ideas  above  the  powers  of  lan- 
guage possessed  by  the  author  at  the  moment 
those  ideas  occur;  and  so  find  we  night  in  exces- 
sive daj.  In  low  writers,  or  moderate  ones  that 
would  be  great,  we  find  them  perpetually  striving 
to  conceal  the  triteness  or  inanity  of  their  concept 
tions  ih  verbal  pomp,  and  so  they  strut  along  into 
ambiguity  or  utter  darkness. 

Amidst  countless  instances  of  Shakespeare's 

perspicuous  eloquence,  we  not  unfrequendy  find 

him  laboiiring  with  his  thought,  and  at  last  the  birth 

proves  abortive.    Johnson's  prefiKe  to  his  edition 

/of  the  Glorious  Creature,  unjust  to  him  in  bo 

^  many  instances,  does  not  do  him  injustice  when 

he  observes,  that ''  Shakespeare  is  often  entangled 

with  an  idea  which  he  cannot  express,  and  will 

not  reject — ^that  he  struggles  with  it  a  while,  and, 

if  it  continues  stubborn,  comprises  it  in  such 

words  as  occur,  and  leaves  it  to  be  disentangled 

by  those  who  have  more  Idsure  to  bestow  upon 

it. 

I  worship  Shakespeare  def  outly  as  yourself,  yet 
I  cannot  accede  to  your  opinion  that  he  cultivat- 
ed all  the  poetic  ground,  and  left  only  a  barren 
waste  to  his  successors.  Milton  was  his  succes* 
sor,  his  warm  and  generous  admirer,  as  his  fine 
epitaph  on  the  great  bard  evinces :  yet  diough 
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Miltoo  look  largd J  from  the  Greek,  the  Roomui, 
and  THiMftD  poeCs,  Mid  even  from  tefenl  of  Ui 
Engliih  predecessors^  as  Fletcher,  Crashaw,  aad 
Brown,  he  took  little  if  anj  dung  from  Shske- 
spenre.  I  acknowledge  Shakespeare  to  have  been 
England's  poetic  snn ;  jet  not  onlj  Miltoo,  bnl 
Dryden,  Pope,  Prior,  Youngi  Thomson,  CoUim^ 
Cray,  Mason^  Chatterton,  Hay  Iqr,  Cowper,  Crow^ 
Darwin,  and  our  rising  stars  Coleridge  and  Soi^ 
ihey,  are  resplendent  poetic  stars,  whose  Ugfats  are 
4tnhorrowed  of  dwt  sun. 

I  hear  and  read  much  of  the  eahausted  sources 
of  the  muses,  but  I  am  convinced  tfaqp  are  inex- 
haustible, and  will  be  found  so  whenever  real 
genius  brings  its  cup  to  the  fountains.  .Hiose  caf§ 
have  been  plenteously  filled  in  the  present  period. 
Since  it  is  demonstrated,  that  to  ring  all  the  pos- 
sible changes  on  twenty  bells,  would  employ 
more  years  than  the  world  is  old,  how  is  it  po»> 
«ible,  even  if  genuine  poetic  taknt  were  fre- 
quent as  common-sense  itself,  that  the  endless  va* 
rieties  of  nature  and  art,  of  character  and  inci* 
dent,  should  cease  t<#  present  new  combinatiooB, 
new  illustrations,  new  imagery. 

That  the  bard  of  Avon  is  the  greatest  bard  that 
<^J  ^^y  wy  countty  has  produced,  or  ever  will 
produce,  1  do  most  firmly  belieVe,  and  have  often 
thought  that  I  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  marked 
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character,  of  which,  in  some  of  its  leadbg  fea« 
tures,  the  prototype  may  not  be  found  in  Shake- 
speare* 

The  Creator  dispenses  intellect  in  extreme  in- 
equaliiy,  and  with  countless  shades  of  difference 
in  degree ;  and  though  modem  philosophers,  main- 
taining hypotheses  against  the  incessant  decisioni 
of  experience,  assert  otherwise,  yet  He  as  cer- 
tainly frames  the  mmd  and  bodily  organs,  for  the 
attainment  of  excellence  in  some  one  sd^M^e  or 
art,  which  it  could  not  attain  in  any  other. 

And  it  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  to  my  re> 
flections,  that,  in  every  science  and  art,  and  agun 
in  each  separate  branch  of  that  science  and  ar^ 
He  des^nes,  in  some  only  one,  in  others  a  veiy 
few,  to  acquire  the  last  limit,  or  highest  sunmiit 
of  its  excellence,  which  human  powers  can  acquire* 
Thus  Newton  stands  on  the  extremest  bound  of 
astronomic    acquirement;    Shakespeare   in   ap- 
proachless  greatness  and  lustre  io  dramatic  poe- 
try ;  Homer  and  Milton  in  the  epic, — for  Virgil, 
graceful,  and  polished,  and  skilful  as  he  is,  yet 
loses,  in  ^K)rmous  plagiarism  from  Homer,  all 
just    claim   to  equaljty    with    either    of   them; 
Gray,  in  the  lyric,  diough  he  is  much  more  near- 
ly approached  by  Collins,  Mason,  Cbatterton,  and 
by  Coleridge  in  his  sublime  Ode  to  the  departing 
Year,  than  are  the  other  instanced  poets  on  their 
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eoHDesce.  lo  paintings  Michael  Aiq^elo,  tfe 
duce  Caraccisy  and  Rapiiaely  seem  to  have  tlias 
excelled  their  riTals  in  the  historic  style ;  Pooaaiiiy 
Claude,  and  Salvator  in  the  landscape.  Wliile 
m  music,  when  it  marries  immortal  verse,  and 
then  onlj  is  it  truly  sublime,  Handel  stand^  ap- 
proachless  as  Shakespeare  hipnself  m  grandeur  and 
variety. 

But  then  I  cannot  agree  that  any  of  these  have 
plucked,  root  and  branch,  all  the  flowers  and  fruits 
in  their  diflereat  walks,  redudi^  those  who  fol^ 
low  them  to  barren  dulness,  or  gauze-veiled  pla- 


Painting  has  certainly  made*  great  progress  in 
this  kingdom  during  th^  present  century ;  so  also 
have  the  manual  arts,  lighted  on  thdr  way  by 
modiem  philosophy; — and,  as  to  poetry,  I  per- 
ceive, on  the  whole,  no  marked  d^eneracy  from 
the  last  century  in  any  line,  excepting  only  the 
serious  drama;  the  degeneracy  there,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Jephson,  is  indeed  deplorable. 
In  the  epic  Southey's  Joan  of  Arc  approaches,  in 
genius,  nearer  the  Paradise  Lost  than  any  other 
epic  attmnpt  in  our  language. 

The  feeble  efforts  of  the  tragic  muse,  in  this 
day,  I  am  inclined  to  impute  entirely  to  the  in- 
consi8tei)t  fastidiousness  of  modem  criticism,  and 
to  the  false  taste  it  has  generated.    He  who, 

4 
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iwitboat  servile  iinitation,  was  io  venture^  as  Jepb- 
saa  did.  venture^  to  take  Shakespeare's  style  for 
his  model/  would  be  booted,  as  Jephson  was 
hooted,  from  public  credit  aud  just  admiration, 
by  the  public  critics. 

Were  it  possible  to  produce  such  plays  now  as 

Cymbeline,  the  Tempest,  or  As  You  like  It^ 

what  chance  would  they  have  of  applause  from 

Ihe  reviewers,  of  endurance  from  a  modem  au-> 

dience  i — and  yet,  strange  paradox !  while  a  vrri- 

^r  is  not  allowed  to  assume  Shakespeare'^  darii^ 

privileges  of  style,  his  mixture  of  great  and  mean 

characters,  such  as  human  life    produces,  and 

^whicb,  therefore,  the  dramatist  should  copy;— 

his  mixture  of  grand  and  familiar  language,  his 

bold  and  perpetual  use  of  metaphor ;  his  custom 

of  making  adjectives  into  verbs,  8cc.,  the  modem 

play  is  always  brought   into  comparison   with 

Shakespeare's  by  the  reviewers,  for  the  purpose  of 

disgracii^  it. 

I  have  always  perceived  this  withering  injustice^ 
and  have  therefore  never  attempted  to  write  a 
Iragedy.  • 

You  have,  doubtless,  observed  that  Providence^ 
wise,  and,  on  the  whole,  equal  in  its  gifts  to  the 
general  mi|id,  supplies  in  number  what  it  may 
withhold  in  degree,  as  to  genius,  in  most  sciences. 
The  poetic  writers,  contemporary  viridi  Spencer, 
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SiMkeipenre»  asd  Mihm,  wc9e  not  otij  few  m 
number,  but  tfiote  few  as  mmdtk  inferior  t»  dba 
poets  of  ibis  ceatoiy,  Drydoi  perhaps  aceptoi^ 
as  its  best  poets  are  inferior  to  Sbakespeare 
Milton.    How  mvcb  greater,  as  lyric  poets, 
Cdlins,  Gray,  Mason,  the  boy  Chattertoi^  HaijI^, 
and  Coleridge,  than  Cowley ;  bow  nnicb  grentcu 
as  an  epic  poet,  is  yonng  Sondi^  to  die  ninfiiisi 
Davenaat;  as  satirists.  Pope,  Dr  Johnson^  and 
Cowpor,  compared  to  Doone ;  in  paslond,  Sbcn- 
itone  and  Bums,  dian Gray  and  Philips;  die  fona 
last,  indeed,  though  not  contemporaries,  were  of 
die  same  centnry* 

In  philosophy,  if  we  haipe  not  a  Newton,  wk^ 
dse  of  ku  day  efualled  Priestlqr,  Darwin,  and 
Herschel,  in  natural  and  scient^  discoirefies? 
In  her  former  historians,  England  finds  iK»e  so 
jusdy  her  boast  as  Hnme,  Robertson,  and  Gib- 
bon ;  nor  amongst  her  serious  essayists,  streagdb 
and  eloquence,  that  equal  Aikm,  Barbauld,  and 
Johnson. 

Lo!  into  what  length  has  my  aeal  for  the  jail 
claims  of  ihy  country  in  the  uncbninished  genial  * 
of  her  sons,  led  me!  but  I  think  I  have  been 
guided  by  no  igms-fatuus.    Adieu ! 
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LETTER  XXXI. 

Miss  PONSONBT. 

Lickfldd,  Jan.  24,  1799. 

T  HAVE  to  thank  you,  dearest  ladies,  for  a  very 
beautiful  but  too  costly  present,  llus  ring  and 
seal  in  one,  this  Apollo's  head  and  lyre,  makes  an 
admirable  impression.  It  is  a  fiAe  gem,  and  rich 
and  el^ant  is  the  circlet  for  the  finger.  As,  your, 
gift,  it  possesses  value^ 


^  Gold  says, '  is  not  in  in*/ 
And, '  not  in  me,'  the  dnunond." 

Mr  S.  desires  me  to  make  his  grateful  acknow* 
ledgment  for  the  elegant  testimony  he  has  receiv- 
ed of  Lady'E.  Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby's  re- 
gard, who  increase  the  happiness  of  all  on  whom 
they  smile,  and  confer  distinction  wjierever  they 
esteem. 

Frequent  are  the  periods  in  which  I  grieve  for 
the  lost  tranquillity  of  your  hearts,  and  in  which  I 
deplore  the  cause.  This  forcing  the  scheme  of 
union  upon  Ireland|  against  the  general  inclina- 

VOL,  V.  N 
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Hmn  of  its  people,  especially  at  diis  dai^erous 
juncture,  is  a  new  instance  of  the  darii^  pride  of 
Mr  Pitt.  The  Ei^lish  may  diank  themselves  for 
die  complicated  miechiefSi  be  has  brought  upon 
their  country.  They  have  not  only  borne  and  4o 
bear,  but  have  apjrisilnkd,  aond  yet  applaud,  his 
baffled  schemes,  and  heavy  unprecedented  oppres- 
sions, till  they  have  tan^t  him  to  diink  he  may 
coerce  the  vrorld.  Be  commands  a  majority  in 
flie  Irish  pnrliameiit,  Md  hb  will  ^  to  the  9Wor^ 
Do  thou  the  rest. 

When  laist  I  had  the  faoB<Mnr  to  address  you,  it 
w<to  with  the  fervent  and  probilble  hope,  dia^  ere 
this  time,  I  should  have  the  happiness  io  congra- 
tulate you  on  the  restored  tranqmllity  of  your  na- 
tive country;  it  ins  then  coatfortaMy  in  train  for 
that  blessed  event,  till  Add  &tal  serine  came  for- 
ward : 

^  lUt  bten  a  tfKMiMUKl  dMgm  SB  ib  wi^ 
And  thoimnd  well-disposed  f rish  hearts 
Plncks  from  the  cause  of  Eogknd.** 

My  sofilietM  ted  od^  ate  gone  to  prete.  I  wish- 
ed a  pretty  engraving  for  their  frontispiece.  A 
design  odciiri^  tb  ine,  alltisive  to  fte  first  son- 
liet.  I  des^i^bed  it  tb  our  Lichfield  Chude, 
Olover,  atid  though  land^ape,  not  figures,  i^  \Ab 
^dy,  he  ha«  miwie  i  si^Feet  drawing  frdib  itiy  {dan, 
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if  die  eograver  will  but  do  him  eqwal  justice. 
ImaginatioD,  a  beautiful  female  figare,  stands 
lightly  on  an  eminence,  partiaily  gilded  by  a  sun- 
beam, glancing  through  the  clouds  of  a  gloomy 
horizon,  which  darken  the  surroundipg  scaie  be- 
low. With  her  hands  gracefully  lift^,  she  hoUb 
her  lamp  up  to  the  sunbeam,  which  enkindles  it. 
The  motto  jou  will  find  underdrawn  in  the  lines 
which  si^gested  iny  design : 


lio!  with  altei'd  teows 


liswen  the  fiOse  worid,  and  the  fine  qHiit  grieiref, 
f^o  more  Hope's  day-sprins  tints  with  light  and  bloom 
The  darkeoing  scene.    Then  to  oonehres  we  say. 
Come,  briglit  Imasination  com^  refamie 
Tbyonentlampf*' 

Glover  is  a  man  of  most  comprehensive  genius. 
His  first  attempt  at  portrait,  and  he  has  yet  made 
only  two,  is  a  striking  and  pleasii^  likeness  of  our 
young  and  lovely  Mr  Lister,  whose  literary  fune 
is  rising  fast,  and  I  conceive  his  talents  plimied 
for  a  very  lofty  flight;  but  |  l^ave  not  yet  dismis- 
sed Mr  Glover,  whose  taste  is  not  less  awakened 
to  the  beauties  of  the  pen,  t)ian  bis  hand  is  com- 
petent to  the  powers  of  the  pispfii).  ^gei^tM^nd 
luniable  temper  h^  removed  froip  I^^  yoic^,  f^ 
from  his  manners,  every  vestige  of  that  rug^f:^ 
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which  hb  obscure  birth  and  unlettered  education 
might  teach  us  to  expect.  He  has  engaged  to 
instruct  a  young  married  pair  of  our  city  in  draw- 
ingy  gratis,  on  condition  that  thegendeman  teacjies 
him  Italian.  Such  lettered  ambition  in  a  life  so 
busy,  and  with  the  care  of  providii^  for  a  wife 
and  seven  childreUi  is  as  laudable 'as  it  is  rare. 
^  Early  in  December  I  lost,  in  the  prime  of  his  Ufe, 
a  valued  friend  and  nineteen  years  correspondent 
Yes,  the  humane,  the  lettered  David  Samwell,  is 
no  more*  He  was  fellow-voyager  of  the  brave 
Cook,  and  stood  high  in  his  esteem.  My  elegy 
on  him  procured  me  Mr  Samwell^s  friendship. 
He  was  bom  amid  your  vales,  and  has  been  Icmg 
the  patron  of  Cambrian  poesy  in  its  native  tongue, 
and,  I  am  told,  wrote  it  finely  himself* 

And  Wales  has  yet  more  recently  lost  a  very 
pleasant  acquaintance  of  Mr  Saville's  and  minck 
Poor  Watkin  Hayman,  the  vdtty  and  the  harmoni- 
ous, whose  songs 


*<  So  oft  made  vocal  Cambria's  jpuang  gales.* 

Mr  Saville  sighs  and  says,  *^  So  diere  is  one  plear 
sure  the  less  for  us  in  Wales.''  Both  diese  gen^e- 
men  died  in  apparently  perfect  health,  by  apo- 
plexy* 
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Adtiea!  adieu!  May  the  new  dngtn  wkkk 
tiireaten  Ireland^  and,  with  it,  jour  latoie  peace, 
be  averted! 


LETTER  XXXIL 

Colin  Macxekzie,  Esq.  of  EdBbw^ 

Uchfidd,  FA.  3,  1799 


SiB, — ^i  am  eztremelj  gnitefal  for  the 
OU8  and  valuable  preseot  jou  hmve  seat  me  * ;  and  X 
^Bgerly  hasten  to  say,  that  I  am  charmed  wkh 
your  fn^KPs  porais.    Two  years  since,  a  fricai 

of  mine  met  with  the  William  and  Heieo  at  the  eoi- 
tage  of  the  celebnUed  recluses  of  Imigotltn  Vale^ 
He  reads  finely,  and  he  was  desired  to  lod  it  m 
their  circle.     It  was  in  manoscript,  and  he  imdrr 
stood  unpublished ;  but  that  was  a  mistake.  Hbns, 


*  It  conosted  of  mnom  poeas  hj  Wdter  8c«t^ 
Scotish  barrister.    Twoponpfaamfivslhe 

pobUshed  in  1796 ;  LeoMn,  Older  tke  tifle  «f  , 

Hden;  and  the  Chace;  a  tliiid  in  ■Miiiiijil,  fias  Bm§e$, 
not  yet  iHibli8lied.-.Tlie  lUoaqdi  cf  CoMtacy,  Md  «  «i. 
^nal  poem,  wtnch  bai  not  at  pccaoik  pvt  the  ffCM,  atfiic^ 
OlenfiolaB.    1799<— & 


he  coniidered  as  wa  ■Wgwice  tbit  be  obtained 
pertnitnoD  to  wake  extracts  from  WilliaiD  amd 
Helen,  of  diose  parts  in  which  the  poem  difTets 
from  the  German,  by  circomstances  and  pictures 
that  increase  the  sublime  horrors  of  the  stoij. 
He  knew  how  high  Spencer^s  Leonora  stood  in 
my  estimation  ;  but  he  also  knew  my  predilection 
for  that  species  of  translation  which  scruples  not 
to  throw  in  new  matter,  congenial  to  the  subject 
and  ^tyle,  und  capable  of  hei|^tenii^  their  in- 
terest or  their  imagery.     On  perusing  those  ex- 
tracts, I  agreed  with  my  friend,  that  the  new  fea- 
tures in  this  equestrian  ghost,  are  more  grandly 
horrid  than  any  m  the  origiiiaL 

Thus  will  it  abnost  invariably  be  when  poet^ 
not  Versifiers,  translate.  So  Dryden,  so  Pope 
translated;  and  it  is  thus,  and  only  thus,  diat 
trandatiotts  may  possets  the  spirit  <rf  original 
composition.  Let  pedantry  rattle  its  diains  at 
them  till  it  is  tired,  true  taste  will  apphud  the 
poet,  who,  differing  from  his  orq;inal,  soars  above 
him.  The  translator,  whose  fancy  has  not  power 
to  rise  above  the  water-mark  of  literality,  what  is 
he,  compared  to  him  who  floats  away  on  the 
spring-tides  of  the  subject,  vrith  every  sail  of  his 
imaiginatibn  unfurled. 

The  Chace,  from  Burger,  has  grand  features, 
though  not,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  by  any  means 
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equfd  to  your  fiiend'0  William  i|iid  0el^p.  ^ 
fine  contrast  is  forined  by  the  two  knigbtSy  under 
whose  all^oric  r^presenU^tion  is  meant  Cfneltv 
and  Mercy. 

Dryden's  Tbeodpre  an.d  Hoooria  is  the  source 
of  tlyis,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  retrjbutoiy  spectresj 
with  which,  of  late,  the  press  has  teemed, — but 
the  Chace  is  of  infinitely  juster  monil  than  Pry- 
den's  poem.  The  lady's  fault,  whose  terrible  fate 
was  diewn  to  the  warded  Honoria,  seems  to  have 
been  only  a  too  proudly  expressed  disdain  of  a 
lover  she  did  not  like.  Surely  every  woman  may 
be  allowed  her  n^iitive !  Tliat  is  a  capse  finely 
pleaded  in  I)on  Quixotte,  by  M^rcelJa,  when  she 
bends  from  a  rock,  looking  down  on  the  body  of 
ber  lover,  who  had  obstinately  died  because  die 
could  not  love  ^im.  It  would  be.  hard  if  one  was 
to  have  one's  bowels  torn  out  once  a-week,  for 
ever  and  ay,  by  blood-hounds,  for  bridling  coldly 
at  an  unpleasant  and  importunate  suitor. 

Earl  Walter's  crime  deserved  the  punishment 
it  met.  How  be  stands  blasted  in  the  wood  alone, 
amid  the  terrible  silence  which  succeeds  to  the 
loud  and  remorseless  clamour  of  his  vanished 
hunters  and  dogs !  Whatever  Burger  may  do,  I 
am  certain  Mr  Scott  writes  finely* 

The  Triumph  of  Constancy  has  sweet  and 
novel  traits,  given  by  your  fri^pd  with  the  freedom 
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and  the  fire  of  geniiis ; — but  diere  is  somediiiii^ 
ludioioiis  in  the  canine  aMMolation  for  the  perfidy 
of  a  charming  woman.  It  piques  the  pride  of  the 
ladies  not  a  little* 

And  nowy  like  music,  sweetest  in  its  rJose,  Mr 
Scott's  original  poem  comes  full  upon  my  ac^ 
knowledgment.  It  enchants  me.  Its  softer  fea- 
tures vie  widi  the  loveliest  passages  in  Ossian,  and 
its  terrible  graces  witfi  those  of  the  German  muse. 
The  day  and  my  scanty  leisure  would  fail  m^ 
were  I  to  attempt  pointing  out  all  die  beauties  of 
GlenfinlaSy  they  are  so  thickly  sown* 

Your  friend  preserves  that  fine  characteristic  of 
the  poetry  of  his  country,  the  local  stamp  on  the 
scenery.  Ascertained  locality  gives  an  interest  to 
scenic  description,  which  can  never  belong  to  a 
mere  mountain,  a  valley,  wood,  or  stream  which 
may  be  anywhere,  or  nowhere.  Dr  Blair  says  of 
Ossian — It  is  the  hill  of  Cromla ;  the  blue  waves 
of  Ullin ;  the  storms  of  the  sea  of  Malmor ;  the 
reeds  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  So,  in  Mr  Scott's 
poem,  it  is  the  del  I  of  Glenfinlas,  the  sullen  brook 
Moneira ;  the  bog  of  Lulan  ;  the  rocks  of  Colin- 

say. 

The  grand  poetic  excellencies  of  GUenfinlas 
shake  verbal  objections  to  air,  or  I  would  ob- 
serve, that,  in  the  tenth  verse,  Glenfinlas  Glen 
grates  the  ear  by  inharmonious  alliteration^  and 
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fatigues  it  by  die  too  near  repeUtioo  of  the  same 
syllable.  It  might  be  altered  easily.  There  are 
a  few  other  little  neglects  of  the  same  sort ;  but, 
to  readers  of  sensibility,  they  are  lost  in  the  poetic 
blaze  of  the  poem.  The  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  stanzas,  are  original  descnptton,  and 
beautiful  in  the  veiy  first  degree. 

I  ought  to  have  observed,  on  my  earliest  men* 
tion  of  thk  poem,  that  it  makes  fortunate  use  of 
the  Highland  superstition,  second-s^ht. 

The  picture  drawn  by  Lord  Ronald^  and  after- 
wards by  the  huntress  of  the  dien  stem  and  melan- 
-cboly  seer,  when  he  was  gay  and  enamoured,  forms 
another  fine  contrast.  The  thirty-first  verse  is  su- 
premely fine.  The  abrupt  departure  of  Lord 
Ronald,  in  contempt  of  the  warning,  is  striking, — 

**  And  calTd  bb  dogji  and  gpty  witlidrew.'* 

The  return  of  the  dogs,  their  howl  of  lament 
and  crouching  position,  is  an  exquinte  picture. 
I  think  I  have  seen  something  like  it  in  Ossian, 
but  the  symptoms  of  their  change  from  sorrow  to 
terror,  are  original  description,  and  we  shudder 
beneath  it;  and  the  self-awakened  harp ! — how  it 
thrills  us ! 

The  half-opened  door,  and  stealing-tip-toe  en- 
trance of  the  seeming  beauteous  huntress,  has  a 
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tweet  effect  She  is  the  moit  natural  b^anty  dipt 
poetiy  has  painted,  with  her  chilled  coniplexion 
wad  drenched  garments.  By  the  simple  action  of 
bendii^  to  wring  her  wet  hair  over  the  eoibei^ 
she  is  brought  distinctly  to  the  eye.  Her  trans- 
formation from  a  fair  huntress  to  a  fiend  of  wik^ 
crafty  on  the  temptation  being  resisted^  is  grandly 
sublime — and  so  is  the  remainder  of  the  poem, 
till  the  three  last  stauEas,  which  are  sweetly  pfe 
thetic. 

Three  times  has  the  name  of  Scott  adorned  die 
poetic  annalff  of  Ei^land,  smce  the  year  1757. 
At  that  period,  a  Mr  Scott  of  Amwell  publidied 
four  beautiful  elegies  on  the  four  seasons; — at 
moral  elegies  they  stand  next  in  iperit  to  Gray^s 
Country  Churchyard.  Another  Scott  published 
a  poem,  much  admired  on  its  first  appearance, 
entitled.  The  Day  pf  Judgment ;  and  also  a  mo- 
nody on  the  death  of  his  wife,  that  passed  not 
away  without  its  fame.  1  confess,  however,  diat ' 
neither  of  them  impressed  or  became  dear  to  me 
like  the  writings  of  his  namessdie ;  they  enrich  the 
suppkmeiMry  volumes  to  Dodsley's  CoUectioB. 
This  verse  is  from  the  earlier  Scott's  poetry : 

^  O,  human  life,  how  matable,  how  yain ! 
How  tiiy  wide  sorrows  circumscribe  thy  joy ! 
A  sunny  island  in  a  stormy  main ! 
A  speck  cf  azure  in  a  cloudy  sky  I " 
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^Th.e  powers  of  this  third  Scott  rise  a  bolder  flight 
than   those  of  his  first  namesake,  and  wholly 
aclipse  those  of  his  second. 
I  remaio.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

Rev.  T.  S  Wh  alley. 

Lic^ld,  March  7,  1799. 

I  FIND  jour  tragedy  ia  announced  for  speedy 
representation.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure 
to  see  it  performed  before  an  audience  sensible  of 
its  merit,  and  liberal  of  applause ;  but  my  health 
'and  strength  are  too  unequal  to  the  hurries  of 
London,  for  me  to  dare  encountering  them.  My 
next  pleasure  would  be  to  learn  its  success,  and 
quietly  to  explore  its  pages.  Even  of  that  plea- 
sure I  fear  the  enjoyment  is  remote.  I  have  every 
trust  in  your  powers ;  but  the  present  age  is  an 
Egyptian  taskmaster  to  the  tragic  dramatist.  It 
calls  for  Shakespearean  viands,  yet  will  not  allow 
the  use  of  those  poetic  ingredients  which  compos* 
edthem.  Thus  plays  are  produced,  of  which  may 
be  said  what  Madam  Sevign6  has  recorded  of  her 
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80U*8  dispositioii  and  talents,  that  Aey  had  made 
him  completdy  an  onmge  gourd  soused  in  snow  ; 
by  which  I  understand,  diat,  widi  pretensions  ti> 
enthusiasm  and  glow,  he  was,  in  reality,  like  that 
apparently  flaming  plant,  watery  and  cold  by  na- 
ture. Of  this  coldness,  generated  by  the  re- 
straints and  the  fastidiousness  of  modem  taste  and 
periodical  public  criticism,  they  are  each  unjust 
esiough  to  complain,  and  to  reproach  the  author 
for  the  productions  of  dieir  own  ice-hou^. 

This  consciousness  has  always  repressed  in  my 
mind  every  idea  of  writing  tragedy ;  but  if  I  were 
obliged  to  assume  the  buskin,  I  would  make  a 
large  dramatis  persons,  pec^le  die  sti^  well; 
endeavour  to  inspirit  the  representation  by  com- 
plicated business,  and  by  numerous  and  contrast^ 
ed  characters.  I  would  disdain  to  assume  the 
fetters  of  the  imities  as  to  time  and  place,  invent- 
ed with  a  design  to  create  a  deception,  which  ne- 
ver did,  never  will,  never  can  exist,  for  a  single 
moment,  in  a  rational  mind,  as  Johnson  has  finely 
demonstrated  in  his  prefece  to  Shakespeare.  It  is 
by  other  means  than  the  insane  belief  that  the 
actors  are  really  Caesar  and  Antony,  and  the  stage 
Rome,  or  Pharsalia,..  that  the  drama  interests  and 
affects.  The  mind  readily  accommodates  itself 
to  change  of  place,  be  the  distance  ever  so  wide ; 
and  as  to  time,  if  it  extends  beyond  that  of  the  re- 
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presentatioiiy  an  elapse  must  be  supposed;  and 
the  elapse  of  years  is  as  easily  supposed  as  of 
vreeks,  or  even  of  a  single  day  or  night.  A 
boundless  latitude^  as  to  tinie,  enables  the  author 
to  exhibit  fhe  persons  of  his  drama  in  various  and 
contrasted  situations. 

In  Shakespeare,  Yie  find  the  dramatic  felici* 
ty  which  results  from  such  emancipation — and, 
therefore  I  would  emulate  the  freedom  he  assert- 
ed. 

While  I  would  avoid  long  declamation,  my  style 
should  he  impassioned,  and  consequently  meta* 
phoric,  for  metaphor  is  the  natural  language  of  a 
raised  imagination  and  agitated  heart. 

Thus  would  I  attempt  the  Shakespearean  charac- 
teristics rather  dian  those  of  the  Grecian,  the 
French,  or  the  modem  English  drama.  Theie- 
fore,  whatever  my  audience  might  do  as  to  groan* 
ing,  hissing,  and  cat-calling,  at  least  they  should 
not  sleep.  I  verily  believe,  had  Richard  III., 
Cymbeline,  Hamlet,  or  any  other  of  Shakespeare's 
most  admired  plays  been  written  and  presented 
now,  they  would  be  hissed,  groaned,  and  cat-cal* 
led :  so  completely  has  modem  criticism  vitiated 
and  depraved  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  age. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  tragic  muse  has  sunk— 
she  is  not  permitted  to  soar ;  but,  at  every  hazard. 
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and  amidst  every  oppotttkniy  die  ahoold  imp  her 
eagle  wings.  life  is  bosy,  eventftily  and  mismy^ 
coloured :  the  stage  should  be  the  woridW  efu- 
tome. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

Miss  Ponsonbt. 

Uc^eld,  Jpril  3,  1799. 

That  your  and  Lady  Eleanor^s  kind  attentive 
cares  have  restored  tbe  health  of  your  humble 
friend  and  follower  of  your  fortanes,  I  coi^gra- 
tulate  you,  my  dearest  Madam*.  Concermng 
your  own  and  mutual  health,  the  kmd  letter,  whick 
I  have  now  the  honour  to  acknowledge,  makes  no 
mention.  I  ther^ore  flatter  myself  it  is  unimpaiied. 


*  The  female  servant  who,  wfaeq  these  ladies  left  tfaenr 
splendid  connections  in  Ireland,  twenty  yeais  ago,  to  seek  a 
lettered  retirement  in  Wales,  pined  a  few  months  ftr  their 
absence^  and  then  set  out  to  search  for  them  io  England,  witb- 
ont  any  clae  to  direct  her  parsnit,  since,  to  avoid  solidtatioiis 
to  return,  they  bad  kept  the  scene  of  their  retreat  a  secret 
even  from  their  nearest  relations  and  fHends. — S, 
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WouM  to  Heaven  I  could  enterteiD  for  joor  peace 
as  dear  a  certainty* ! — but  let  me  forbear  to  touch 
the  jarring  string,  whkli  yon  shun  to  vibiate  ;^* 
nor  wiD  I  ciescant  on  my  own  mcreating  weaktiesa 
from  the  ai^mendng  tyranny  of  rheumatic  dia* 
ease. 

Correctuig  every  proof-sheet  of  my  emerging 
Tolmne,  has  been  a  ta^  at  once  engrosong  and 
irksbme.  Yet  was  it  not  repented  even  in  the 
most  oppressive  moments  of  lassitude.  The  pro- 
per or  improper  position  even  of  conunas  and 
semicolons,  is  momentous  to  perspicuity.  We 
cannot  hope  from  the  demons  of  the  press  a  se- 
dulous attention  to  them^  and  revisers  are  very 
prone  to  conceive  a  meaning  in  passages  foreign 
from  the  authcMr's  conception,  and  hence  to  alter 
the  punctuation  so  as  to  favour  dieir  own  mistaken 
idea.  There  is  no  guarding  against  that  daiq^er, 
but  by  the  author  correcting  the  press  himself. 
It  is  true  his  eye,  conscious  of  what  rfiould  be,  is 
apt  to  overlook  what  is.  This  propensity  has 
probably  left  several  erroneous  verbalisms  in  my- 
self-revised  sheets ;  but  worse  mischief  had  pro- 
bably ensued  from  delegating  that  trust,  even 
though'  the  person  so  employcfd  were  a  man  of 

» 

setise,  and  a  scholar. 

*  On  account  of  the  present  dreadful  sitoatioB  of  their  na- 
tive Irebuid. — 5. 
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The  desire  which  yoa  say  yonr  nmneroiis  cor* 
respondents  express  to  see  my  muse  re-entered  on 
the  padis  of  publicity,  is  higbly^flatteringy  thorsj 
as  those  paths  are  apt  to  prove.    Coosidering 
that  desire  as  sincere,  it  gratifies  my  hope  of  her 
welcome  reception  in  the  world ;  and,  in  die  mo- 
dester  idea,  that  such  avowed  impatience  is  mere- 
ly the  wish  of  saying  what  they  know  will  fjease 
those  whom  every  person    of   taste  desires  t<^ 
please,  their  courtierism  must  result  from  a  bdief 
thrice  precious  to  my  heart; — and  thus,  ettfaer 
way,  am  I  gratified. 

A  friend  of  Mr  Roscoe's  laldy  sent  me  that 
gentleman's  translation,  in  verse,  of  an  ancient 
Italian  poem.  La  Balia*,  by  Tansillio.  By  mak- 
ing immense  boasts,  in  the  preface,  of  the  poetic 
merit  of  his  original,  Mr  Roscoe  made  himself 
responsible  for  a  very  charming*  poem  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress.  Either  he  has  been  fascinated  by  &e 
grandeur  and  sweetness  of  the  Italian  language, 
into  a  very  overweening  appreciation  of  the  merit 
of  La  Balia,  or  he  has  suffered  the  charms  and 
graces,  of  which  he  boasts,  to  vanish  from  beneath 
his  pen  in  their  translation.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  dry- 
nurse  in  his  versificaUon,  destitute  of  imagery, 
barren  of  metaphor,  and  nearly  naked  as  to  allu* 

•  The  Nowe.— & 
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sion.  In  short,  we  find  scaroe  any  of  the  poetic 
essentials  in  this  work ;  the  versification  is  flat  and 
monotonous  ;  nor  does  the  long  and  heavy  com- 
position contain,  in  my  opinion,  twenty  lines 
which  (ieserve  to  be  called  poetry.  Many  pas- 
sages are  obscure  through  grammatic  inaccuracy. 

The  duty  enjoined  by  this  poem  is,  without 
doubt,  important,  and,  in  the  higher  classes  of 
life,  infamously  sacrificed  to  unjustifiable  excuses  \ 
— *but,  by  ridiculous  exaggeration  of  the  evils  m- 
sulting  From  its  neglect,  the  poet  disarms  the 
force  of  his  own  admonitions.    The  unnatural 
practice  of  omitting  it  through  idleness,  the  love 
of  amusement,  or  personal  vanity,  is  sufficiently 
reprehensible,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  bug- 
bear.   The  injunctions  to  perform  it  are,  in  this 
composition,  positive,  without  making  any  excep- 
tions from  circumstances  whidi  render  a  large 
numbei"  of  mothers  unfit  for  this  delightfid  office, 
as  insanity  or  scrofula  in  thdr  fiimilies,  or  a 
pulmonary  or  scorbutic  taint  in  their  own  consti- 
^tion.    Also,  with  no  more  exceptions,  it  pro- 
nounces the  hired  wet-nurse  an  inevitable  fiend, 
whedier  in  or  out  of  the  house  of  her  employer ; 
and  absurdly  asserts  that,  not  only  bodily  diseases 
are  imbibed  by  the  infant  from  her,  but  every 
groveUing  and  vicious  propensity,  as  if  ignorance 
and  wickedness  could  be  conveyed  by  aUoient. 

VOL.  v,  o 
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Where  the  maternal  nutriment  is  ineligible,  no 
mention  is  made  of  cow's  milk  as  a  substitale. 
Experience  continually  proves  that  a  healthy  m- 
Ant  may  be  so  fed^  without  danger  of  inoculated 
malady. 

With  all  the  sins  of  omisnon  against  poetry, 
and  all  of  commission  against  good  sense,  wkL 
which  this  translation  abounds,  I  observed  to  Mr 
Saville  and  cousin  White,  when  we  read  it  toge- 
ther, that  the  reviewers  would  applaud  it*  Tl^ 
exclaimed,  **  Impossible !  you  are  too  hard  upon 
reviewers.''  But,lo!  my  prophecy  is  accomplisb- 
ed.  I  knew  that  the  celebrity  which  Lorraizo  de 
Medicis  has  obtained,  would  make  them  conclude 
every  production  must  be  good  which  came  from 
the  pen  of  its  author.  I  believed  they  were  not 
aware  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  a  good  prose- 
vniter,  an  industrious  linguist,  and  historian,  and 
even  a  good  classic  scholar,  and  another  to  be  a 
good  poet.  From  specimens,  which  I  had  seen 
in  former  years,  of  Mr  Roscoe's  verse-writiiq[, 
the  defects  of  this  translation  were  no  great  sur* 
prise  to  me.  His  powers,  in  that  art,  are  not 
above  mediocrity ; — but  the  sufirages  of  the  re- 
viewers will  give  this  poem  present  sale;  and 
then,  like  Glover^s  Leonidas,  it  will  sink  to  rise 
no  more.  The  prefixed  sonnet  to  Mrs  Roscoe 
is  pretty — ^wortb  more,  short  as  it  is,  than  the  old 
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Ittune.  If  she  falls  in  your  or  Lidy  Eleaoor's 
way,  you  will  tell  me  if  die  original  supports,  in 
any  degree,  the  encomiums  of  the  translator's 
preface,  since  it  is  printed,  page  by  page,  with 
tlie  English. 

Do  you  not  admire  the  poetic  sublimity  of 
Coleridge's  Ode  to  the  Departed  Year,  however 
you  may  be  shocked,  as  I  am  shocked,  by  the  pre- 
sumptuous and  unpatriotic  excess  of  condemnation 
which  it  pours  forth  on  tins  country,  as  if  Eng- 
land were  die  pest  and  execration  of  the  whole 
world !  It  calls  us  the  bloody  island.  Great,  I 
must  confess,  has  its  national  guik  appeared  to 
me  within  the  past  ten  years;  yet,  I  hope,  it  is 
not  so  dark,  so  extreme,  so  uccursed  of  God  and 
man,  as  this  ode  asserts ;  but,  as  poetry,  I  scarce 
know  any  thii^  superior  to  the  following  pas- 


^  Departed  Year  I  'twas  oo  no  aortal  aiiore 

My  sold  beheld  thy  visum.    Where  alone, 

Yoiceleai  and  stem,  beforeihe  dooiiy  throne 

AyMemoiysits;  there,  garmented  witti  gore. 

With  many  an  mrimagmable  groan, 

Tlioa  storiest  thy  sad  hours.    SOenee  ensaed. 

Deep  sQence,  through  th'  etiieinl  moltitade. 

Whose  cfaistering  locks  with  snow-white  gloriea  shone. 

Then,  his  e^es  wild  ardoors  ghncing, 

From  the  choired  host  advancnig. 
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Hwopint  Oi  uw  Btflli  BMC  vcvorancs  ■66^ 
Aad  Hood  up  beratifid  ImAmc  tlw  clond^  ■eat'' 

I  have  lent  the  book,  ancly  dierefore,  qaotn%  from 
recollection^  may  possibly  be  inaccurate  in  one  or 
two  words ;  but  what  a  sublime  image  is  dnt  of 
Memory,  and  I  believe  it  pofectly  original  ^  sor 
less  original,  less  exquisite  is  that  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Earth.  Indistmctness  in  description  is,  oocer^ 
tain  rare  occasicms,  a  poetic  excellence,  wheie  the 
object  mentioned  is  of  too  transcendent  spbndoor 
to  be  conceived  with  precision,  either  by  the 
poet  or  his  reader.  Such  is  the  Spirit  of  the 
Earth  in  this  ode :  his  glory  is  ine£Fable,— so'  ^ 
words  ^(kmI  up  beautifulf  renouncing  every  aim  >^ 
determinate  picture,  leave  the  imaj^natioii  of  the 
reader,  if  he  has  imagination,  dirilled  witb  a  coo- 
sciousness  of  superhuman  perfection.  Sttblna^ 
ty,  in  the  highest  possible  d^ree,  thus  results  fro© 
indistinctness  in  Milton's  portrut  of  IJeath  when 
he  encounters  Satan  ;  and  infinite  poetic  beautf; 
from  the  same  source,  when  Ossian  says :  ''  ^^ 
as  the  spirit  of  the  hill,  when  it  glides  in  a  sos- 
beam  at  noon,  over  the  silence  of  Morven. 
I  remain,  dearest  Madam,  Sec. 
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Rev.  T.  S.  Whallby. 

Jpril  16,  1799. 

Thb  first  fateful  mght  of  your  tragedy  is  at 
hand.  I  shall  inquire  after  its  reception  with 
agitated  solicitude.  My  pen  has  endeavoured  lo 
secure  the  attendance,  interest,  and  sapport  of  aU 
my  London  correspondents  on  diis  occasion. — 
You  have  never  told  me  even  its  title;  bi|t  I  ob- 
served to  tbem  that  a  new  tragedy,  to  be  present- 
ed in  the  course  of  this  week,  and  through  whose 
scenes  Mrs  Siddonis  was  pledged  to  exert  her 
powers  and  her  graces,  must  be  yours ;  and  that, 
from  your  long  mutual  fiiendship,  they  would  be 
exerted  con  amore. 

1  have  seldom  experienced  a  literary  longing  of 

so  much  impatience  as  to  see  your  play.    If  it  has 

the  interest,  pathos,  and  spirit  of  your  domestic 

.  epic,  the  fascinating  Edwy  and  Edilda,  I  shall 

love  it,  even  if  you  have  put  it  into  the  strictest 

fetters  of  the  unities.    A  weak  defence  of  them 

accidentally  came  in  my  way,  since  1  last  wrote  to 

you  upon  the  subject.    It  was  written,  some 
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twelve  years  sincey  by  the  late  Mr  Hocbon,  fellow 
of  one  of  the  Cambridge  colleges,  and  author  of 
the  tragedy  Zoraida>  a  man  of  considerable  talents 
and  scholastic  reputation.  He  pronounces  that 
the  limits^  as  to  time,  ought  not  to  exceed  twen- 
ty-four hours ;  but,  if  they  exceed  the  time  of  the* 
performance  at  all^  limiting  restraint  is  useless,  is 
pernicious.  Useless,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
lose  the  consciousness  that  the  play  is  a  repre- 
sentation, not  a  reality.  Pernicious,  because  it  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  such  a  small  portion  of  ex- 
istence can  supply  events,  which  place  the  persons 
of  the  drama  in  those  varied  and  contrasting  situa* 
tions,  which  shew  the  characters  in  di£Ferent  points 
of  view,  as  acting  under  the  influence  of  dissimihu' 
circumstances  and  passions. 

Mr  Hodson  had  studied  Shakespeare  so  little 
as  to  observe  that,  finely  as  he  has  written,  *^  his 
plays  would  have  possessed  still  greater  superiori- 
ty had  he  observed  the  rules  of  Aristotle." 

All  who  feel  Shakespeare's  excellence,  and  exa- 
mine the  causes  of  his  infinitely  surpassing  powers, 
respecting  all  other  dramatic  writers,  Greek,  Ro- 
man, French,  German,  and  English,  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  life,  of  the  passions,  and  manners, 
will  feel  that  his  disdain  of  those  rules  is  not  an 
error  to  be  pardoned  on  the  score  of  his  poetic 
and  characteristic  recompenses,  but  one  powerful^ 
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ly  operative  means  by  which  he  acquired  his 
confessed  transcendence.  Could  he  have  been 
engaged  to  have  new-modelled  his  Macbeth  in  an 
approach  to  the  restraints  of  the  unities,  as  to 
time  and  place,  observe  what  it  must  have  lo6t; — 
the  heath-scene;  the  banquet*scene ;  the  cave- 
scene;  the  castle-scene,  and  its  siege, — with  all 
dieir  animating  changes,  all  the  characteristic  va- 
rieties, all  the  poetic  sublimities  resulting  from 
situations  of  such  inspiriting  difference ! — all  lopt 
and  lost;  while,  for  the  business  of  one  evening, 
and  even  for  an  elapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  what 
superfluous  speeches,  what  spun-out  declamation, 
must  have  been  made  to  have  dragged  the  murder 
of  Duncan  through  five  acts  ?  Then  the  admir- 
able moral  sacrificed,  which  results  from  the  gra- 
dual progression  of  vice  in  the  character  of  Mac- 
beth ;— a  mind,  once  great  and  noble,  proceeding 
to  the  last  excises  of  superfluous  cruelty.  That 
could  not  witurally  happen  in  the  course  of  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

Who  can  ponder  these  things,  and,  if  they  write 
plays,  not  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  an  example 
so  pregnant  with  dramatic  advantages !  Besides, 
it  is  known  that  Aristotle  formed  his  rules  upon 
the  preceding  examples  of  the  Greek  poets^  JUet 
moderp  critics  do  the  same;  and^  since  we  have 
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twelve  years  since,  by  the  late  Mr  Hocbon,  fdlow 
of  one  of  the  Cambridge  colleges,  and  author  of 
the  tragedy  Zoraida,  a  man  of  considerable  talents 
and  scholastic  reputation.  He  pronounces  that 
the  limits,  as  to  time,  ought  not  to  exceed  twen- 
ty-four hours ;  but,  if  they  exceed  the  time  of  the* 
performance  at  all,  limiting  restraint  is  useless,  is 
pernicious.  Useless,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
lose  the  consciousness  that  the  play  is  a  repre- 
sentation, not  a  reality.  Pernicious,  because  it  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  such  a  small  portion  of  ex- 
istence can  supply  events,  which  place  the  persons 
of  the  drama  in  those  varied  and  contrasting  situa* 
tions,  which  shew  the  characters  in  di£Ferent  points 
of  view,  as  acting  under  the  influence  of  dissimilar 
circumstances  and  passions. 

Mr  Hodson  had  studied  Shakespeare  so  little 
as  to  observe  that,  finely  as  he  has  written,  **  his 
plays  would  have  possessed  still  greater  superiori- 
ty had  he  observed  the  rules  of  Aristotle." 

All  who  feel  Shakespeare's  excellence,  and  exa- 
mine the  causes  of  his  infinitely  surpassing  powers, 
respecting  all  other  dramatic  writers,  Greek,  Ko» 
man,  French,  Geiman,  and  English,  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  life,  of  the  passions,  and  manners, 
will  feel  that  his  disdain  of  those  rules  is  not  an 
error  to  be  pardoned  on  the  score  of  his  poetic 
and  characteristic  recompenses,  but  one  powerfuI«» 
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ly  operative  means  by  which  he  acquired  hb 
confessed  transcendence.  Could  he  have  been 
engaged  to  have  new-modelled  his  Macbeth  in  an 
approach  to  the  restraints  of  the  unities^  as  to 
time  and  place,  observe  what  it  must  have  lost ; — 
the  heath-scene;  the  banquet-scene;  the  cave- 
scene;  the  castle-scene,  and  its  siege, — with  all 
their  animating  changes,  all  the  characteristic  Va- 
rieties, all  the  poetic  sublimities  resulting  from 
situations  of  such  inspiriting  difference ! — all  iopt 
and  lost ;  while,  for  the  business  of  one  evening, 
and  even  for  an  elapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  what 
superfluous  speeches,  what  spun-out  declamation, 
must  have  been  made  to  have  dragged  the  murder 
of  Duncan  through  five  acts  ?  Then  the  admir- 
able moral  sacrificed,  which  results  from  the  gra- 
dual progression  of  vice  in  the  character  of  Mac- 
beth ; — a  mind,  once  great  and  noble,  proceeding 
to  the  last  excesses  of  superfluous  cruelty.  That 
could  not  niiturally  happen  in  the  course  of  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

Who  can  ponder  these  things,  and,  if  they  write 
plays,  not  vnsh  to  avail  themselves  of  an  example 
so  pregnant  with  dramatic  advantages !  Besides, 
it  is  known  that  Aristotle  formed  his  rules  upon 
the  preceding  examples  of  the  Greek  poets^  J^et 
modeni  critics  do  the  same;  and,  sinqe  \ve,have 


•  « 
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an  infinitely  greater  dramatic  writer  than  Menan* 
cler,  Sophocles,  Eschylus^  or  Euripided,  boldly  aa- 
sert  that  truth  demonstrated  by  the  effect  ef  his 
plays,  that  all  limits,  as  to  time  or  place,  are  not 
pnly  superfluous,  but  inimical  to  the  theatric  re- 
presentation of  human  life,  character,  and  man- 
ners. 

You  say  you  would  not  vainly  attempt  to  imi- 
tate Shakespeare.  Servile  imitation  is  disgrace- 
ful ;  but  there  is  neither  servility  nor  vanity  in 
observing  and  in  using  the  means  by  which  great 
writers  attain  their  purposes.  Why  should  not 
the  poet,  as  well  as  the  painter,  work  after  the 
best  models  P 

I  wonder  to  hear  you  expressing  contempt  for 
translations,  since  you  are  conscious  that  Diyden'a 
finest  poems,  the  ode  excepted,  are  translations 
from  Boccace  and  Chaucer;  that  Shakespeare 
did  not  disdain  to  adopt,  not  only  the  stories,  but 
the  thoughts  and  images  which  he  found  in  the 
ballads  and  novels  from  whence  he  formed  his 
plays ;  that,  in  his  historic  dramas,  he  took  much 
from  Plutarch  and  our  own  old  historians. 

Mr  T.  Warton  has  shewn  us  the  outlines  of 
the  Paradise  Lost  in  an  Italian  play ;  and  of  Co- 
mus,  UAllegro,  and  |1  Penseroso/ in  the  works  of 
poets  who  precinljed  Mi|ton  half  a  century. 
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If  these  drcmnstances  had  been  considered,  yoa 
i¥ould  not  have  said  that  little  credit  can  arise  from 
translations,  or  from  working  upon  the  crude  mi^ 
terials  of  others.  Oh!  how  much  credit  has  re* 
suited  to  hu  fame,  who  first  made  the  Iliad  an 
Snglish  poem  of  exquisite  interest  and  beauty  \ 
.Adieu! 
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F.  N.  C.  MuNDY,  Esg. 

Lichfield,  April  30, 1799. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  very  flattered  sense 
of  the  honour  conferred  on  my  late  publication 
by  your  charming  sonnet  *.    It  is  truly  Miltonic* 


On  ilfiff  Seward's  SmuU^  wUk  partimlar  tXkuim  to  h^ 


Critic,  bast  tfaon  ftstidioiuly  pro€laim*d, 
Bligjiidgiiig  from  ftii€h  humble  vene  at 
The  lyre*s'lo8t  energy,  the  sad  decline 
Of  geirins  in  this  island,  early  namM 
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twdve  years  sioce,  by  the  late  Mr  Hodbon,  fidlow 
of  one  of  the  Cambridge  colleges,  and  author  of 
the  tragedy  Zoraidai  a  man  of  considerable  talents 
and  scholastic  reputation.  He  pronounces  that 
the  limits,  as  to  time,  ought  not  to  eiceed  twen- 
ty-four hours;  but,  if  they  exceed  the  time  of  the* 
performance  at  all,  limitii^  restraint  is  useless,  is 
pernicious.  Useless,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
lose  the  consciousness  that  the  play  is  a  repte- 
sentaticm,  not  a  reali^.  Pernicious,  because  it  is 
addom,  indeed,  that  such  a  small  portion  of  ex- 
istence  can  supply  events,  which  place  the  persons 
of  the  drama  in  those  varied  and  contrastiiqr  gitua* 
tions,  which  shew  the  characters  in  different  pcnnis 
of  view,  as  actii^  under  the  influence  of  dissimilar 
circumstances  and  passions. 

Mr  Hodson  had  studied  Shakespeare  so  little 
as  to  observe  that,  finely  as  he  has  vnrkten,  ^  his 
plays  would  have  possessed  still  greater  superiori- 
ty had  he  observed  the  rules  of  Aristotle.'' 

All  who  feel  Shakespeare's  excellence,  and  exa- 
mine the  causes  of  his  infinitely  surpassii^  powers, 
respecting  all  other  dramatic  writers,  Greek,  Ro- 
man, French,  German,  and  Englidi,  m  the  repre- 
sentation of  life,  of  the  passions,  and  manners, 
vrill  feel  that  his  disdain  of  those  rules  is  not  an 
error  to  be  pardoned  on  the  score  of  his  poetic 
and  characteristic  recompenses,  but  one  powerful^ 
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ly  operative  means  by  which  he  acquired  his 
confessed  transcendence.  Could  he  have  been 
engaged  to  have  new-modelled  his  Macbeth  in  an 
approach  to  the  restraints  of  the  unities^  as  to 
time  and  place,  observe  what  it  must  have  lost ; — 
the  heath-scene;  the  banquet-scene;  the  cave- 
scene;  the  castle-scene,  and  its  siege, — with  all 
their  animating  chaises,  all  the  characteristic  va- 
rieties, all  the  poetic  sublimities  resulting  from 
situations  of  such  inspiriting  difference  I — all  lopt 
and  lost ;  while,  for  the  business  of  one  evening, 
and  even  for  an  elapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  what 
superfluous  speeches,  what  spun-out  declamation, 
must  have  been  made  to  have  dragged  the  murder 
of  Duncan  through  five  acts  ?  Then  the  admir- 
able moral  sacrificed,  which  results  from  the  gra- 
dual progression  of  vice  in  the  character  of  Mac- 
bedi ; — a  mind,  once  great  and  noble,  proceeding 
to  the  last  excesses  of  superfluous  cruelty.  That 
could  not  ni^turally  happen  in  the  course  of  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

Who  can  ponder  these  things,  and,  if  they  write 
plays,  not  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  an  example 
80  pregnant  vrith  dramatic  advantages !  Besides, 
it  is  known  Uiat  Aristotle  formed  his  rules  upon 
the  precedii^  examples  of  the  Greek  poets^  ]^t 
modeni  critics  do  the  same;  and,  sinc;e  we  have 
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an  infioHdy  greater  dramatic  writer  dian  MeonH 
der,  Sophocles,  Eschylos^  or  Euripides,  boldj  a»- 
sert  that  truth  demoDStratert  by  the  effect  of  Ui 
plays,  that  all  limits,  as  to  time  or  place,  me  aot 
Quly  superfluous,  but  inimical  to  the  theatric  re- 
presentation of  human  life,  diaracter,  and  man- 
ners. 

You  say  you  would  not  vainly  attempt  to  inai- 
tate  Shakespeare.  Servile  imitation  is  disgrace- 
ful ;  but  there  is  neither  servility  nor  vamty  in 
observing  and  in  using  the  means  by  whidi  great 
writers  attain  dieir  purposes.  Why  should  not 
Ae  poet,  as  well  as  the  painter,  work  after  the 
best  models  P 

1  wonder  to  hear  you  expresring  contempt  for 
translations,  since  you  are  conscious  that  Dryden's 
finest  poems,  the  ode  excepted,  are  translations 
from  Boccace  and  Chaucer;  that  Shakespeare 
did  not  disdain  to  adopt,  not  only  the  stories,  but 
the  thoughts  and  images  which  he  found  in  the 
ballads  and  novels  from  whence  he  formed  his 
plays ;  that,  in  his  historic  dramas,  he  took  much 
from  Plutarch  and  oiu*  own  old  historians. 

Mr  T.  Warton  has  shewn  ud  the  outlines  of 
the  Paradise  Lost  in  an  Italian  play ;  and  of  G>- 
mus,  UAllegro,  and  |1  Penseroso,*  in  the  works  of 
poets  who  preceded  Mi|ton  half  a  century. 
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If  these  arcumstances  had  been  consideredy  joa 
ifrould  not  have  said  that  litde  credit  can  arise  from 
translations,  or  from  working  upon  the  crude  map 
terials  of  others.  Oh!  how  much  credit  has  re- 
sulted to  hu  fame,  who  first  made  the  Iliad  an 
English  poem  of  exquisite  interest  and  beauty  \ 
Adieu ! 
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F.  N.  C.  MuNDY,  Esg. 

Lichfield,  April  SO,  1799- 
Permit  me  to  express  my  very  flattered 


of  the  honour  conferred  on  my  hite  publicatioa 
by  your  charming  sonnet  *•    It  is  truly  Miltonic 


On  Miu  SswARD'ft  SmmeUy  witk  prntkiOm'  Mukm  H  her 
TkoeiUffint  and  TWnfy-aeoM^ 

Critic,  bast  tfaon  ftstidioiidy  pTocUim^d, 

Misjadgiiig  from  sach  humble  veae  at  nnae. 
The  lyre*sio8t  energy,  ttie  sad  dedine 
Of  genius  in  ttiis  islaiidy  eariy  nun*d 
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Sdf  out  of  die  questioii,  bad  a  soperior  miifle  been 
itB-object,  I  shoiibl  admve  it  as  poetry;  yet  per- 
mit me  to  enter  my  protest  against  die  second 
line.  It  is  nnwortfay  tbe  aalbor  of  one  of  die 
most  beautiful  local  poems  in  our  lanpu^,  not 
to  feel  the  high  poetic  ground  on  whidi  he  stands. 
Leave  to  poetasters  the  humility  which  well  be- 
comes their  meagre  pretensions. 

I  have  always  remonstrated  with  Mr  Hayky 
against  that  sort  of  self-injustice.  In  some  verses 
of  invitation,  which  he  once  sent  to  Gibbon,  and 
afterwards  injudiciously  published  in  his  Miscel- 
lany, he  compares  the  Roman  historian  to  the 
eagle,  and  himself  to  the  sparrow,  who  would 
chirp  his  welcome  to  the  imperial  bird.  Gib- 
bon, who  was  perhaps  little  conversant  vnth  poetry, 
and  therefore  unable  to  perceive  that  Mr  Hstyley 
bad,  at  least,  an  equal  claim  with  himself  to  the 

In  claasie heraMiy,  and  foremost  fiun*d? 

From  Greece,  from  Latiiiin,  came  th'  impvtieiit  Nme, 

Here  to  revive  tiieir  laorels,  and  entwine 

Their  shoots;  re  wards  of  Envy  on^  blamM. 

And  here  they  still  rejoice ;  liere  still  abides 

Imagination  in  her  moontainfi  strong ; 

Wliile  Harmony  beneath  ber  stream  divides. 
And  thoii  shalt  bloah,  vain  critic,  ibr  thy  wrong 

Tasting  these  sweets  which  the  Queen  Mnse  provides^ 

With  rarest  elegance  of  sex  and  song. 
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palm  of  genius,  took  the  unjust  comparison  and 
}i]f  perbolic  compliment  very  cooUy ;  and,  in  one  of 
his  published  letters,  says,  respectii^  his  visit  to 
flartham,  '^  The  sparrow  chirped  very  prettily  to 
me  amid  his  groves/'  For  having  stooped  to  the 
felse  humility  of  self-degradation,  Mr  Hayley  de- 
served the  inevitable  jar  that  sentence  must  give 
to  his  feelings.  It  was  an  impertinence  which  he 
had  drawn  upon  himself. 

O!  bard  of  Needwood,  remember  Milton's 
noble  self-assertion,  in  his  eighth  Sonnet— re« 
member  also  that  Pope  calls  his  own  writings, 

«  Tbe  deathless  satire,  the  immortal  song." 

Surely  it  is  one  thing  to  be  vain,  and  ano* 
ther  to  assert  our  just  claims.  I  always  enjoy 
hearing  a  man  of  genius  telling  the  undervaluing 
blockheads,  that  he  feels  the  extent  of  his  own 
powers : 


'^  To  see  him  weigh  them  with  himself 
Then  valae;— oft-times  nothmg  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  gromided  on  just  and  li^.*' 


Suffer  me  to  apply  to  you,  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
avowed genius,  the  following  lines,  which  were 
subjoined  to  a  gratifying  epigram  on  my  Honb- 
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tian  Paraphraaesy  by  our  learned  and  yeneraUe 
Canon,  Mr  Inge  of  this  place. 

^  Samtanpmhum 
<toBiitaBi  meritif ;  et  mihi  Ddpluca 
Lmro  cinge  Tokos,  MetpoBMoe 


I  see  you  make  Imagination  masculine*  To  be 
sure  the  partial  distribution  of  its  .gifts  to  the 
male  sex,  might  induce  us  to  suppose  it  of  die 
brotherhood;  but  I  have  always  seen  genius 
manifiedy  and  imagination^  or  ftmcy,  womanized 
I  hope  you  pardon  word  coinii^.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Richardson,  it  should  be  female,  on 
the  very  account  of  that  partial  distribution.  His 
Lovelace,  m  the  Clarissa,  says, — '^  Women  make 
better  monarchs  than  men,"  glancing  at  the  su- 
periority of  Elizabeth's  government  to  that  of  the 
five  kings  who  preceded  her  from  our  fifth  Heniy, 
and  to  that  of  her  four  Stuart  successors  ^  also  at 
the  more  temperate,  wiser,  and  happier  reign  of 
Anne,  compared  to  the  sway  of  her  four  ances- 
tors. For  the  superiority  he  thus  accounts :  **  It 
is  from  the  power  each  sex  possesses  over  the 
mind  of  the  other,  that  a  nation  has  best  chance 
for  happiness  under  a  queen,  since  then  they  are 
governed  by  men,  while  under  king^  they  are  go- 
verned by  women." 
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You  see  the  compliment  of  saperior  wiidom 
rests^  at  last,  with  you  lords  of  the  creation. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c. 
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F.  N.  C.  MuNDY,  Esq. 

Lichjidd,  May  6,  1799. 

Your  mind,  then,  is  still  sore  from  the  taste* 
less  reception,  given  bj  the  reviewers  of  that  pe* 
liod,  to  the  youthful  effusions  of  your  poetic 
fancy.     You  tell  me  that  you  still  cannot  hdp 
feeling,  as  an  injury,  the  solicitations  you  received 
from  the  late  illustrious  Thomas  Warton  and  his 
brother,  to  publish  them.    And  is  not  the  warm 
applause  of  such  men  as  Thomas  Warton  and  his 
brother,  an  host  of  defence  in  poetic  appreciation, 
that  crushes  to  nothing  the  condenmation  of  aU 
the  reviewers  that  ever  talked  malignaQt  nonsense 
about  verse,  since  first  anonymous  criticism  be- 
came a  trade  i  Ought  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
local  poems  in  our  language  for  ever  to  be  detained 
vithiu  the  limits  of  a  partial  publication,  a  private 
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Sdf  out  of  die  question,  bad  a  superior  muse  been 
its-object,  I  shottM  admve  it  as  poetry;  yet  per- 
mit me  to  enter  my  protest  against  tiie  secmid 
line.  It  is  unworthy  tbe  autbor  of  one  of  tbe 
most  beautiful  local  poems  in  our  language,  not 
to  feel  the  high  poetic  ground  on  which  be  stands. 
Leave  to  poetasters  the  humility  which  well  be- 
comes their  meagre  pretensions. 

I  have  always  remonstrated  with  Mr  Hajlej 
against  that  sort  of  self-injustice.  In  some  verses 
of  invitation,  which  he  once  sent  to  Gibbon,  and 
afterwards  injudiciously  published  in  his  Miscd- 
lany,  he  compares  the  Roman  historian  to  the 
eagle,  and  himself  to  the  sparrow,  who  would 
chirp  his  welcome  to  the  imperial  bird.  Gib- 
bon, who  was  perhaps  little  conversant  with  poetry, 
and  therefore  unable  to  perceive  that  Mr  Hayley 
bad,  at  least,  an  equal  claim  with  himself  to  the 

In  classic  heraMiy,  and  foremost  fiun*d? 

From  Greece,  from  Lttiiiiii,  came  th'  impstieat  Niae, 

Here  to  revi?e  tbeir  famrels,  and  entwine 

Their  shoots;  rewards  of  Envy  on^  blamM. 

And  here  they  still  rejoice ;  liere  stiU  abides 

Imagination  in  her  moontainfi  strong ; 

Wliile  Harmony  beneath  her  stream  divides. 
And  thoii  shalt  blush,  vain  critic,  for  thy  wrong 

Tasting  these  sweets  which  the  Queen  Mnse  provides^ 

"With  rarest  elegance  of  sex  and  song. 
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palm  of  genius,  took  the  nnjiist  compwison  and 
li]fperboliccomplimeDtverycooUy;  and,  io  one  of 
his  published  letters,  says,  respectii^  his  visit  to 
JEartham,  '^  The  q>arrow  chirped  very  prettily  to 
me  amid  his  groves/'  For  having  stooped  to  the 
false  humility  of  self-dc^^radation,  Mr  Hayley  de- 
served the  inevitable  jar  that  sentence  must  give 
to  his  feelings.  It  was  an  impertinence  which  he 
had  drawn  upon  himself. 

O!  bard  of  Needwood,  remember  Milton's 
noble  self-asserUon,  in  his  eighth  Sonnet— re- 
member also  that  Pope  calls  his  own  writings, 

^  Tbe  deathless  satire,  the  immortal  song." 

Surely  it  is  one  thing  to  be  vain,  and  ano- 
ther to  assert  our  just  claims.  I  always  enjoy 
hearing  a  man  of  genius  telling  the  undervaluing 
blockheads,  that  he  feels  the  extent  of  his  own 
powers: 


■■     "  To  see  him  weigh  them  with  himaeU^ 
Then  value ;— oft-times  nottung  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  gnNmded  on  just  and  riglt.*' 

Suffer  me  to  apply  to  you,  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
avowed genius,  the  following  lines,  which  were 
subjoined  to  a  gratifying  epigram  on  my  Honb- 
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tian  Paraphraiesy  by  our  learned  and  yenenble 
Canon,  Mr  Inge  of  this  place. 

^  Somt  •nperimB 
<toBiitaBi  meritif ;  et  mihi  Ddpluca 
Lmro  dnge  Toleos,  MetpoBMoe 


I  see  you  make  Imagination  masculine*  To  be 
sure  the  partial  distribution  of  its  .gifts  to  tbe 
male  sex,  might  induce  us  to  suppose  it  of  the 
brotherhood;  but  I  have  always  seen  genius 
manified,  and  imagination,  or  ftmcy,  womanized, 
I  hope  you  pardon  word  coining.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Richardson,  it  should  be  female,  on 
die  very  account  of  that  partial  distribution.  His 
Lovelace,  m  the  Clarissa,  says, — *^  Women  make 
better  monarchs  than  men,"  glancing  at  tbe  su- 
periority of  Elizabeth's  government  to  that  of  the 
five  kings  who  preceded  her  from  our  fifth  Henry, 
and  to  that  of  her  four  Stuart  successors  ;  also  at 
the  more  temperate,  wiser,  and  happier  reign  of 
Anne,  compared  to  the  sway  of  her  four  ances- 
tors. For  the  superiority  he  thus  accounts :  **  It 
is  from  the  power  each  sex  possesses  over  the 
mind  of  the  other,  that  a  nation  has  best  chance 
for  happiness  under  a  queen,  since  then  they  are 
governed  by  men,  while  under  king^  they  are  go- 
verned by  women." 
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You  see  the  compliment  of  superior  wisdom 
rests^  at  last,  with  you  lords  of  the  creatkni. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c. 
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F.  N.  C.  MuNDY,  Esq. 

Lichfield,  May  6,  1799. 

Your  mind,  then,  is  still  sore  from  the  taste- 
less  reception,  given  bj  the  reviewers  of  that  pe* 
riod,  to  the  youthful  effusions  of  your  poetic 
fancy.  You  tell  me  that  you  still  cannot  help 
feeling,  as  an  injury,  the  solicitations  you  received 
from  the  late  illustrious  Thomas  Warton  and  his 
brother,  to  publish  them.  And  is  not  the  warm 
applause  of  such  men  as  Thomas  Warton  and  his 
brother,  an  host  of  defence  in  poetic  appreciation, 
that  crushes  to  nothing  the  condemnation  of  aU 
the  reviewers  that  ever  talked  malignant  nonsense 
about  verse,  since  first  anonymous  criticism  be- 
came a  trade  ?  Ought  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
local  poems  in  our  language  for  ever  to  be  detained 
within  the  limits  of  a  partial  publication,  a  private 
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preasi  because  tiitej  had  ciHidemiied  whal  the 
Wartons  had  admired  ? 

Your  Elegies  to  Laura,  in  diat  vcduaie  of  yoiir 
causeless  repentance^  are  as  natural  and  beautifiil 
as  the  Love  Elegies  of  Hammond,  which  ne  less 
original,  borrowing,  as  they  do,  so  hrgdj  from 
Tibullus. 

When  I  was  at  Buxton  widi  my  dear  Honors 
Sneyd,  in  the  suomier  1769,  those  elegies  were 
first  introduced  to  me  and  to  her,  before  whose 
young  eyes,  for  she  was  Aen  only  eighteen,  oo 
poetic  grace,  or  defect,  passed  unnoticed.  The 
present  Dr  Falconer  of  Bath  was  of  our  party. 
He  had  a  strong  mind,  and  was  then  an  enthusiast 
in  the  charms  of  beautifiil  verse.  He  repeated, 
by  heart,  not  detached  parts,  but  the  whole  of 
your  Elq^  to  Laura,  then  recently  published.^ 
They  received  no  advantage  from  his  redta^n, 
which  was  not  harmonious ;  yet  they  charmed  us. 
They  must  have  possessed  uo  common  share  of 
poetic  beauty  to  induce  a  man  of  taste  and  leam- 
»mmit  them  to  m^kiory  entire. 

Recollect  that  the  two  noblest  lyric  odes  the 
world  has  produced,  Gnty's  Bard,  and  his  Eolian 
Lyre,  we^  abused,  on  their  first  appearance,  by 
all  the  hireling  periodical  critics  of  diat  period, 
as  turgid  and  obscure;  that  die  elegant  Lloyd 
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and  nervous  Chwrchilly  were  employed  in  writiog 
burlesque  parodies  upon  theniy  which  were  read^ 
enjoyed,  and  admired  by  the  multitude,  just  as  the 
witty  Loves  of  the  Triangles  are  at  present 

Can  you  take  up  a  review,  or  magazine,  with* 
out  meeting  criticism  on  poetry  which  outrides 
every  thing  like  taste,  feeling,  or  even  conunon- 
dense  i  One  lies  before  me  at  this  moment.  It 
is  the  New  London  Review  fpr  last  April,  the 
present  year.  1  am  tempted  to  transcribe  from  it 
the  following  curious  sentences. 

**  We  have  little  blank  verse  in  our  language 
which  delights  the  ear  of  taste,  if  we  except  the 
HandeUharmonies  of  Milton,  and  that  delicious 
music  in  some  of  Shakespeare's  lines,  which 
equally  enchant  us  with  the  sweetness  and  beauty 
of  the  thought.  The  golden  lines  of  Rowe  are 
not  to  be  forgotten  as  modeis  of  that  kind  of 
verse  which  approaches  the  language  of  conversa- 
tion, and  is  ada][>ted  to  the  freedom  and  expies- 
siou  of  dramatic  and  descriptive  poetry.  Aken- 
side  is  perhaps  an  echo>  but  an  exquisite  echo,  of 
the  tones  of  Milton.  Armstrong  exhibits  a  ver^ 
sification  condensed,  terse,  and  didactic ;  but  such 
blank  verse  as  Thomson's  has  nothing  of  poetry 
but  its  images,  its  descriptions,  and  its  expres* 
«ioQ8 ;  it  is  not  musical." 

Now,  you  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  abun- 
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dance  and  Tariety  of  our  fine  blank  vene,  is  Ilie 
fint  and  grandest  boaal  of  English  poetry  ;-*hm> 
two  species  of  whidi  demands  a  mote  different 
style  than  the  dramatic  and  the  desOTpttve,  wlii<^ 
diis  critic  so  absurdly  couples.  Akenside  is  a  fine 
writer;  but  so  ftr  firom  being  an  echo  of  Milton, 
diat  no  measures  of  blank  verse  can  be  more  dis- 
similar. Then  what  a  InU  about  Tliomsofi!!! 
It  is  like  the  Lincolnshire  fen-man,  who,  when  Mr 
Sneyd  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  country  about 
Wolesley  Bridge,  said,  **  Not  at  all ;  here  is  no- 
thing but  hills,  and  dales,  and  rocks,  and  rivers, 
and  woods." 

Then  what  a  Midas-assertion,  that  Utomson 
has  no  music  in  his  numbers !  Occanonal  harsh- 
ness there  must  be  in  so  long  a  compositioD  as  the 
Seasons,  but  the  numbers  are  varied  and  harmoni- 
ous even  to  luxury.  It  is  no  wonder  tkan  an  ear 
and  judgment^  so  dull  as  to  be  insensible  of  their 
mingled  grandewr  and  sweetness,  should  forget 
the  blank  verse  of  Otway,  of  Yoimg,  of  Mason, 
of  Cowper,  of  Crowe,  and  of  Jqphson. 

I  did  not  recollect  diat  Pope  had  ever  called 
his  muse  names.  In  the  instance  you  have  quoted, 
he  was  as  ungrateful  as  a  certain  friend  of  wme, 
who  believed  the  reviewers  rather  than  Thomas 
Warton.  In  respect  to  your  question.  ^  Can 
there  be  too  much  real  or  any  infected  humility 

13 
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in  spealdng  of  my  own  reries,  when  I  think  of  the 
great  poets  thb  nation  has  produced  i*'  I  reply, 
— that  in  the  poetic  house  diere  are  many  man- 
sions—in the  poetic  heaven  many  orbits.  Jupiter 
and  Venus  are  not  so  bright  as  the  sun,  yet  there 
is  no  justice  in  saying  they  are  not  brighter  than 
farthing  candles ; — ^and  would  yon  blot  them  from 
the  hemisphere? — I  remain,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXVIII- 

Miss   P0NS0NBY< 

UchJUld,  May  21,  1799- 

Amidst  all  that  carries  sweetness  to  iny  heart 
in  the  letter  with  which  you  have  lately  honoured 
me,  I  sigh  to  perceive  its  first  page  shadowed 
over  with  the  gloom  of  regret.    Justly  do  you  ob- 
serve, dearest  Madam,  consai^uinity  and  friend- 
ship are  less  often  than  they  ought,  synonymous 
terms.    When  they  prove  so,  separation  is  very 
grievous,  even  though  local  distance  had  long  pre- 
vented &e  frequency  of  perso^  intercourse.  The 
impossibility  of  its  renewal,  the  never ^  never  more  ! 
IS  an  afflicting  consciousness. 
VOL.   v.  p 
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I  ihtsk  heaven,  yoiinel^  and  Lady  Eleanor, 
possess  in  the  sens^  hourly,  ocular,  and  audible, 
of  each  other^s  eaustence,  a  healing  balm  for 
every  wound  which  the  resistless  dart  can  inflict 
on  objects  of  secondary  deamess. 

A  little  time  will  now  put  me  in  possessioo  of 
the  Plays  on  the  Passions.  I  had  rather  read  a 
new  work  before  I  purchase  it ;  but  there  is  no 
borrowing  these  dramas  here ;  yet  I  see  they  have 
interested  my  charming  friends  of  the  Cambrian 
vale,  and  have  therefore  eveiy  confidence  that 
they  will  interest  me.  My  literary  friend  and 
correspondent,  Mrs  Jackson,  whose  taste  is  high- 
ly just  and  discriminating,  also  speaks  of  diem  in 
a  style  which  creates  considerable  predilection. 

After  giving  her  reasons  for  preferring  Count 
Basil  to  the  general  fevourite.  Count  de  Mont- 
ford,  she  says :  *'  Before  their  author  was  known, 
I  observed  so  much  of  the  power  and  dteSecta  of 
Mrs  Radcliffe's  compositions  in  these  dramas^  as 
to  believe  them  hers ;  and  I  hear  she  owns  them. 
Mrs  Radeliffe,  in  whatever  she  writes,  att^itive 
solely  to  the  end,  is  not  sufficiently  attentive  to 
observe  probability  and  unity  of  character  in  the 
means  she  uses  to  attain  it.  She  bends  her  plan, 
or,  if  il  will  not  bend,  she  breaks  it  to  her  c^a- 
tastro^e,  instead  of  making  the  catastrophe  grow 
out  of  the  preceding  events.     Still  she  always 
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takes  strong  hold  of  her  readef^s  feelings;  and 
effects  her  purpose  boldly^  if  not  r^idarly.  Her 
descriptive  talent^  used  to  satiety  in  her  novels^  is 
here  employed  with,  more  temp^rance^  and  conse* 
quently  to  better  purpose." 

In  this  critique,  dear  Miss  Ponsonby,  you  will 
perceive  the  strength  of  my  excellent  Mrs  Jack- 
son's understanding,  and  the  discrimination  of  her 
judgment. 

What  a  heterogeneous  compomid  is  the  Obe- 
ron,  of  sporUve  fancy  and  grotesque  humour !  of 
occasional  sublimity,  and  continually  occurring 
vttlgamess  of  expression  and  idiom!  It  is  the 
wildest  production  of  the  wild  German  school, 
which  s6  industriously  seeks  to  lead  us  back  to 
our  nurseries ;  their  ghosts,  their  fiends,  and  their 
fairies.  The  numbers  iu  the  translation  want 
easy  flow,  and  harmonic  roundness. 

Truly  Jack  the*Piper  is  come  to  great  honour 
to  have  his  Tarantula  means  of  punishmoit  adopt* 
ed,  not  only  in  Caliph  Vathec,  that  witty  rival  of 
Voltaire's  tales,  but  in  this  allegoric  epic,  which 
aspires  tcf  emulate  Spencer. 

In  two  reviews, 'which  lately  fell  in  my  way, 
I  saw  unqualified  praise  lavished  upon  the  mo* 
rality  of  thb  motely  Oberon. — Curious  is  the  en- 
comium. From  its  sensual  voluptuousness  of 
description,  I  declare  I  scarcely  know  the  book  I 
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would  not  sooner  put  into  the  lum^s  of  ngeftoous 
^ontb.  Lewises  Moidc,  so  mereilesafy  abosed 
for  imputed  immorality  in  its  lnxuri»ice,  is  al- 
most an  icicle  in  the  comparison.  The  descrip- 
tions which  are  of  diat  species  in  Oberon,  we 
find  more  frequent,  more  highly  coloared,  more 
discriminate  than  m  the  Monk,  or  tb«i  anyndiich 
can  be  found  in  Roossean's  £loisa«  Ah!  widi 
how  much  more  justice  may  the  censure  Voltaire 
passed  upon  that  novel  be  applied  to  Oberon! 
**  Its  audior  is  an  empiric,  who  poisons  our  souk 
for  the  glory  of  curii^  them,  and  the  poison  will 
work  violently  on  die  passions,  and  the  antidote 
win  operate  only  on  the  understanding.''  In 
Oberon  the  ontKae,  the  poetic  justice  of  the  pun- 
iriiment  is  moral,  but  Ae  interior  parts  abound 
widi  the  most  larrish  luel  to  nefined  sensuality ; 
the  only  sensuality  which  can  be  dai^rous  to 
amiable  young  people. 

It  was  a  strange  fancy  to  make  the  exordium 
utterly  unintelligible  till  after  we  have  read  the 
whole.  Instead  of  preparing  us  for  the  poenii 
the  poem  must  prepare  us  for  the  exonnnm. 

Surdy  die  translator  wants  taste,  so  totally  to 
exclude  every  thing  like,  what  is  called  by  painters, 
keeping  in  the  style*  FkMrid  and  devated  lan- 
guage, perpetually  interspersed  with  such  words 
and  phrases  as--old  booser — safe  and  sound— 
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chat — spilled  tears — popt  out  the  secret — fished 
out  the  cause — noodle,  Su;,  Tbea  die.papetttal 
recurrence  of  the  word  mnk,  ut  bey<Mid  measure 
disgusting.  Why  did  he  no^  on  serious  occa^ 
sioof^  substitute  the  word  glance,  which  had  oc- 
cupied the  same  space  in  the  verse  ?  When  we 
read  q{  Eternal  Providence  accompUshii^  its  de- 
signs in  a  mnkf  we  turn  from  the  low  phrase  with 
more  than  disgust.  Nay,  on  lesser  occasions, 
when  the  lovely  luxurious  Almaranms  tnitfts  her 
attendants  away,  the  miserable  word  breaks,  in  my 
imagination,  all  the  magic  of  her  graces.  We 
endure  to  see  old  Sherasmin  nodding  and  wink- 
ing, but  who,  that  is  el^gan^  ever  winked  and 
blinked  in  the  presence  of  him  to  whom  she  wish- 
ed to  appear  enchanting,  or  even  decently  well- 
bred. 

However,  after  all  tb^  childish  extravagance  of 
the  plan,  and  al)  the  motley  infelicities  of  the 
translator's  style,  all  the  cramp  of  the  numbers,  I 
confess  Oberon  a  work  of  veiy  considerable  ge- 
nius ;  that  it  amused  and  interested  me  extremely ; 
and  that  five  times  the  sum  it  cost  should  not  in- 
duce me  (adopting  its  own  language)  to  suffer  any 
old  boozer  to  carry  it  off,  in  a  wink^  for  ever  from 
my  book-shelves ;  and  for  my  young  friends,  **  I 
hold  it  very  stuff  of  the  conscience'^  not  even  to 
lend  it  them. 
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f  am  beyond  auMoie  gratified  by  all  wlik^ 
the  dear  letter  before  me  bkjb  m  honour  of  my 
late  volume.  Whatever  may  prove  its  receptaoa 
ftom  the  worlds  and  its  consequcDt  circnlatm,  if 
the  hirding;  critics  should,  by  thdr  ernsufos,  rink 
it  into  present  tieglect,  I  cansot  Aeiefore  repent 
having  published  my  Somicli  and  Hcmitian  Para- 
phrases, since  they  have  obtained  such  warm 
praaae  irom  my  lettered  friends,  and  rince  they 
would  not  so  well  have  escaped  from  press-enxMv 
beneath  tlie  eye  of  a  posthumous  editor.  If  I  do 
not  extremely  flatter  myself,  the  sonnets  possess 
an  inherent  bouyancy,  which  ^ve  diem  the  power 
of  emerging  in  future.  That  expectation  has 
been  often  ridiculed  as  the  forlorn  hope  of  At 
poet ;  but  Spenser,  Milton,  Otway,  G>llin8,  and 
Chatterton,  are  instances  that  it  is  not  always 
found  vain. 

Yourself  and  Lady  Eleanor  are  no  strangers  to 
the  new  poetic  star  of  the  Caledonian  sphere ; 
but,  nourishing,  as  I  do,  the  pleasing  hope  of 
b^g  enabled  to  pass  a  few  days  beneath  your 
roof,  in  the  autumn  of  this  yet  wintry  year,  I  al- 
most hope  his  last  and  yet  unpublished  poemSy 
Glenfinlas  and  the  £ve  of  St  John,  may  not  pre* 
viously  meet  your  eye ;  that  1  may  have  the  de- 
light of  reading  them  to  you,  and  observing  the 
lively  interest  th^y  will  excite,  and  the  Rowing 
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praise  with  which  diey  will  be  honoured.  It  is 
my  great  happiness  to  be  exempt  from  the  fre- 
quent torment  of  authors,  literary  envy,  though 
perhaps  there  is  little  virtue  in  exemption  so  con- 
stitutional; but  it  renders  my  poetic  pleasures 
wholly  unembittered  from  that  source.  Frcmi  a 
very  difierent  one  they  are  often  allayed,  since 
I  cannot  read  or  heai  the  beautiful  compositions, 
bold,  original,  and  sublime,  which  have  poured 
in  upon  this  torpid  age,  from  such  various  au- 
thors,*  insolently  criticized,  and  unjusdy  depre- 
ciated, without  feelings  of  very  painful  indigna- 
tion. 

Our  little  city,  in  its  late  contested  election,  has 
had  a  taste  of  the  diabolic  mischiefs  of  awakened 
strife.  It  assailed  reputation  by  anonymous  libels, 
and  it  produced  riots  which  hazarded  ccnnplicated 
murders.  Though  I  took  no  active^  interest,  and, 
neither  by  tongue  or  pen,  said  one  bitter  word 
against  any  of  the  party  opposite  to  that  which  had 
my  calm  good  wishes,  yet,  because  a  certain  vilely 
abusive  song  t^pon  one  of  its  agents  was  tolerably 
written^  ^  was  imputed  to  me.  I  would  as  soon 
have  robbed  or  killed  the  person  it  libelled,  as  have 
written  or  encouraged  the  publication  of  those 
"Yerses.  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  theip  t^ll  they 
luid  bf^n  9ev§ra|  days  ppntedj  aii4  vh^  th^J 
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were  read  to  me,  expressed  tlie  an^erest  indigitt- 
tkm  against  the  compositioa  and  its  unknown  an- 
tbor ;  y^  the  improbahle  siMincioo  produced  t 
nest  injuiioos  tSoH  of  dark-spirilBd  malice  and 
levenge.  Theie  can  be  no  dooht  the'  ciMitn?er 
woidd  have  murdered  me  if  he  dorst  for  die  laws. 
Instances  of  soch  industrious  villainj,*  the  bitter 
fruits  of  a  contentton,  in  whidi  pmonal  spite  and 
fury  is  at  once  wickedness  and  idiotism,  dioiiU 
teach  ua  the  bjustice  of  natkmal  reflections; — 
should  shake  to  ur  our  |MY>ud  vaunt  diat  Rnglish> 
m^  would,  amid  theibmes  of  civil  war,  be  les^ 
cruel  than  Frenchmen,  or  than  the  Irish. 

I  am  tempted  to  insert  a  little  impromptu  of 
mine,  which  arose  from  my  havii^  obsenredj^  thi^ 
Pope  had  ill-de6ned  the  subtle  essence  of  wit  in 
the  following  couplet : 

^  IVue  wit  is  native  to  advantage  dfesM, 

What  6ii  was  thoa^t,  bat  nti'er  so  well  expresii'd  ;* 

since  new  ideas,  or  rather  new  combinations  of 
ideas,  ar^  vital  to  its  existence.  His  dogma  ap 
plies  better  to  leloquence.  This  is  my  attempt  on 
the  subject : 

**  Wit  springs  from  images  in  contact  hroogfa^ 
Till  then  ne'er  conpled,  or  in  ftct,  o^  tiiQOglit  -, 
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Yet,  seen  together,  people  latigb  and  wonder. 
How  things  so  like,  so  long  were  kept  asunder.** 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c. 
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Joseph*  Sykes,  Esq.  of  West-Ella,  Yorkshire. 

Lichfield,  May  28, 1799. 

I  JOT  to  perceive,  in  the  kind  letter  before  me, 
those  free  and  steady  characters,  which  bespeak  an 
unfailing  fiiime;  those  sensibilities  which  seventy- 
eight  years  have  nothing  chilled,  and  an  animated 
clearness  of  style  demonstratipg  that  the  intellec* 
tual  torch  wavers  not,  neither  dims  in  its  earthly 
socket.    It  was  impossible  to  hope   that  you 
should  not  have  irksomely  felt  the  rigours  of  our 
late  Siberian  winter,  and  its  long  long  reign.     Our 
spring,  which  has  deserted  her  season,  and  with- 
held her  hours  of  promise,  deserves  equal  re* 
proach  with  that  of  1783,  which  my  fifty-fifth 
sonnet  upbraids  for  the  same  crime.     It  glads 
me  that  the  centennial  group  have  interested  so 
warmly  my  oldest  friend  now  existing ;  the  pater* 
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nal  firiend  of  my  youth,  Tbe  sonnet  is  an  order 
of  wene,  favourable  above  most  others  to  the  e^ 
fiuooos  of  the  heart  It  enabl«i  the  poet  to  ar- 
rest fleeting  impressions,  and  to  preserve  diem  n 
their  first  vivid  glow;  impressions  which  else 
would  probably  vanish,  or  if  laid  by  for  future 
use  in  the  memory,  would  grow  faint  and  cold  m 
tfie  comparison,  ere  they  could  be  enwoven  with 
other  matter,  and  in  a  longer  work. 

Your  fidelity  to  your  Horatian  promise'^,  de- 
lights me  almost  as  much  in  the  contemplation,  as 
tho^e  successful  efforts  of  grateful  zeal,  which 
procured  ease  and  affluence  to  a  learned  and 
worthy  man. 

Repeatedly,'  since  I  received  your  last  letter, 
have  I  imagined  the  mutual  hapfmiess  of  that  in* 
terview,  when  unexpectedly  calling  upon  you 
some  years  after  you  were  establiAed  as  a  Britidi 
merchant,  he  found  you  in  the  act  of  performing 
your  votive  classic  duty.  Nor  know  I  which 
most  to  admire,  the  master  who  enjoined  the  task, 

*  l^e  ingenipiu  preceptor  of  this  ezceOeiit  man's  sdiool- 
dijB  eii}oiiied  him,  on  tlieir  tepaiationy  to  promise  thai  hs 
wootd  read  an  ode  of  Hen^  eveiy  day,  dnriag  the  ensoias 
twenty  years.  Bfr  Sykes  of  West-EUa,  is  second  son  to  a  Sir 
Christopher  Sykes,  aocestor  to  the  present  Sir  Christopher. 
He  has  been  a  prosperous  and  liberal  merchanty  beloved  and 
respected  by  his  large  lamily^and  by  all  who  knew  himi  ■  ^t 
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which  was  to  preserve  your  literary  acquirements, 
and  poetic  taste,  or  the  fidelity  of  the  pupil,  who 
suffered  not  the  pressing  claims  of  an  extensive 
commerce  to  impede  its  performance. 

Sir  B.  Boothby  sent  me,  in  manuscript,  the 
elegy  on  your  late  illustrious  friend,  Mr  Mason, 
whiph  you  kindly  offer  to  transmit.    I  liked  it 
veiy  much ;'  but  I  did  not  lik^  Dr  Darwin's  epi« 
taph  upon  him.     It  is,  or,  at  least  when  I  saw  it, 
it  was  without  simpUcityi  pathos,  or  piety ;  fine 
picture,   and  only  fine   picture.     Dr    Darwboi's 
principles  inca^pacitate  him  for  writing  epitaphs 
as  they  ought  to  be  written.    That  on  Mrs  French, 
in  the  Botanic  Garden,  is  yet  more  exceptionable. 
It  talks  of  Beauty  pleading  at  the  throne  of  God, 
—'-as  if  the  Maker  of  the  universe  had  partialities 
to  female  charms,  like  those  imputed  to  the  fabled. 
Jupiter. 

Adieu  my  dear  paternal  friend — ^may  your  life  be 
lengthened  to  the  last  possibility  of  its  comfort, 

**  Whime  peaceful  day  beDevoIence  endeaiSy 
Whose  night  congratnlatiiis  ceucieiipe  c^ean*^ 
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LETTER  XL. 

CouN  MacksnsiBj  Esq.  of  Edmburgfa. 

lAchfiM,Jum9, 1799* 

Feom  the  time  your  priceless  pecket  came^  I 
have  been,  at  frequent  intervals^  absorbed  in  Mr 
Scott's  wonderfully  fine  qpic  ballad.  Not  one 
of  the  beautiful  ballads  in  Percy's  CoUectiou  is 
so  interestbg.  I  instantly  committed  it  to  me- 
mory. As  Antony  says  of  Cleopatra,  it  is  of  aD 
hours.  Glenfinlas*  is  for  the  initiated,  bat  the 
Eve  of  St  John  agitates  the  dull  dead-calm  of 
unpoetic  bosoms,  while,  to  spirits  rightly  toucbecl, 
infinite  is  its  power  to  thrill  and  to  impress. 

You  know  there  are  two  St  Johns;  but  1  con- 
clude this  is  the  Eve  of  the  winter,  rather  than  the 
summer  saint,  as  the  season  so  much  better  har- 
monizes with  the  finely  obscure  horrors  of  the 
scene,  than  would  the  softer  hours  of  a  sunmier 
night. 

The  dreary  flame  of  the  beacon  on  the  wild 


*  See  latter  part  of  tke  letter  to  the  same  gentlemsn^ 
dated  Feb.  3d  1799,  for  mention  of  that  very  fine  poem.- 
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lone  hilly  flanng  to  the  wind,  is  a  feature  wholly 
new  in  poedc  scenery.  Its  fierce  red  light,  amid 
die  solitude  which  surrounds  it,  is  dismal  "  as  the 
datrkness  visible^  of  Pandemoniiun  itself:  and 
charming  in  tfaenr  lovely  locality,  are  the  land* 
scapes  of  Melrose,  and  afterwards  of  Tltiotdale. 
The  last,  so  totally  unexpected,  is  the  "  sunny 
island  in  the  stormy  main,''  so  much  is  its  self- 
beauty  increased  by  the  <:ontrasted  objects  and 
feelings  which  precede  and  succeed  to  it. 

The  only  circumstance  not  original  in  diis 
impressive  poem,  is  the  grasp  of  the  apparitioui 
and  the  ribbon  thereafter  worn  on  the  scorched 
and  withered  wrist.  That  b  taken  from  the  aw- 
ful tradition  of  Lord  Tyrone's  spectre  m  the 
chamber  of  Lady  Berresford. 

There  appears  one  little  oversight  in  thb  bal« 
ladV 

«  Who  spilleth  life  shall  forfeit  life, 
So  bid  thy  loid  beheve," 

says  the  spirit.  The  baron's  destiny  does  not 
accomplish  that  prediction.  The  silence  of  the 
severe  monastic  order,  La  Trappe,  is  not 
death.  At  the  time  the  scene  is  laid,  I  con- 
clude the  feudal  power  of  the  barons  was  above 
the  laws ;  but  his  suicide  would  fulfil  the  pro* 
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phecjr;  waA  if  committed  on  die  beaoon-h^ 
wofdd  allow  a  recmraice  of  tbat  novel  object  in 
die  close,  which  nnght  have  a  fine  effect.  Hie 
lady's  criminal  infidelity  to  her  husband  is  jn^ 
punished  in  her  expiatory  darkness ;  but  suppose 
die  two*  concluding  stanzas  were  dius  extended 
la  four: 


In  time  more  yean  Ae  mge  of  ww 

The  beMon  luDt  reBgkf , 
The  nun  fiOls  fivt,  the  wild  wkidi  roar 

Loud  on  yon  gaOty  heightt. 

Whose  on  the  dealh-lree,  icatVd  and  har^ 

Whose  it  that  perishM  fonn, 
ReyeaTdy  at  timet,  by  the  red  flare^ 

UnqaendiM  1^  rain  or  ttorm? 


*  There  it  a  nnn  in  Meliote  bower 
Tbat  never  sees  the  son ; 
There  b  a  monk  in  Diybmi^  towe#, 
Tbat  speakeMi  word  to  none. 

Tlie  nnn  that  neyer  sees  the  day. 

The  monk  that  speaks  to  none : 
That  nan  is  Smaylhome's  hidy  gay. 

That  monk  tiie  l>old  tNtfon.** 

f  The  beacon-hia  had  been  tiie  phice  of  anigftatiaki  bet#ee6 
the  barotfs  hidy  aad  the  knight  he;iBiirdered  inhis  jeakm^r.-^ 
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And  ¥p1iom  tiie  moon,  wlikli  oft  te  pirn 

From  Melrose  towen  eomrey  ? 
Iliat  is  a  nooy  wbo  never  haib 

Hie  blessed  ligbt  of  dej. 

^  Hie  nan  that  never  sees  tbe  dsj:^ 

Hie  tree-hnn^  corse  abborr'd ; 
That  mm  was  Sma^^home's  lady  pj^ 
That  corse  her  anrdevDas  lord. 

Do  you  not  wonder  at  the  effirontery,  when  m  fe* 
male  hand  attempts  to  shoot  m  the  strong  bow  of 
your  poetic  Ulysses  i 

I  remain^  with  hi^  sense  of  poetic  oUigatioe, 
Sir,  &c« 
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Rev.  T.  S.  Wh alley. 

lAchJield,  June  7,  1799- 

I  coNORATULATE  you  on  the  success  of  yo« 
play'*.  Many  of  my  acquaintance  have  spoken  to 
me  of  it  as  charming.  My  curiosity  of  perusal  is 
extreme.     I  trust  it  is  in  blank  yerse.     It  wouU 

*  The  Castle  de  MooivaL—iS. 
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be  difficult  for  me  to  be  pleas^  with  a  tr^edj  ia 
prose,  which  yet  I  never  was.  Its  advocates  saj 
it  is  more  like  real  life;  wax-work  is  more  like 
real  life  than  painting,  but  is  it  therefore  better? 
From  the  quotations  given  in  the  newspapers,  I 
fear  Mr  Sheridui^s  is  of  the  degenerate  dass*; 
and  if  so,  with  M  die  advantages  fhatt  buskised 
prose  may  receive  from  his  glorious  talents,  I  shall 
thiiik  of  Slndcespear^  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Otway,  Lee,  Rowe,  Young,  Thomson,  and  Jeph- 
son — and  sigh. 

it  k  great  injtistice  diat  you  may  not  be  allow- 
ed to  reap  a  part  of  the  golden  harvest  you  sow- 
ed ;  but  pecuniary  emolument  was  not  your  sti- 
mulus, and,  thank  God,  is  not  essential  to  the  de- 
light of  your  success  as  a  tragic  writer. 

You  say  I  must  read  Mrs  Siddons's  part  in  your 
tragedy,  as  written  for  her  manner  of  speatii^, 
and  for  her's  alone.  I  have  always  thought  it  her 
highest  praise  that  she  is  no  mannerist ;  but  the  warm, 
glowing,  graceful  creature  who  speaks,  and  looks, 
and  moves  by  no  other  impulses  but  those  of  nature 
and  passioti,  co-operating  with  beauty,  elegance, 
and  majesty.  If  she  had  ahy  other  singularity,  ex- 
cept that  of  being  the  most  perfect  speaker  dist 
can  be  heard,  she  would  not  be  the  transcendent 

♦  Pizarro.— 5. 
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'  ai^tress  Mrhich  she  is  invariably  found  in  tn^edy. 
I  can  associate  her  face  and  form  with  any  given 
part  I  am  reading,  but  can  no  otherwise  conceive 
her  expression  of  countenance,  intonation,  and 
emphasis,  than  by  imagining,  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  how  a  woman  of  fine  understanding,  and 
feeling  heart,  would  look  and  speak  in  the  circum- 
stances you  have  placed  her.     If  more  than  that 
could  be  done,  Mrs  Siddons  would  not  be,  as  she 
is,  guiltless  of  ever  overstepping  the  modesty  of  na- 
ture to  produce  stage-effect.    Mrs  Yates  continual- 
ly did  that,  and  the  pathetic  Mrs  Gibber  had  a 
plaintive  monotone,  which  she  could  not  vary ;  but 
Mrs  Pritchard  and  Garrick  were,  and  Mrs  Siddons 
is,  too  great  and  just  to  be  peculiar* 

Never,  till  yesterday,  have  I  seen  or  heard  the 
celebrated,  though  not  yet  acted  dramas  on  the 
passions ;  and  of  them  only  the  Count  de  Mont- 
ford,  which  Mr  White  read  to  me  last  night  very 
finely.     I  like  the  style,  it  is  often  Shakespearean, 
without  servile  imitation.    Many  of  the  reflec- 
tions and  observations  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  that 
play,  evuice  a  discriminating  insight  into  human 
feeling  and  character.    The  situations  in  the  close 
are  of  soul-harrowing  strength  and  horror.     It 
appears  indubitable  that  the  sublime,  though  ex- 
ceptioniible  novel,  Caleb  Williams,  was  the  origin 
yoL.  V.  Q 
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of  Mrs  Raddiffe's  dengp  of  writing  {days  3kiglr»- 
^e  of  tbe  passioiiSy  and  tbe  Biischiefi  that  remit 
from  tbe  abeorbing  dominioii  of  way  one  of  theni ; 
but  the  character  of  FaUdand,  m  Caleb  WillkBu^ 
it  a  much  more  masterly  comment  on  that  text 
than  tbe  Count  de  Montford.     Hatred,  indalged 
to  excess,  must  demonize  any  man ;  but  when  we 
perceive  an  high  and  delicate  sense  of  honour  tbe 
domineering  idol  of  the  soul,  and  find,  as  in  Falk* 
land,  that  a  boundless  devotion  to  its  sway  is  o^ 
pable  of  leading  the  hMman  mind  from  great  ele- 
vation of  moral  virtue  to  the  last  excesses  of  vice, 
naturally,  and  step  by  step,  we  find  a  nobler  and 
mare  useful  lesson  of  morality  engraven  on  the 
heart.     Greatly  horrible  effects  are  produced  in 
the  play  of  the  Count  de  Montford,  but  nature 
and  probability  are  grossly  outraged  in  the  incom* 
petency  of  the  causes  which  produce  them.    The 
native  vices  of  the  brutal  Tyrrel  are  blended  wiA 
die  native  virtues  of  Falkland;  extremes  winch 
nature  decreed  should  never  meet*    Falkland,  it  is 
true,  becomes  a  demon,  who  was  long  an  aogdl; 
but  dien  tbe  outrageous  violence  with  which  the 
vile  Tyrrel  persecutes  and  provokes,  and,  sit  length, 
by  personal  disgraceful  insult,  after  every  o^ier 
abuse  had  been  borne  with  die  calmest  sweetaies^ 
urges  the  stab  of  revenge  from  the  greatly  iojur- 

ed,  preserves  that  apostasy  from  appealing,  uBDa- 

is 
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filral !    Those  circumstaoces  make  tbe  subsequent 
degeneracy  of  Falklandy  extreme  as  k  proves^  not 
incredible*    Tbe  object  of  De  Montfonf s  deadfy 
batred  is  amiable,  gentley  sportive ; — he  repays  it 
with  a  sweetness  and  magiianiinity,  to  which  Db 
Montford  is  twice  indebted  for  his  life ;— he  even 
aeeks  the  monster's  friendship,  and  is  gmlty  of  no 
offence  but  that  of  having  tried  to  jest  bun  out  of 
bis  surly  aversion.     It  b  not  only  out  of  proba- 
bility, but  of' possibility,  that  such  a  nodiing  of  a 
-provocation  could  urge  a  man,  whose  disposition 
was  originally  generous,  brave,  and  merciAii,  lo 
the  darkest,  foulest,  and  most  deliberate  murder. 
It  violates  all  unity  of  character,  the  only  drama- 
tic unity  which  ought  to  be  kept  sacred.     In  tbe 
ever,  and  on  all  occasions,  dark,  violent,  and  en- 
vious Tyrrel,  such  lust  of  hatred  is  natural,  from 
the  eclipsing  graces,  and  talents,  and  consequent 
influence  of  Falkland  disarming  the  despotisiti 
which  Tyrrel's  large  fortune  had  long  enabled 
him  to  exert  in  his  neighbourhood.     In  the  gal- 
lant and  liberal  Montford,  it  is  monstrous  and  in- 
conceivable.    If  he  had  been  represented  as  im- 
placable, though  brave — if  die  pnde  and  arro- 
gance of  bis  disposition  had  been  heightened,  and 
heightened  also  the  gay  contempt  of  Rezenvelt-*- 
and  if  Rezeiivelt  had  not  twice,  or  even  once, 
given  Montford  his  life,  the  grandly  horrible  effects 
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of  the  close  might  have  been  preserved  inr  ikm 
phty,  wilhottt  such  total  revolt  of  our  credulity ; 
but  it  b  most  true  what  Mrs  Jackson  observeir,  tha^ 
.in  all  Mrs  Radcliffe's  writingiBy  attentive  only  to 
terrific  efiects,  she  bestows  no  care  upon  their 
causes,  and  rashly  cuts  the  knot  of  probability 
which  she  seems  to  want  patience  to  untie.  One 
has  heard  of  a  labouring  mduntain  bringn^  forth  a 
mouse :  In  Mrs  R/s  writings  mice  bring  forA 
mountains. 

So  many  men  of  learning,  most  of  thenr  persoQ<- 
ally  unknown,  have  written  to  me  •»  my  late 
publication,  that  my  leisure  has  been  totally  ab- 
sorbed in  replying  to  them,  and  to  my  established 
correspondents  on  the  subject.  Thus  have  I,  as 
yet,  been  prevented  reading  Miss  More's  new 
work,  of  which  you  speak  so  h^hly. 

I  congratolate  you  virith  my  whole  heart,  that 
the  continental  campaign  of  this  summer  hitherto 
fulfils  your  prediction  rather  than  mine.  If  it 
please  God  that  the  tide  shall  not  turn  i^ain  in 
favour  of  France,  as  it  did  after  her  defeats  in 
1793,  and  England  and  Germany  will  be  content 
with  the  status  quo,  without  resumii^  the  mad 
project  of  coercing  her  as  to  the  form  of  her  go- 
vernment, we  may  then  not  have  far  to  wade  over 
the  bloody  gulf  to  the  fair  shore  of  peace.  Then 
shall  this  dire  war  close,  as  all  wars  close,  with 
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no  advahti^es  to  any  party  to  compensate  dit 
bielligereiit  miseries,  and  well  if  it  is  no  nf  one.— - 
iVdieul    Adieu! 
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KeT.  R.  Fellowes  of  Harbury, 

Lichfield,  July  2p,  1 799. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you 
haTe  done  my  late  publication  by  your  applau- 
sive,  and|  in  itself,  beautiful   sonnet.    Sincere 
.  praise  is  always  welcome,  but  a  poet's  praise  is  of 
very  heightened  value. 

Recently,  and  for  the  third  time,  have  I  per^   ^ 
used  your  late  admirable  work*.    All  the  vagrant^ 
ideas  of  my  past  life  on  the  Christian  system,  wM^ 
find  coUected  and  given  back  to  me  on  your  pages  ^ 
connected  by  the  most  legitimate  chain  of  infer- 
ences, and  in  lai^age  animated  and  perspicu- 
ous. 


*  A  Picture  of  Christiaii  Philosophy ,  by  feobeit  FeHowei, 
K  B.  Oxon.  Printed  for  Joho  Whito,  bstkidier,  Horace^ 
He»a,  PUet  Stre«t.^& 
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How  hai^Mly  have  you  rtmoved  ihat  dire  m^ 
pedbaieot  td  rslioBal  fiutb,  the  doctruie  ci  origiBd 
sin,  mhich  the  revived  Calvinittic  school,  of 
whieb  Mr  Wilberforce  is  the  head,  so  injudicioii»« 
]y  presses  upon  the  attentioo  of  die  publk.  Its 
mystical  tenets  are  read  and  extcrfled  (in  prefanence 
to  those  of  the  audiors  who  represent  Christianify 
as  a  Kystem  of  ccmsistent  jiistice,  mercy,  benevo- 
lenccy  and  happiness)  from  the  same  diqxMitioiiy 
which  makes  children  delist  more  in  peroerang 
objects  of  terror  presented  to  their  inu^rioation, 
than  those  of  beauty  and  pleasure ;  but  no  mi»- 
chievoMS  or  obstinate  child  is  rendei^  gmde  or 
docilQ  by  the  dread  of  spectres ;  neidier  have  die 
fanatic  tenets  any  tendency  to  reckim  from  vice 
or  irreUgious  tfaoughdessness.  The  licentious,  or 
giddy  votaries  of  fashion,  wish  to  have  an  excuse 
for  persisting  in  .(heir  career,  and  diink  they  have 
feimd  it  in  the  dark  and  cruel  difficulties  in  ^n^iich 
itsumed  Calvinism  involves  Christianity.  They 
say  to  diemselves,  **  We  cannot^  in  the  hi^hdsy 
of  our  youth  and  passions,  feel  all  this  presaibed 
misery^  which,  we  are  told,  is  essential  to  q>pease 
our  Maker  for  having  created  us  full  of  cursed^ 
ness  and  sin ;  ^e  cannot  sacrifice  all  our  amuse- 
ments, even  those  which  are  generally  allowed  to 
be  innocent ;  and  since  less  sacrifices  are  firuidess ; 
since  the  Rock  of  Salvation  js  too  steep  and  n^- 
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k  ged  for  our  strength,  we  may  as  well  strew  all  the 
z  sensual  flowers  over  the  paths  which  lead  to  our 
d  destruction ;  if,  indeed,  the  Deity  is  this  hard  task- 
id  master,  and  if  he  created  so  laige  a  part  of  man- 
(  kind  vessels  of  wrath;  if  all  are  obnoxious  to 
punishment  ere  yet  they  know  the  nature  of 


15 


t 

i 


crime.^ 


Such  is  the  certain  mischief  of  Mr  W/s  doc* 
trine,  and  that  of  his  coadjutors,  lliey  transfer 
llie  hairy  mande,  the  tedious  pilgrimi^e,  and  the 
voluntary  scourge,  and  all  the  dark  train  of  monk- 
ish self-inflictions,  from  the  body  to  the  mind* 
If  voluntaiy  wretchedness  for  less  than  atrocious 
sin,  for  the  curse  of  our  nature,  not  self-incurred, 
be  indeed  a  duty,  what,  alas !  must  be  the  nature 
of  that  Power  who  enjoins  it  ? 

O  that  your  volume,  in  which  righteousness 
shines  as  a  sun,  in  the  pure  beams  of  justice,  of 
mercy,  and  of  earthly  happiness,  may  so  gild  the 
gentler  ascent  from  the  gulfs  of  impiety,  dmt  its 
hapless  votaries  may  not  despair  of  at^aimng  the 
puresiunmit! 
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LETTER  XUn. 

Mrs  Stokes. 

High  Lake,  Jug.  23,  1799. 

I  CAME  hither  od  the  22d  of  Iiuitmondi,  and 
shall  make  it  six  weeks  ere  I  quit  this  lawny  and 
cheerful  shore^  and  its  peopled  seas^  covared  widi 
the  sails  of  commerce.  Visits,  on  my  return 
home,  to  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  Miss  Ponson- 
by,  in  their  beauteous  T&le,  and  to  Mr  and  Mrs 
Roberts,  o^  their  grandly  9cenic  mountain,  will 
probably  make  it  at  l^st  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber ere  1  sit  dqwp  quiet  in  my  ow^  pleasant  and 
embowered  maq^o^  at  Lichfieldi. 
.  Our  society  here  is  not  disagreeable.  It  con- 
sists of  several  cheerful  and  well-bred,  and  some 
apparently  amiable  people.  For  the  sympadiy  of 
attachment;  for  kindred  spirits  to  my  own;  for 
much  that  is  intellectual,  I  look  not  If  they 
present  themselves  amongst  the  stranger  tribes  of 
a  public  place,  my  heart  and  my  imagination  in» 
stantly  feel  their  magnetism,  and  gladly  welcome 
them.  Miss  Charlotte  Lister,  of  our  city,  ac- 
companied me  hither,  entrusted  by  her  mother  tp 
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my  diapesoiiship.  She  is  a  pretty  bloominf 
JHebe  of  nineteen^  modest  aad  very  sweet  temper* 
<ed — smiles  yrith  complacency,  and  dances  ad- 
mirably.  * 

Wliat  9  rapid  reverse  in  die  tide  of  military 
couqiiest  on  the  contment !  The  poi|;nant  joy  in- 
spired by  events,  of  which  there  was  so  little  ra- 
tional expectation,  in  the  .minds  of  those  who 
judged  of  the  future  by  the  past,  must  be  extreme 
in  the  breast  of  all  who  love  their  country,  and 
the  common  interests  of  Europe;  but,  alas!  I 
perpeive,  frpm  the  papers,  that  it  has  rekindled 
the  mania  of  coercing  France  into  monarchy; 
of  planting  the  standards  of  the  allied  powers  ib 
the  centre  of  Paris ;  and  it  is  deemed  Jacobinisni 
to  doubt  the  possibility  or  wisdom  of  die  attempts 
If  the. status  quo  afUe  bellum  is  not  to  be  the  rest- 
ing-mark  of  the  sword,  the  war  niust  proye,  not  a 
war  of  restoration,  but  of  extermination ;  and  the 
woes  of  Europe  will  be,  to  the  present  generation 
at  least,  interminable. 

Carious  are  the  articles  of  impeachment  which 
the  French  are  bringing  forward  against  their  late 
rulers.  Deeply  humiliatmg  is  it  to  all  the  par- 
tizans  of  the  baneful  democratic  system  here,  and 
in  every  other  country,  to  see  the  tyranny  and  in- 
justice, which  it  has  produced,  confessed  at  full 
by  the  nation  with  whom  it  originated.    It  must 
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qppd  die  mifbitiiiMile  Booapute^  wbea,  iaacldi- 
tioml  tflUctioD  to  the  blast  of  his  hopes  m  ISgypt^ 
he  sees  the  plan  of  that  eipedkioiii  wfaidiy  if  not 
his,  had  his  eager  support  and  eager  adoprioa, 
considered  as  treason  to  his  coontry;  to  kmow 
tfiat  French  philippics  are  thundered'  out  agiaiiiiif 
die  baseness  and  impolicy  of  invadii^  the  neutiid 
state  of  Switzerland,  and  of  forcing  die  Ottoman 
empiie  to  an  alliance  widi  the  foes  of  Fnnce! 
Such  denunciations  rechce  his  destiny  to  that  of 
perishing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  or,  if  he  can 
letum  to  his  nadve  country,  there,  peobably,  to 
bleed,  by  the  mandate  of  a  directory,  on  die  bor* 
ders  of  the  Seine ;  or,  at  best,  ^  to  gnaw  his  heart 
in  the  obscurity  of  exile.*^  Thus  wither  his  lux« 
luiant  lauvek ;  dius  peririi  the  boundless  hopes  of 
giant  ambition,  whidi,  in  htm,  the»e  is  erery  pro- 
bability, as  in  the  gpreat  Chartes  of  Sweden, 


^  WiD  les¥S  a  aMM,  St  vfaieh  the  wofld  grew  pde. 
To  point  a  moral,  and  adorn  a  tale.** 

Adieu. 
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LETTER  XLIV. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Whallby. 

Lichfield,  Oct.  7,  1799. 

I  AM  recently  returned  from  my  summer^s 
tour.  Its  Cambrian  interests  were  very  lively,  as 
they  were  wont  to  be,  during  my  week's  residence 
on  Mr  Roberts'  sublime  mountain,  and  my  four 
days  visit  to  the  ladies,  falsely  called  the  Recluses 
of  LangoUen  Vale. 

What  a  little  court  is  the  mansion  of  these 
ladies  in  that  wondrous  vale !  Lords  and  ladies, 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  poets,  historians,  painters, 
and  rousiciaDS,  introduced  by  the  letters  of  their 
estabiiriied  friends,  received,  entertained,  and  re- 
tiring, to  make  way  for  other  sets  of  company. 
They  passed  before  my  eyes  like  figures  in  a  ma-' 
gic-lantem. 

This,  widi  little  interruption,  is  the  habit  of 
the  whole  year,  from  LangoUen  being  .the  h^h«- 
road  between  Holyhead  and  London,  and  its  vale 
4ie  first  classic  and  scenic  ground  of  Wales.  The 
evenings  were  ^  only  time  in  which,  from  these 
eternal  demands  upon  their  attention,  1  could  en* 
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joy  that  confidential  conyersation  with  them  that 
18  most  delightful,  from  an  h^er  d^ree  of  con- 
geniality in  our  sentiments  and  tastes,  than  I  al- 
most ever  met.  Numbers  have  considered  them- 
selves as  affronted  from  being  refused  admittance, 
I  have  witnessed  bow  distressingly  their  time  is 
engrossed  by  the  immense  and  daily  accumulat- 
ing influx  of  their  acquaintance,  and  by  the  end- 
less Tequests  to  see  their  curious  aud  beautiful 
place,  and  not  seldom  for  admittance  into  their 
company.  Beneath  indiscriminate  admission, 
they  never  could  have  a  day-light  hour  for  the  so- 
ciety of  their  select  friends.  They  have  made  an 
established  rule  not  to  admit  visits  to  themselves 
from  any  persons,  ho^evier  hi^  their  rank,  who 
do  not  bring  letters  of  introduction  from  some  of 
their  pvm  intimate.friends,  I  have  several  time^ 
seen  them  reject  the  offered  visits  of  such  who 
either  did  not  know  this  their  rule,  or,  knowings 
had  neglected  to  observe  it :  and  I  always  perceiv- 
ed such  attempts  at  self*inbx>du(?tioB  pique  that 
pride  of  birth  and  consequence,  of  which  they 
have  and  |u:knowledge  a  great  deal,  eminently 
gracious  as  thei^  planners  are  tp  those  whom  they 
do  receive,  ^  When  the  sight  of  their  house  and 
gardens  only  is  requested,  they  do  not  refuse,  if 
they  are  alone,  and  can  dther^vi-alk  abroad  or  re* 
tire  up  stairs;  o^,  even  if  th^  have  company^ 
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provided  Uiey  can  walk  out  with  that  company, 
and  are  not  at  meals ;  but  it  b  certain  those  im- 
pediments to  general  ctu'iosity  often  occur— nor 
has  any  person  a  right  to  think  their  existence, 
and  the  disappointment  it  occasions^  an  incivi- 
lity. 

I  am  ^ad  we  agree  so  well  on  the  subject  of 
the  Plays  on  the  Passions.  My  literary  friends 
now  assert  that  they  are  not  Mrs  Radcliffe's  ; 
and,  indeed,  though  the  defects  and  merits  of  the 
plans  and  characters  are  each  of  her  complexion, 
yet  I  always  thought  the  masterly  nature  of  several 
of  the  single  speeches  above  her  powers,  as  com- 
paring them  with  her  novels.  There  is  one  line 
poetically  great  and  original  as  any  thing  in  our  lan- 
guage. Where  De  Montford,  shuddering  at  the 
newly  conceived  idea  of  an  impending  marriage  be* 
Iween  his  darling  sister  and  hated  rival,  exclaims : 

**  The  morning-itar  mix'd  with  mfemal  fire  I  ** 

Montford's  soliloquy  in  the  wood,  is,  as  you 
observe,  noble  writing.  It  is  in  the  same  spirit 
with  that  of  Narbonne,  roaming  through  the  aisles 
of  the  church  at  midnight,  previous  to  the  com- 
mission of  that  murder  which  proves  parricidal. 
We  find  it  hard  to  say  which  passage  is  the  most 
fublime. 
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We  fiad  the  effect  of  ike  kterestiiig  Piaano 
greatly  mjuredy  no  doubt,  by  the  general  abaenee 
of  blank  verse,  as  a  vehicle  of  its  sentiments ;  and 
still  more  by  the  involuntary  sKdings  into  mensnre^ 
ivhich  is  the  appropriate  languq^<tf  tragedy.  Prose 
and  blank  verse  in  the  same  sentence ! — the  mit- 
ture  is  nonstrousi  except  where  the  latter  ia  used 
as  quotation.  But  I  do  not  partake  your  avovved 
diKlike  to  Shakespeare's  custom  of  makii^  the 
vulgar  characters  of  his  drama  speak  m  prose; 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  the  effect  good.  In 
real  life,  we  find  a  marked  difference  between 
the  langm^e  of  servants  and  their  principals  ;->* 
and  prose  for  the  first,  and  blank  verse  for  die 
second,  appears  to  me  a  jiist  difference.  As 
servants  and  other  inferior  people  assume  a 
softer  tone,  and  endeavour  ^t  a  better  language 
when  they  are  addressing  gentlemen,  so  I  believe 
Shakespeare  generally,  though  not  always,  makes 
his  more  grovelling  characters  speak  in  blank 
verse  during  their  dialogues  with  their  superiors, 
though  they  had,  perhaps,  in  a  former  scene,  been 
conversing  with  each  other  in  prose ;  and  hence 
the  offensive  mixture  of  the  two  dialects  is  avoid- 
ed, ^ 

It  comforts  me  that  our  affairs  on  the  Coni> 
^ent  wear,  on .  the  whole,  a  more  promising 
aspect  than  during  several  past  years — ^notwitb* 
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standing  the  nidiless  infatuation  of  sending  the 
flower  of  our  armies  to  sink  blasted  in  Holland* 
Have  not  our  ministers  had  warning  enough  in 
our  former  failures^  not  to  trust  thaf  Will  o'  th* 
Wisp  of  loyalty,  which  allures  their  credulity  to 
the  faithless  bogs  of  diat  willingly  enslaved  coun* 
try  f    End  how  it  may,  1  shall  ever  think  the  war 
a  most  pernicious  one; — that  our  liberties,  our 
property,  and  our  laws,  would  have  been  secure 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  olive,  and  in  the  protec- 
tion of  our  fleets.    The  status  quo  ante  bellvm 
will  be  deemed  a  glorious  peace,  and  die  waste  of 
Uood  and  treasure  to  this  country  will  be  for- 
gotten : — I  mean  by  the  war-loving  multitude :  not 
that  I  believe  treacherous  France  would  have  re- 
spected our  neutrality  more  than  she  has  dime 
that  of  other  countries ;  but  we,  in  our  water- 
called  domain,  were  beyond  her  reach,  and  the 
tyrannies  of  her  democracy  would  have  effectually 
prevented  all  the  contagion  of  her  example.*^ 
^dieu ! 
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to  be  the  fixed  object,  the  imalterable  purpoae  <rf 
tbe  present  war  !  l**  * 

^  It  flatters  me.  diat  joa  so  iachtftrioiislj  soii^l; 
and  pleases  me  Aai^  jon  have  procured  my 
monodies,  which  Dr  Darwin  used  to  call  die 
Epic  EI^[ie8.  Are  not  dear  Aodr6's  letters, 
subjoiued  to  the  Mono<fy,  exquisite  spedmens 
of  original  talents,  and  fine  imi^ination,  adorn- 
ing tbe  effusions  of  an  impassioned  heart? — 
and  are  diey  not  lovely  in  die  freshness  of  un- 
tunted  youth  ? 

You  have  seen,  or,  I  trust,  you  will  see,  Mr 
Fellowes's  beautiful  work,  which  demonstrates  that 
die  Christian  system  wars  not  vrith  any  innocent 
gratification  of  the  taste  or  foncy,  even  of  those 
over  which  the  revived  Calvinisdc  school  has 
dirown  die  gloom  of  imputed  criminal  tendency. 
Mr  F.  proves,  that  where  virtue  is,  diey  are  vir«« 
tuous.  He  also  removes  die  great  barrier  to  ra- 
tional faith,  that  strange  doctrine  of  ordinal  sin, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  to  the  justice 
of  die  Deity.  He  shews  that  it  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  on  the  pages  of  the  four  Evangelists.  It 
appears  to  me  that  questions  may  be  added  to 
his  arguments;  questions  which  are  conclu^ve 
against  the  doctrine.  Did  not  Adam  sin,  whom 
that  doctrine  supposes  to  have  been  created  vritb* 
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out  propeiisity  to  evil  f — nay,  did  ha  not  m  upon 
a  trifling  temptation  F  Where,  then,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  hb  nature  and  diat  of  his  posterity  i 
Each  had  trial* 

I  have  grieved  for  the  effect  of  the  late  raging 
winds  upon  my  vcfgetable  family.  The  vernal  pride 
of  my  shrubbery,  a  gelder-rose,  ten  feet  high,  and 
the  growth  of  near  twenty  years,  with  a  neighbour- 
ing lilacb,  almost  as  tall,  are  prostrate.  Thus  a 
slopii^  knowl,  which  overlooks  the  lovely  vale  of 
Stowe,  is  denuded.  Thfe  depredation  vrill  cost 
me  .a  thousand  sighs/  I  loved  the  snowy  pride  of 
my  fallen  Sylvia;  and  Cowper's  description  had 
yet  more  endeared  her  beauty ; 

'^  When  up  she  threw,  into  the  daikest  ^oom 
Of  neigfabonring  cypress,  or  more  sable  yew. 
Her  silver  globes,  Ught  as  the  ibamy  sn^ 
Which  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  wave.* 

Mr  Capel  Loft's  commendation  of  my  sonnets, 
in  the  Critical  Review^  preceded  by  that  laboured 
dissertation  upon  sonnets  in  general,  explaimng 
their  cbnstruction  by  Greek  terms,  is  not  likely  to 
catch  the  public  attention.  The  general  reader, 
perceiving  himself  bewildered  in  a  maze  of  scho« 
lastic  technicisms,  will  not  proceed  so  &r  as  to 
inform  himself  whether  the  strictures  approve  or 
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coDdemn  die  work  of  which  they  treit.  The  de- 
finition was  superfluous;  because  mjfsebce  eoft- 
tains  Mr  White's  so  much  more  comprdieDsiMe 
analysis,  the  principles  of  which  Mr  C.  ijoft  does 
not  combat  However,  I  copsider  bis  warm 
praise  as  highly  honourable  to  my  sonnets^  and 
take  it  thankfully. 

I  have  never  seen  a  British  Critic,  since  the  ar- 
n^ant  nonsense  of  its  pages,  reqpectii^  Mr  Pol- 
wheePs  poems,  met  my  eye,  and  uckened  me 
afresh  of  that  publication.  I  by  no  means  clesir^ 
ed  to  peruse  what  it  has  said  about  my  hst  work, 
nor  have  I  seen  'it, — though  1  am,  widiin  diese 
three  months,  become  acquainted  with  the  known, 
and,  I  believe,  acknowledged  editor  of  the  British 
Critic,  Mr  NiU^.  He  is  lately  made  canon  of 
this  cathedral,  and  kept  his  first  residence  during 
the  months  oi  August  and  September.  I  return- 
ed home  in  the  dose  of  it.  My  couran,  Tho- 
mas White,  and  his  wife,  Henry's  brother  and 
sister,  live  in  Mr  Nares'  canonical  house.  They, 
cousin  H.  White,  and  Mr  Nares,  dined  and  supt 
with  me  a  few  days  before  our  new  canon  left 
Lichfield.  His  countenance  imd  manners  are  of 
very  prepossessing  sweetness,  and  they  have  ob- 
tained for  him  general  praise  and  esteem.  I 
could  not  resist  their  influence,  in  despite  of  a 
pretty  strong  sensation  in  disfavour  of  a  man, 
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-wha,  as  editor  of  the  work,  could  sanction  such  n 
pragmatical  and  unjust  criticism  as  had  met  my 
eye  in  the  British,  Critic,  even  supposing  it  had 
not  descended  from  his  own  pen. 

Mr  Nares  is  full  of  anecdote — cloves  music, 
^nngs  agreeably,  smiles  ingenuously,  and  is  gay* 
What  portion  of  that  knowledge  he  may  possess, 
which  is  termed  scholastic,  I  know  not ;  but  that 
his  taste  is  not  at  all  awakened  to  the  irradiations 
of  fancy  in  English  literature,  I  had  proof  in  the 
apathy  vdth  which  he  listened  to  the  sublime 
Glenfinlas,  by  Mr  Scott,  not  yet  printed,  and  also 
to  his  original  and  interesting  dramatic  ballad, 
the  Eve  of  St  John.     His  eye  marked  none  of 
their  beauties  while  he  listened.    Unpublished 
and  unheardH>f  compositions,  are  the  teft  of  the 
taste  and  judgmc^nt  of  the  listener.    Towanb 
them  feeling  is  either  dead  or  alive ;  it  is  no  pup- 
pet danced  upon  ^the  wires  of  others.     However, 
when  these  poems  shall  emerge,  I  think,  from 
what  Mr  Nares  heard  said  of  them  that  day,  he 
will  not  venture  to  permit  ^his  publication  to  ab- 
stain from  praising  them. 

You  ask  my  opinion  of  the  new  poem.  Plea- 
sures of  Hope,  and  6bserve  that  it  is  thought  an 
ingenious  counterpart  to  the  Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory.   It  was  lent  me,  for  a  short  time,  and  my 
perusal  was  smgle  and  hurried.    I  rose  from  it 
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witlioot  any  impretttmi  of  lixmg  (on 
pages  much  of  the  strei^Ui  of  origiiial 
Adieu!    Your  ever  oUked.  tic. 
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Ch.  Smtth^  Eiq.  of  linec^'s  Ion. 

Lichfield,  Nov.  29>  1799- 

The  packet  before  me,  for  which  I  thank  yoU| 
18  ridi  in  testimonies  of  kindness  and  of  genius. 
The  sonnet^  with  which  you  honour  my  late 
publiciUkn  of  Sonnets  and  Horatian  Paraphrases, 
praises  them  in  a  strain  which  might  gratify  an 
ear  made  delicate  by  riot  of  encomium.    The 

*  Somui  to  Mt$  Sewaro.  Bjf  Christopher  Smyth,  Etq. 


Not  in  tiiy  bowen»  Vakhiia,  when  tbe  •taaiuy 

Breatli'd  by  tbe  Spirit  of  love  to  night's  still  ear. 
Fondly  bewailM  fair  laoni's  timeless  bier. 
And  moDrn'd,  on  Sorga's  banks,  her  loss  in  vain^ 

Did  pnrer  melody  the  sonl  enchain. 

Than  when,  of  late,  the  Muse,  to  Britaui  dear, 
Tun'd  her  chaste  lyre,  that  heaven  might  stoop  to  hear. 
And  with  its  magic  charmed  her  native  plain. 
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little  gems,  with  which  you  enrich  my  Ddphic 
jcabinety  shall  not,  through  my  means  at  leas^ 
steal  into  the  day-light  they  would  adorn,  through 
the  channel  of  your  aversion.  I  do  not  partake 
that  aversion :  names  of  high  poetic  celebrity  have 
graced  the  monthly  repositories,  and  I  often  think 
little  compositions  of  genuine  beauty,  appear  with 
added  brilliance  from  the  foils  with  which,  so  si- 
tuated, they  are  sure  to  be  surrounded. 

Were  you,  by  frequent  association,  to  exchange 
atqwnntmtce  with  Mrs  Childersof  Cantly  Lodge, 
for  t7tti9iia€^,you  wouldfind  your  trust  in  her  talents, 
and  presentiment  of  her  virtues,  confirmed.  She  has 
that  vivid  sensibility  of  the  powers  of  genius,  and 
that  cultured  judgment,  which  stamp  the  highest 
value  on  her  praise,  and  teach  us  to  rely  on  its 
being  the  harbinger  of  lasting  fune.  An  exqui- 
site little  poem  on  the  beauty,  utility,  and  com- 
fort of  the  Sabbath-institution,  was,  at  my  earnest 


^^hen  why,  ifaon  sweet  enthnsiast,  bid  iireweH 
To  the  rich  music  of  its  various  chime*? 
O  8weep>  with  volant  toach,  thy  diorded  sheU, 

Yet,  yet  again,  and  sweU  the  lofty  rliyme, 

To  virlae^s  praise ;  nor  with  less  rapture  dweU 
On  nature's  awfbl  scenes  and  works  sublime ! 

*  Vide  last  of  Miss  Seward's  Centenaiy  of  Sonnets. 
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to  be  the  fixed  object,  the  imalterable  purpoie  of 
tbe  present  war  i!*" 

^  It  flatters  me.  diat  yoa  so  iachtftrioiislj  souglil; 
and  pleases  me  tiuk  you  have  procured  my 
monodiesy  which  Dr  Darwin  used  to  call  tiie 
Epic  Elefpes.  Are  not  dear  Andri's  letters, 
subjoined  to  die  Mono<fy,  exquisite  specimens 
of  original  talents,  and  fine  imagination,  adorn- 
ing the  effusions  of  an  impassioned  heart? — 
and  are  they  not  lovely  in  die  fireshness  of  mi- 
tunted  youth? 

You  have  seen,  or,  I  trust,  you  will  see,  Mr 
Fellowes's  beautiful  work,  which  dcttnonstrates  that 
the  Christian  system  wars  not  with  any  innocmt 
gratification  of  die  taste  or  foncy,  even  of  diose 
over  which  the  revived  Catvinistic  school  has 
dirown  the  gloom  of  imputed  criminal  tendency. 
Mr  F.  proves,  diat  where  virtue  is,  they  are  vir«» 
tuous.  He  also  removes  die  great  barrier  to  ra- 
tional faith,  that  strange  doctrine  of  ordinal  sin, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  to  the  justice 
of  die  Deity.  He  shews  that  it  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  on  the  pages  of  the  four  Evangdists.  It 
appears  to  me  that  questions  may  be  added  to 
his  arguments;  questions  which  are  conclusive 
agttnst  the  doctrine.  Did  not  Adam  sin,  whon^ 
that  doctrine  supposes  to  have  been  created  vridi* 
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out  propensity  to  evil  i — ^nay,  did  ha  not  am  upoD 
a  triftiDg  temptation  ?  Where,  then,  is  the  cUfier- 
ence  between  his  nature  and  diat  of  his  posterity  i 
£ach  had  trial* 

I  have  grieved  for  the  efiect  of  the  late  raging 
winds  upon  my  vegetable  fiunily.  The  vernal  pride 
of  myshrubbeiy,  a  gelder-rose,  ten  feet  h^,  and 
the  growth  of  near  twenty  years,  widi  a  neighbour- 
ing lilach,  almost  as  tall,  are  prostrate.  Thus  a 
sloping  knowl,  whidi  overlooks  the  lovely  vale  of 
Stowe,  is  denuded.  Th^  depredation  will  cost 
me  .a  thousand  sighs.  I  loved  the  snowy  pride  of 
my  fallen  Sylvia;  and  Cowper's  description  had 
yet  more  endeared  her  beauty ; 


^  When  up  she  tiirew,  into  Uie  daikett  ^oom 
Of  neigfabonring  cypress,  or  more  siUe  yew. 
Her  silver  globes,  liglit  as  the  ibamy  sm^ 
Which  the  wumI  severs  from  the  broken  wive.* 


Mr  Capel  Loft's  commendation  of  my  sonnets, 
in  the  Critical  Review,  preceded  by  that  laboured 
dissertation  upon  sonnets  in  general,  explumng 
their  construction  by  Greek  terms,  is  not  likely  to 
catch  the  public  attenUon.  The  general  reader, 
perceiving  himself  bewildered  in  a  maze  of  scho- 
lastic technicisms,  will  not  proceed  so  far  as  to 
inform  himself  whether  the  strictures  approve  or 
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condemn  die  work  of  which  they  treit*  The  de- 
finition was  superfluous;  because  mj pseiace  cos- 
tains  Mr  White's  so  much  more  comprdiemUe 
analysis,  the  principles  of  which  Mr  C.  Ijoft  does 
not  combat.  However,  I  copsider  bis  warm 
praise  as  highly  honouraUe  to  my  sonnets^  and 
take  it  thankfully. 

I  have  never  seen  a  British  Cti^,  since  the  ar- 
n^ant  nonsense  of  its  pages,  reqpectii^  Mr  Pol- 
wheeFs  poems,  met  my  eye,  and  uckened  me 
afresh  of  that  publication.  I  by  no  means  desir? 
ed  to  peruse  what  it  has  said  about  my  last  work, 
nor  have  I  seen  'it, — though  1  am,  withm  these 
three  mondis,  become  acquainted  with  the  known, 
and,  I  believe,  acknowledged  editor  of  the  Britidi 
Critic,  Mr  NiU^.  He  is  lately  made  canon  of 
this  cathedral,  and  kept  his  first  residence  during 
the  months  oi  August  and  September.  I  return- 
ed home  in  the  close  of  it.  My  counn,  Hio- 
mas  White,  and  his  wife,  Henr/s  brother  and 
sister,  live  in  Mr  Nares'  canonical  house.  They, 
cousin  H.  White,  and  Mr  Nares,  dined  and  supt 
with  me  a  few  days  before  our  new  canon  left 
Lichfield.  His  countenance  uid  manners  are  of 
very  prepossessing,  sweetness,  and  they  have  ob- 
tained for  him  general  praise  and  esteem.  I 
could  not  resist  their  influence,  in  despite  of  a 
pretty  strong  sensation  in  disfavour  of  a  man, 
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-who,  as  ecfitor  of  the  work,  could  sanction  such  a 
pragmatical  and  unjust  criticism  as  had  met  my 
eye  in  the  British,  Critic,  even  supposing  it  had 
not  descended  from  his  own  pen. 

Mr  Nares  is  full  of  anecdote — loves  music, 
sings  agreeably,  smiles  ingenuously,  and  is  gay* 
What  portion  of  that  knowledge  he  may  possess, 
which  is  termed  scholastic,  I  know  not ;  but  that 
Us  taste  is  not  at  all  awakened  to  the  irradiations 
of  fancy  in  English  literature,  I  had  proof  in  the 
apathy  with  which  he  listened  to  the  sublime 
Glenfinlas,  by  Mr  Scott,  not  yet  printed,  and  also 
to  bis  original  and  interesting  dramatic  ballad, 
the  Eve  of  St  John.    His  eye  marked  none  of 
their  beauties  while  he  listened.    Unpublished 
and  unheardK>f  compositions,  are  the  teA  of  the 
taste  and  juc^ment  of  the  listener.    Towanb 
them  feeling  is  either  dead  or  alive ;  it  is  no  pup- 
pet danced  upon  the  wires  of  others.    However, 
when  these  poems  shall  emerge,  I  think,  from 
what  Mr  Nares  heard  said  of  them  that  day,  he 
will  not  venture  to  permit  ^his  publication  to  ab- 
stain from  praising  them. 

You  ask  my  opinion  of  the  new  poem.  Plea- 
sures of  Hope,  and  6bserve  that  it  is  thought  an 
ingenious  counterpart  to  the  Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory.   It  was  lent  me,  for  a  short  time,  and  my 
pcnisal  was  smgle  and  hurried.    I  rose  from  it 
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widioat  any  impretttmi  of  lixmg  f(M 
pages  much  of  the  strei^Ui  of  original 
Adieu !    Your  ever  oUq;ed,  tic. 
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Ch.  Smyth,  Eiq.  of  lioioMs  Inn. 

Lichfield,  Nov.  29>  1799- 

The  packet  before  me,  for  which  I  thank  joU| 
18  rich  in  testimonies  of  kindness  and  of  genius. 
The  sonnet^  with  which  jou  honour  my  late 
publicaA>n  of  Sonnets  and  Horatian  Panqrfunses, 
pnuses  them  in  a  strain  which  m^ht  gratify  an 
ear  made  delicate  by  riot  of  encomium.    The 

*  Somiit  to  Miu  Sewaro.  By  Christopher  Smyths  E»q. 


Not  in  tiiy  bowen^  Valcliiaay  when  tbe  •taaiuy 

Breatli'd  by  tbe  Spirit  of  love  to  night's  still  ear» 
Fondly  benrailM  fair  laora's  timeless  bier. 
And  moarn'd,  on  Sorga's  banks,  her  loss  in  vain^ 

Did  purer  melody  the  soul  enchahi, 

Than  when,  of  late,  the  Muse,  to  Britaui  dear, 

Tun'd  her  chaste  lyre,  that  heaven  might  stoop  to  hear^ 

And  with  its  magic  charmed  her  native  plain. 
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little  gems,  with  which  you  enrich  my  Ddphic 
jcabinety  shall  not^  through  my  means  at  leas^ 
steal  into  the  day-light  they  would  adorn,  through 
the  channel  of  your  avemion.  I  do  not  partake 
that  aversion :  names  of  high  poetic  celebrity  have 
graced  the  monthly  repositories,  and  I  often  tbmk 
little  compositions  of  genuine  beauty,  appear  with 
added  brilliance  from  the  foils  with  which,  so  si- 
tuated, they  are  sure  to  be  surrounded. 

Were  you,  by  frequent  association,  to  exchange 
atquaintmice  with  Mrs  Childersof  Cantly  Lodge, 
for  intimacy  y^on  wouldfind  your  trust  in  her  talents, 
and  presentiment  of  her  virtues,  confirmed.  She  has 
that  vivid  sensibility  of  the  powers  of  genius,  and 
that  cultured  judgment,  which  stamp  the  highest 
Talue  on  her  praise,  and  teach  us  to  rely  on  its 
being  the  harbinger  of  lasting  fame.  An  exqui- 
site little  poem  on  the  beauty,  utility,  and  com- 
fort of  the  Sabbath-institution,  was,  at  my  earnest 


Then  why,  thon  sweet  enthusiast,  bid  iireweH 
To  the  rich  mooc  of  its  various  chime*? 
O  8weep>  with  volant  toach,  thy  diorded  sheU, 

Yet,  yet  again,  and  sweU  the  lofty  rhyme, 

To  virlae*s  praise ;  nor  with  less  rapture  dweU 
On  nature's  awful  scenes  and  works  snblime ! 


*  Vide  last  of  Miss  Seward's  Centenary  of  Sonnets. 
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fequetty  aoil  to  the  Geqtlemaii's  Magazine  for 
last  March ;  thoui^  I  could  not  prevail  upoo  her 
to  permit  her  name  to  be  annexed.  It  is  an  aa- 
swer  to  Soudiey^s  Sunday  Mom. 

Alas !'  how  has  her  geade  heart  been  torn  hj 
auspeiice  and  anzie^  for  the  fiUe  <^  her  aon-k- 
law  and  affectionate  friend,  Odonel  CSiilders^  and 
for  that  of  her  own  and  only  Qon^  cornet  in  Ae 
same  rq^iment!  It  was  in  that  ill^>lannedy  and 
worse  executed  invasion  of  Holland,  whidi  had 
never  been  made,  at  least  on  the  verge  of  wmter, 
if  our  cabinet  had  set  the  slightest  degree  of  value 
on  the  lives  and  property  of  EngliAmen,  Ithaid: 
God  the  name  of  Childers  is  not  on  the  long  and 
dreadful  list  of  the  sacrifices. 

This  horrid  war  exhibits,  in  broad  and  bloody 
characters,  a  lesson  against  different  nations  com- 
bining in  such  military  league  as  involves  their 
acting  in  concert  Austria  and  Prussia  combin- 
ed against  France, — they  quarrelled  and  failed. 
Austria  and  England  combined  against  France,^- 
they  quarrelled  and  failed.  Austria  and  Russia 
combine  against  France,  they  quarrel,  and  their 
conquests  melt  from  their  grasp.  England  and 
Russia  invaded  Holland,  now  a  province  to  France, 
and  each  lays  upon  the  other  the  miserable  result. 

Buonaparte  proves  a  second  Oliver.  This  re- 
semblance of  epoch,  character,  and  conduct,  to 
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the  perk>d  of  our  commoowealth,  would  strongly 
prognosticate  the  return  of  monarchy  in  France, 
if  the  short-sighted  jealousy  of  neighbouring  go- 
vernments would,  by  forbearance,  leave  France  at 
leisure  to  perceive  how  incompetent  such  strug- 
gling, vexing  sway,  to  remedy  the  evils  of  crown- 
ed despotism.  While  France  is  fighting  for  what 
she  believes  will  be  liberty,  she  cim  never  feel  to 
purpose  that,  as  it  has  been,  so  it  must  ever  be 
an  empty  name,  amid  the  throes  of  elective  rule. 

Your  glowing  encomium  on  my  embryo  epic* 
would  be  powerful  to  stimulate  its  progress,  if 
this  oppressive  malady  in  my  head  did  not  com- 
bine with  the  claims  upon  my  attention,  verbal 
and  epistolary,  to  arrest  its  course.  Nor  less  am  I 
flattered  by  whajt  you  say  on  the  subject  of  my  little 
poem  on  the  future  existence  of  brutes.  When- 
ever my  miscellany  appears,  it  will  be  found  in 
Aat  <^ollection.  It  will  probably  induce  the 
bigots  to  load  its  author  with  invective.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  this  my  avowal  of  the  claims  upon 
Divine  Justice  of  suffering  innocence,  in  every  class 
of  being,  to  hereafter  compensation,  should  induce 
them  to  declare  me  infidel.  Nothing  is  too  absurd, 
too  self-evidently  false  for  that  spirit  of  gloomy 
enthusiasm,  and  pharisaic  calumny,  which  stalks 

• 
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abroad  amongst  os,  under  high  aadiority,  layic 
and  sacerdotal,  it  is  not  less  injurions  to  cheer- 
ful piety  and  rational  Christianity^  than  are  the 
atheistical  and  deistical  tenets  of  what  is  called 
modem  philosophy.  Its  pernicious  teachers  are 
the  spawn  of  Epicurus,  Vokaire,  Hume,  and  Gib- 
bon. You  are  not  of  either  school.  You  be- 
lieve and  obey  Him,  whose  yoke  ia  easy  4Uid 
whose  burden  is  light.  O  may  I,  and  all  I  lo?e^ 
endeavoiur  to  obey  his  precepts,  nor  find  our  trust 
in  the.  mercy  of  our  Creator  vain ! 


LETTER  XLVUI. 

Thos.  Pabk,  Es^. 

Lichfield,  Jan.  SO,  1800. 

A  PASSAGE  in  your  last  letter  gave  me  an 
electric  degree  of  surprise*  In  ray  first  startled 
wonder,  and  without  waiting  to  finidi  your  letter, 
I  rushed  to  my  volume  of  Chatterton's  poems,  to 
find  those  lines  in  the  elegy  on  Philips,  which 
the  personification  of  winter  in  one  of  my  sonnets 
so  much  resembles.  My  volume  of  Chatterton*8 
poems  came  out  in  1778.    I  always  believed  it 
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contained  every  thing  he  had  published  or  left  be- 
hind him.  I  remember  to*  have  seen  some  of  the 
short  poems  which  are  there  collected,  in  the  ma- 
gazines daring  my  jonth.  This  volume  of  miscel- 
lanies  contains  no  elegy  on  Philips,  nor  have  any 
of  its  compositions  the  lines  you  quote. 

Certainly  the  resemblance  between  Chatterton'a 
personification  of  winter  and  mine  are  too  strong 
to  have  been  the  result  of  coincidence,  and  must 
he  Ainconscious  plagiarism,  and  that  on  my  part. 
1  conclude  this  elegy  was  printed  in  some  of  the 
magazines   during  its  author's   lifetime;  that  it 
there  met  my  eye,  and  this  its  picture  of  winter 
impressed  my  imagination,  though  I  lost,  as  years 
rolled  on,  my  recollection  of  its  source.    Dis- 
posed to  write  a  sonnet  on  winter,  I  conclude 
some  features  of  Chatterton's  impersonization  of 
that  season  came  forward,  from  the  large  deposit 
of  English  poetry  in  my  brain,  and  rendered  me 
an  unconscious  jdagiarist* 

Long  before  the  fame  of  this  miraculous  crea- 
ture had  gone  abroad,  the  verses  which  appeared 
with  his  name  in  the  magazines,  and  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  and  his  en- 
tire deprivation  of  literary  instruction,  had  inspir- 
ed my  youthful  mind  with  conviction  of  the 
magmtude  of  his  genius,  so  finely,  of  late  years^ 
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eulogized   by  Mr  Coleridge  in  die   foUowng 
lines : 


J*  Britaonia's  be«^  tlie  wond'roiit  boj. 


An  amanmtliy  thait  earth  acarce  teem'd  to  own. 
Blooming  in  poverty's  bleak  wintiy  8iiade» 
'nn  disappointment  came,  and  pelting  wroqgy 
Beat  it  to  earth.** 

Soon  after  the  volume  above  mentioned  ap- 
pearedy  I  spoke  of  its  author  to  Johnson,  with 
the  wannest  tribute  of  my  admiration;  but  he 
would  not  hear  me  on  the  subject,  exclainui^,— 
"  Pho,  child !  don't  talk  to  me  of  the  powers  of 
n  vulgar  uneducated  stripling.  He  may  be  ano- 
ther Stephen  Duck.  It  may  be  extraordinary  to 
do  such  things  as  he  did,  with  means  so  slender; 
— ^but  what  did  Stephen  Duck  do,  what  could 
Chattertoh  do,  which,  abstracted  from  the  recol- 
lection of  his  situation,  can  be  wordi  the  attention 
of  learning  and  taste  ?  Neither  <^  them  had  op- 
portunities of  enlarging  their  stock  of  ideas.  No 
man  can  coip  guineas,  but  in  proportion  as  he 
has  gold/' 

Though  Chatterton  had  been  long  dead  when 
Johnson  began  his  Lives  of  the  Engl^  Poets ; 
though  this  stupendous  miscellany  had  then  been 
some  time  before  the  world ;  though  its  contents 
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liadeiigi^edliaif  the  literati  of  tbeBition  in  contra 
Versy,  yet  w€iikl  not  Jolmson  allow  Chattcrton  a 
place  IB  liKMe  Tohiinea  in  which  Pomftet  and 
Yakien  were  admitted  So  invincible  were  his 
grud|g;ii]g  and  surly  prejudices — «ndnrii^  loog>de- 
ceased  genius  but  ill — and  contemporary  genius 

not  at  all. 

The  great  Thomas  Warton  has,  in  his  edition 
of  Milton*8  lesser  works,  instanced,  on  almost 
every  page,  passages  of  as  striking  resemblance  to 
Mihon*s  poetic  predecessors  in  English  verse,  as 
the  opening  of  my  twenty-seventh  sonnet  to  a  pas- 
sage in  Cbatterton.  From  the  riches  of  Milton's 
imagination,  I  should  suppose  that  these  resem^ 
MaDces,  too  precise  for  coincidrate,  were  also  in- 
voluntary plagiarisms.  The  mvoluntary  plagiar- 
isms from  £nglish  poetry,  m  those  compositions 
of  Chatterton's,  which  he  wished  to  mpose  upon 
the  pubHc  for  ancieirt>  formed  cme  of  the  strongest 
proofs  by  which  Mr  T.  Warton,  Mr  Mason,  and 
Horace  Walpolewere  enabled  to  prcmounce  them 
modem.  Exemption  from  involuntary  plagiar- 
isms, to  which  every  vmter,  conversant  in  poetry, 
is  subject,  affords  proof  as  strong  of  the  ancientry 
of  the  Ossianic  compositions.  It  is  true,  the  de- 
solation of  Balclutha  resembles  that  of  Ninevdi 
in  Isaiah,  but^  I  think,  not  in  a  degree  beyond 
possible  coinddence ; — and  there  is  also  another 
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gioufattl  to  floppoft  anigiiioary  mnmats^  ttott 
opposite  to  the  gospel  precepts,  they  wovld,  ex* 
closivelyy  impute  the  OTerthrow  of  monarclqr  in 
Fnnce  to  the  concesriont  made  by  die  Idng  m 
favour  of  his  subjects  Ubertas. 

Hence  every  ntiooal  and  rdigious  fJan  for 
the  reformation  of  abases  is  termed  Jacobiraaa. 
Hence  Mr  Pitt  dared  to  say,  in  the  senal^ 
not  a  month  ago,  that  to  assert  that  the  interests 
of  the  few  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  those  of  die 
many,  was  maintaining  the  vital  principle  of  J** 
cobinism.  Hence,  while  be  wid  his  adherenta 
justly  represent  our  foes  as  crippled  in  their  mwy, 
their  commerce  ruined,  and  most  of  their  militaij 
conquests  wrested  from  their  possession,  they  are 
absurd  enough  to  declare  that  diere  can  be  hq 
security  for  England  in  a  peace  with  France ;  aa 
if  that  ruin  to  us,  which,  under  her  monarchy^  and 
in  the  plenitude  of  her  power  and  greatness,  siie 
could  not  effect,  she  was  likely  to  compass  in 
the  disordered  and  exhausted  state  in  which  ah^ 
must  long  remain. 

France  never  kq»t  peace  with  England  when 
she  thought  it  for  her  interest  to  break  it ;  neither 
did  this  country  with  hffr !  -  What  has  ever  be^i 
will  ever  be,  whether  the  Gallic  government  be 
republic,  democratic,  omsular,  or  monarchical; 
but  each  nation  stands  now  more  in  need  of  a 
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long  peace  Ikan  after  any  f omer  war,  and  llieve- 
fore,  wben  made,  it  will  probaU  j  be  of  propor* 
tionate  dimiticm. 

It  is  instdtiDg  nonseiMe  to  |dead  tbe  met  of 

Buonaparte,  or  die  iostabilily  of  Ub  power,  at  a 

reason  for  prolonging  the  miseries  of  war.    His 

mortality  might  as  ratioDally  be  {beaded.     Aa 

opportunity  was  opened,  by  his  late  concesHoos, 

for  obtaining  a  general  pacification,  and  probably 

upon  good  terms  for  England  and  ber  allies ;  and 

^he  present  debilitated  state  of  France  is  the  true 

•eeurity   for  its   permanence;   far  greater  diaa 

could  result  from  the  Bourbon  fannly  r^aining 

that  power  which  is  now  vested  in  die  Cromwelt 

of  that  country* 

It  i&  plain  that  our  rulers  are  bent  upon  fordng 
it  back  into  monarchy,  or  crushing  and  disraem- 
berii^  it  according  to  their  form^  Quixotism ; 
but  while  France  is  so  much  weakened  as  to  be 
less  than  ever  formidable  to  England,  she  is  yet 
too  proud  to  be  h^  vassal,  too  great  to  be  struck 
from  her  existence  as  a  nation,  by  any  human 
power,  single  or  combuied. 

In  Government  refiisii^  to  restore  one  of  the 
removed  pillars  of  our  freedom,  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus act,  we  see  how  our  isthmus  vrastes  on  the 
side  of  despotism.    That  removal  was  pleaded  as 
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a  fwcestary  check  to  Jacobiiiisiii.  It  is  now  per- 
fect! v  keowoy  that  if  ever  the  principle  emted  in 
any  formidable  degree  in  England,  it  has  received 
its  death  wound  here,  in  our  experience  of  the 
misersies  it  has  produced  in  France. 

On  other  occasions,  our  minbtry  plead  the  pre- 
sent perfect  satisfiiction  of  the  nation  in  their 
measures,  yet  they  will  not  replace  this  national 
column.  Then  do  they  not  shew  us,  in  the  abuse 
of  that  despotic  power,  which  its  removal  has 
given  them,  its  infinite  consequence  to  individual 
protection  i  They  prevent  their  state  prisoners 
from  being  brought  to  trial!  they  make  them 
languish  whole  years  iu  imprisonment.  Thus  is 
no  oue,  confessing  dislike  to  tlie  present  mea- 
suras,  secure  in  his  person  at  thb  hour  in  Eng- 
land. 

Adieu!  I  have  written  beneath  sensations  of 
confusion  io  my  brain,  which  have  probably  com- 
municated their  mal-influence  to  my  style.  My 
disorder  takes  large  strides  upon  my  strength  an4 
spirits. 
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Thomas  Park,  Esq. 

Buxton,  June  12,  1800. 

What  an  s^e  have  I  been  indebted  to  you  for 
a  very  kind  and  interesting  letter !  You  will,  how* 
ever,  I  know,  accept  the  too  just  excuse  I  may 
plead,  and  which  I  am  obliged  to  plead  to  all 
my  correspondents.     The  dizzy  malady  did  not 
soften  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
I  wrote   last.      Experienced    benefit  in   former 
years,  beneath  a  weaker  degree  of  the  same  dis- 
order, enabled  the  anchor  of  hope  to  gleam  to 
m^  afar  off  from  this  fountain's  edge.    Its  magne- 
tic influence  drew  me  hither,  though,  conscious 
that  in  this  more  northern  climate,  **  Pale  winter^ 
lingering,   chilFd  the  lap  of  May;"    and  so  it 
proved.     I  left  Staffordshire  in  the  full  bloom  of 
vernal  luxuriance,  and  found  here  bleak  and  leaf- 
less sterility,  and  a  thin  invalid  corps  in  all  the  ho- 
tels.     Soon,  however,  the  foliage  peeped  from 
the  few  trees  of  this  scene,  and  juvenile  satellites 
began  to  appear  around  the  dim  and  waning  orbs 
of  existence. — ^Yourself  and  Mrs  Park  ought  to 
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hmre  been  here,  since  you  are  sufferers  from  Ae 
ibetunatism.    Tliat  fiend  of  the  joints  is  nowhere 
•o  successfully  laid,  as  it  is  called,  as  amidst  these 
waters.    Precious  had  sndi  an  association  proved 
to  me.    It  has  not,  on  this  excursion,  been  given 
me  to  converse  with  many  very  congenial  spirits. 
Your  muse  and  mine  appear  together  in  the  li- 
brary window  of  this  golden  semilunar  palace, 
amidflrtthe  mountains;  but  verse  seems  a  dead- 
letter  to  every  person  here ;  the  taste  for  it  ap- 
pears to  recede  more  and  more  from  the  palate 
of  the  age.      Dl*  Johnson  wrote  the  lives  of 
our  bards  to  lead  the  reading  woild  from  the 
bright  and  pure  eminences  on  which  they  sit  into 
die  marshy  levels  of  prose  compositions,  bj  the 
ignU  fatuui  power  of  his  satiric  wit ;  and  Mr 
Gisboroe  tells  us  no  poetry  ought  to  be  written 
or  read  which  Iom  not  an  immediately  reli^oua 
tendency.  So  absurd  is  this  mge,  that  it  is  no  loit- 
er sufficient  that  the  sallies  of  poetic  frncy  ^odcl 
be  innocent,  wholly  free  frokn  the  pernicious  al- 
loy of  immoral  or  immodest  tendencyr-^ut  it 
would  l>e  just  as  wise  to  prohilut  every  subject  m 
conversation  that  is  not  morally  didactic  or  devo- 
tiottal. 

Yet  a  few  more  days,  and  my  pilgrimage  m 
dris  land  of  strangers  will  end.  Hitherto  I  may 
not  boast  very  perceptible  benefit  in  my  principal 
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malady.  I  have  these  last  nine  days  been  ex- 
tremely indisposed  in  my  stomach.  People  tell 
me  it  is  the  effect  of  the  water  and  bath,  contend* 
ing  with  bile,  and  expelling  it.  I  am,  howe?er, 
by  no  means  sure  that  I  have  a  bilious  constitution* 
My  complexion  has  no  tint  which  bespeaks  that 
tendency.  Should  it  be  so,  my  dizziness  may  have 
had  that  source,  and  my  present  malady  prove 
eventually  fiavourable. 

Sorry  am  I  to  find  that  our  triple  winter,  as 
you  justly  call  it,  has  been  so  unpro[Htious  to  the 
health  of  yourself  and  Mrs  Park ;  that  pain  and 
dejection  have  hovered  over  the  couch,  near  that 
hearth,  of  which  genius  and  literature  love  and 
friendship,  are  the  Lares.  Our  spring,  which  has 
been  so  genial,  chased,  I  trust,  the  sombre  in- 
fluences, and  left  the  bright  iones  to  their  wonted 
and  cloudless  operations. 

I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  not  amoi^;8tonr 
modem  songs  that  the  musical  composer  is  to 
look  for  his  happiest  verbalism;  but  surely  the 
rich  sources  of  English  poetry  exempt  him  from 
the  necessity  of  taking  words,  which  are  alrea^ 
adapted  to  airs  in  possession  of  the  public  ear. 
For  serious  glees,  and  even  solo  ws,  Ossian  has 
long  been  a  mine ;  and  amongst  the  odes  of  Cow- 
ley, Collins,  Gray,  Mason,  and  Akennd^  little 
detached  passages  may  be  found,  proper  for  every 
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Style  of  compositiony  all  new  aud  unworn  on  Ae 
actual  Ivre.  The  third  stanza  of  Akensiile*s  Ode 
on  the  Winter  Solstice^  would  make  a  beautifbl 
glee,  beneatli  the  hand  of  musical  genius.  The 
gaiety  of  the  first  part  of  the  stanza,  and  the  peo- 
rive  solicitous  sentiment  of  the  latter,  siiggest  and 
demand  the  foscinating  power  of  harmonic  con- 
trast. For  a  gay  glee,  or  solo  air,  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  an  extempore  of  this  moment,  might 
not  be  improper. 

Now  Springs  wiket  the  May-mom,  the  sweetest  of  honre, 
Odb  the  hrk  to  the  smibeaiii,  the  bee  to  the  flowien; 
CaOs  yoatb,  love,  and  beauty  their  homage  to  piqr» 
And  weave  their  gay  garkmds  to  honoor  the  May; 
Yet  hope  not,  whate*er  of  soft  joys  it  may  bring, 
That  the  season,  so  jocand,  will  pause  on  its  win^. 

Since  I  came  here  I  have  heard  of  the  death  of 
Mr  Hay  ley's  darling  proteg6 :  Alas !— and  dso 
of  the  decease  of  a  valued  poetic  friend  of  mine. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Stevens  of  Repton.  About  his  25th 
year  he  published  a  fine  poem,  in  blank  verse,  en- 
titled Retirement.  It  was  a  poetic  momii^  of 
bright  promise ;  but  the  pitchy  clond  of  the  re- 
viewers' perceptions  darkened  its  pure  and  crystal 
rays — nor  could  the  mob  of  readers  perceive  its 
lustre  tbrpugh  that  dense  mediimi  of  unjust  cen- 
sure.     Consequently,  being  a  maiden    work,  it 
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had  no  sale,  and  the  high-minded  reserve  of  the 
author  was  irreparably  disgusted.  He  published 
no  more  5  and  now,  alas,  the  golden  fountain  of 
Bis  genius  is  for  ever  dried  up,  ere  half  the  age  of 
man  was  attained.  Such  are  the  mischiefs  of  in- 
competent  and  self-elected  censorship. 


LETTER  LI. 


Rev.  T.  S.  Wh alley. 

Buxton,  June  14.  1800* 

A  PTER  passing  a  month  at  this  place,  I  pur- 
pose returning  home  next  week,  without  having 
much  cause  to  flatter  myself  that  the  malady 
which  brought  me  hither  is  subdued. 

Sorry  1  am  to  find  you  a  fellow-sufferer  with 
me  in  that  wretched   dizziness,  so  much  more 
annoying  than  pain,  Qven  when  not  by  pain  ac- 
companied.   The  Bath  waters  cured  my  friend 
Simpson  of  that  disease — why  do  not  you,  who 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  on  their  confines,  re- 
sort to  them  ?    The  Buxton  springs  are  of  re- 
sembling, though  gentler  effects,  with  the  supe- 
rior advantage  of  a  pure  mountainous  air,  sharp, 
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a  fwcestary  check  to  Jacobiiiisiii.  It  is  now  per- 
fectly keowoy  that  if  ever  the  principle  existed  in 
any  formidable  degree  in  England,  it  has  received 
its  death  wound  here,  in  our  experience  of  the 
misersies  it  has  produced  in  France. 

On  other  occasions,  our  ministry  plead  the  pre- 
sent perfect  satisfiiction  of  the  nation  in  their 
measures,  yet  they  will  not  replace  this  national 
column.  Then  do  they  not  shew  us,  in  the  abuse 
of  that  despotic  power,  which  its  removal  has 
given  them,  its  infinite  consequence  to  individual 
protection  i  They  prevent  their  state  prisoners 
from  being  brought  to  trial!  they  make  them 
languish  whole  years  iu  imprisonment.  Hius  is 
no  one,  confessing  dislike  to  tlie  present  mea- 
sures, secme  in  his  person  at  this  hour  in  £ng» 
laud. 

Adieu!  I  have  written  beneath  sensations  of 
confusion  io  my  brain,  which  have  probably  com- 
municated their  mal-influence  to  my  style.  My 
disorder  takes  large  strides  upon  my  strength  and 
spirits. 
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Thomas  Park,  Esq. 

Buxton,  June  12,  1800. 

What  an  age  have  I  been  indebted  to  yoa  for 
a  very  kind  and  interesting  letter !  You  will,  bow* 
ever,  1  know,  accept  the  too  just  excuse  I  may 
plead,  and  which  I  am  obliged  to  plead  to  all 
my  correspondents.     The  dizzy  malady  did  not 
soften  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
I  wrote   last.      Experienced   benefit  in  former 
years,  beneath  a  weaker  degree  of  the  same  dis- 
order, enabled  the  anchor  of  hope  to  gleam  to 
m^  afar  off  from  this  fountain's  edge.    Its  magne- 
tic influence  drew  me  hither,  though,  conscious 
that  in  this  more  northern  climate,  **  Paie  winter, 
lingering,    chiird  the  lap  of  May;*'   and  so   it 
proved.     I  left  Staffordshire  in  the  full  bloom  of 
vernal  luxuriance,  and  found  here  bleak  and  leaf- 
less sterility,  and  a  thin  invalid  corps  in  all  the  ho- 
tels.     Soon,  however,  the  foliage  peeped  from 
the  few  trees  of  this  scene,  and  juvenile  satellites 
began  to  appear  around  the  dim  and  waning  orbs 
of  ewtence. — Yourself  and  Mrs  Park  ought  t^ 
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baTe  been  here,  since  yon  are  siifierers  fix>m  tbe 
ibetimatism.    Tluit  fiend  of  the  joints  is  nowbere 
to  successfiillj  laid,  as  it  is  called,  as  amidst  tbese- 
waters.    Precioos  had  sndi  an  association  proved 
to  me.    It  has  not,  on  this  excursion,  been  given 
me  to  converse  with  manj  veiy  congenial  spirits* 
Your  nmse  and  mine  appear  together  in  die  li- 
brary window  of  this  golden  semilunar  palace^ 
amidst  the  mountains;  but  verse  seems  a  dead- 
letter  to  every  person  here ;  the  taste  fcr  it  ap* 
pears  to  recede  more  and  more  from  the  palate 
of  the  age.      Dl*  Johnson  wrote  the  lives  of 
onr  bards  to  lead  the  reading  world  from  the 
bright  and  pure  eminences  on  which  they  sit*  into 
Ae  marshy  levels  of  prose  compositions,  bj  the 
ignis  fatuus  power  of  his  satiric  wit ;   and  Mr 
Gisbome  tells  us  no  poetry  ought  to  be  written 
or  read  which  hitt  not  an  immediately  religious 
tendency.  So  absurd  is  this  nge,  that  it  is  no  loit- 
er su£Bcient  that  the  sallies  of  poetic  fimcy  should 
be  innocent,  wholly  free  frokn  the  pernicious  al- 
loy of  immoral  or  iiqmodest  (end^cy^— but  it 
would  be  just  as  wise  to  prohibit  every  subject  n 
conversatk>n  that  is  not  morally  didactic  or  devo- 
tional. 

Yet  a  few  more  days,  and  my  pilgrimage  in 
Ads  land  of  strangers  will  end.  Ht^erto  I  may 
not  boast  very  perceptible  benefit  in  my  principal 
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malady.  I  have  these  last  nme  days  been  ex- 
tremely mdisposed  in  my  stomach.  People  tell 
me  it  is  the  effect  of  the  water  and  bath,  contend* 
ing  with  bile,  and  expelling  it.  I  am,  howe? er, 
by  no  means  sure  that  I  have  a  bilious  constitution. 
My  complexion  has  no  tint  which  bespeaks  that 
tendency.  Should  it  be  so,  my  dizziness  may  have 
had  that  source,  and  my  present  malady  prove 
eventually  fiavourable. 

Sorry  am  I  to  find  that  our  triple  winter,  as 
you  justly  call  it,  has  been  so  linpropitious  to  die 
health  of  yourself  and  Mrs  Park ;  that  pain  and 
dejection  have  hovered  over  the  couch,  near  that 
hearth,  of  which  genius  and  literature,  love  and 
friendship,  are  the  Lares.  Our  spring,  which  hat 
been  so  genial,  chased,  I  trust,  the  sombre  in- 
fluences, and  left  the  bright  ones  to  their  wonted 
and  cloudless  operations. 

I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  not  amongst  oar 
modem  songs  that  the  musical  composer  is  to 
look  for  his  happiest  verbalism ;  but  surely  the 
rich  sources  of  English  poetry  exempt  him  from 
the  necessity  of  taking  words,  which  are  already 
adapted  to  airs  in  possession  of  the  public  ear. 
For  serious  glees,  and  even  solo  airs,  Ossian  has 
long  been  a  mine ;  and  amongst  the  odes  of  Cow- 
ley, Collins,  Gray,  Mason,  and  Akenside,  little 
detached  passages  may  be  found,  proper  for  every 
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Style  of  compositiony  all  new  aud  imworn  on  thtf 
actual  Ijrre.  The  third  stanza  of  Akenside*s  Ode 
on  the  Winter  Solstice,  would  make  a  beautifal 
glee,  beneatli  die  hand  of  musical  genius.  Tke 
gaiety  of  the  first  part  of  the  stanza,  and  the  pen- 
nve  solicitous  sentiment  of  the  latter,  siiggest  and 
demand  the  fiiscinating  power  of  harmonic  con- 
trast. For  a  gay  glee,  or  solo  air,  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowii^  lines,  an  extempore  of  this  moment,  might 
not  be  improper. 

Now  Sprinft  wiket  the  Msy-mom,  the  sweetest  of  hours, 
Odb  tbe  lark  to  the  simbeaiii,  the  bee  to  the  flowers; 
Calls  youth,  love,  and  beauty  then*  homage  to  p«y» 
And  weave  their  gay  garbmds  to  honour  the  May; 
Yet  hope  not,  whatever  of  soA  joys  it  may  bring, 
That  tbe  season,  so  jocund,  will  pause  on  its  mag. 

Since  I  came  here  I  have  heard  of  the  death  of 
Mr  Hay  ley's  darling  proteg6 :  Alas !— and  also 
of  the  decease  of  a  valued  poetic  friend  of  mine. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Stevens  of  Repton.  About  his  25th 
year  he  published  a  fine  poem,  in  blank  verse,  en- 
titled Retirement.  It  was  a  poetic  momi^  of 
bright  promise ;  but  the  pitchy  clond  of  the  re- 
viewers' perceptions  darkened  its  pure  and  crystal 
rays — ^nor  could  the  mob  of  readers  jperceive  its 
lustre  thrpugh  that  dense  medium  of  unjust  cen^ 
sure.      Consequently,  being  a  maiden    work,  it 
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bad  no  sale,  and  the  high-minded  reserve  of  the 
author  was  irreparably  disgusted.  He  published 
no  more  4  and  now^  alas^  the  golden  fountain  of 
his  genius  is  for  ever  dried  up,  ere  half  the  age  of 
man  was  attained.  Such  are  the  mischiefs  of  in- 
competent  and  self-elected  censorship. 
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Rev.  T.  S.Wh alley. 

Buxton,  June  14.  1800, 

After  passing  a  month  at  this  place,  I  pur- 
pose returning  home  next  week,  without  having 
much  cause  to  flatter  myself  that  the  maladv 
which  brought  me  hither  is  subdued. 

Sorry  1  am  to  find  you  a  fellow-sufferer  with 
me  in  that  wretched  dizziness,  so  much  more 
annoying  than  pain,  ^ven  when  not  by  pain  ac- 
companied. The  Bathwaters  cured  my  friend 
Simpson  of  that  disease — why  do  not  you,  who 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  on  their  confines,  re- 
sort to  them  ?  The  Buxton  springs  are  of  re- 
sembling, though  gentler  effects,  with  the  supe- 
rior advantage  of  a  pure  mountainous  air,  sharp, 
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but  braddgy  frde  from  tlie  aonoiis  citjr-^ofi^ 
and  from  the  no  lets  nozioiis  kiflveiiee  of  a  too 
luxuriant  Tegetatioiu 

I  am  comforted  thattha  sombre  style,  in  ^rfiieb 
your  letter  commences,  brightens  on  its  progresi^ 
Your  heart  cheers  and  expands  beneaA  tbe  local 
influence  of  your  scene,  risii^  to  your  pen;  dutf 
scene,  so  lovely,  and  so  beloved !  You  delineate 
its  nide,  native  graces ;  then  paint  it  cultured  and 
adorned  as  it  is  by  your  sylvan  industiy  and  taste; 
and  this  in  colours  so  vivid,  that  they  pass  before 
my  memory  in  all  dieu*  charms.    Ah !  will  diey 
ever  again  meet  my  actual  vision?    Ill  health, 
war,  which,  upon  the  system  it  is  now  carried  on, 
must  be  interminable  at  any  period,  short  of  that 
which  shi^I  bring  utter  distress  and  ruin  upon  this 
country;  heavier  and  heavier  ministerial  depre- 
dations every  year  on  our  property  J-^ircum- 
stances  like  these  darken  the  perspective  of  hope^ 
when  it  is  bent  on  the  far  distant  habitations  of 
our  friends. 

1  am  charmed  with  the  new  ebullition,  in  yoitf 
last,  of  connubial  love  aod  gratitude.  Long  may 
the  priceless  blessing  remain  to  you,  the  value  of 
which  you  so  justly,  and  so  amiably  appreciate. 
The  venerable  Mrs  Whalley,  senior,  your  excel- 
lent mother,  alive  at  96,  and  in  full  possession  of 
her  faculties !   May  the  attenuated  thread  of  her 
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existence  be  yet  longer  spun,  even  till  intellect  and 
comfort  will  be  its  associates  no  more. 

Have  you  read  that  sublimely  fabulous  novel 
St  Leon  ?  My  literary  correspondent,  Mr  Fel- 
lowes,  thus  speaks  of  it: 

'*  I  think  this  work  of  Godwin's  atones  for  the 
former  paradoxes  of  his  vanity  or  errors  of  his 
heart.     Godwin  appears  to  possess  a  mind  open 
to  conviction,  and  to  be  iti  train  to  be  a  Christian* 
itis     opinions    have    lately    undergone    strange 
changes.     He  who  is  so  lately  become  the  warm 
and  eloquent  panegyrist  of  connubial  love,  domes- 
tic sympathy,  and  kindred  connecdons,  is  likely 
to  feel,  at  length,  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  to  enter  himself  the  able 
champion  of  revelation  ;  but  to  return  to  his  no- 
vel.    What  a  picture  of  terrific  sublimity  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  person  of  Bethlem  Gabor !  I  con- 
templated it  with  awe,  and  my  aversion  to  »uch 
utter  extinction  of  sympathy  in  an  human  heart 
was  almost  subdued  by  the  grandeur  which  enve- 
lopes every  lineament  of  his  ferocity.     The  cha- 
racter of  St  Leon  also  is  conceived  with  distinct- 
ness,   and   maintained   with   consistency.      '^The 
power  of  early  impressions  in  weavmg  the  inex- 
tricable web  of  the  future  character,  is  marked 
with  great  ability,  and  nice  discrimination.  .  The 
mbery  associated  with  the  extraordinary  powers 
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possessed  by  St  Leon,  must  make  a  highly  mor 
ral  impression  on  the  mmd,  teaching  it  that  ac- 
quiescence int^e  present  state  of  things^  which  is 
essential  to  happiness.  It  proves  that  the  great- 
est curse  vhich  could  be  inflicted  on  man,  would 
be  the  gratification  of  his  boundless  wishes  ;  and 
ftat  while  a  certam  d^ree  of  security  is  neces- 
sary to  our  enjoyments,  diere  is  a  degree  of  it 
wUch,  in  the  present  frame  and  temper  of  the 
human  heart,  would  be  the  destruction  of  our 
happiness."    Adieu. 
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Edwabd  Jebninghah,  Esq* 

Lichfield,  June  23, 1800. 

Thank  you   for   your  mteresting  ♦volume, 

our  attention  to  my  health,  your  friendly  coiuasel. 

I  was  at  Buxton  when  these  testimonies  of  frieod- 

sbp  arriviedat  Lichfield.  Your  letter  followed  me 

*  Select  Sermons,  translated  firom  the  Frendi  of  Bossnet, 
Bishop  of  Meanx,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  £lo- 
qnence  of  the  Pulpit  in  England.  Printed  for  CSark,  l^ew 
Bond  Street,  1800. 
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Either ;  your  book  waited  my  return.  I  staid  to 
read  you  in  priot^  ere  I  answered  you  in  manu- 
script. 

Your  prefatoiy  essay  on  the  defects'  of  our 
pulpit  oratory  is  very  lugenious;  yet  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  beJieve  it  complains  of  a  remediless  habit 
of  style  ;  that  its  so  much  quieter  nature  than  that 
of  the  French  prelate,  from  whom  you  give  spe- 
cimens of  fervent  example,  is  too  deeply  laid  in 
the  more  sober  tenets  of  our  rel^on,  in  national 
character,  and  national  taste,  and  in  the  less  se- 
cluded lives  of  our  priests,  to  make  it  eligible  for 
theni  to  adopt  the  personal  appeals,  the  familiar 
pathos,  the  passionate  exhortations,  and  fulmi- 
nating threats  of  the  Catholic  pulpit.  • 

That  our  liturgy  is  more  glowing  than  the 
sermons  which  succeed  it,  I  confess ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  prayer  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  more  fervid  than  admonition.  Theu  the 
ascetic  lives  of  the  Papal  clergy  throw  a  sacred- 
ness  around  them,  disposing  their  auditors  to 
listen  more  reverently  to  their  persuasions,  more 
submissively  to  their  philippics. 

But  when  we  see  that  man  in  the  pulpit  whom 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  the  festal  board, 
at  the  card- table,  perhaps  seen  join  in  the  daoce, 
and  over  whose  frailties,  in  common  with  our 
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own^  no  holy  curtain  has  been  drawn,  we  expect 
modest  exhortation,  sober  reasonings  diasticed 
denunciation ;  and  I  have  uniformly  seen  the  con- 
gregation more  disgusted  than  touched  and  alarm- 
ed by  the  bolder  style  you  wish  to  see  prevail, 
especially  where  the  preacher  was  young,  and 
not  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  elevated  office. 

It  must  be  considered  also,  that  superstition  is 
ever  more  vehement  than  rational  faith ;  Pop^ 
than  Protestantism ;  die  foncied  immediate  in- 
spiration of  our  Methodists  and  other  sectaries, 
than    the    tenets    of   the  Church  of  England. 
Popery  had  to  stimulate  the  mind  to  immense 
und  umiatural  sacrifices,  those  of  the  connubial 
propensities,  the  attachments,  filial,  fraternal,  and 
social ;  and  she  knew  that  reason  had  not  compe- 
tent powers;    that,  to  combat  those   l^htsome 
passions,  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  die 
darker.     So  also  the  modem  Calvinistic  school, 
which  inculcates  the  principles  of  Methodism, 
without  confessing  its  name.    The  English  laws 
allow  not  monastic  seclusion,  with  its  severe  cor- 
poral penances.     Our  celebrated  essential  Me- 
thodists invent  monasteries  for  the  mind,  with  all 
.  their  dismal  train  of  needless  renunciations;  of 
that  great  moral  school,  the  stage ;  of  the  inno- 
cent delights  of  the  opera,  the  concert-room,  and 
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the  dance ;  with  those  rigid  and  gloomy  tenets  of 
hereditary  cursedness,  and  miserable  amenability 
for  other  sins  than  our  own. 

To  enforce  these  dreary  precepts,  their  preach- 
ers use  the  same  means  the  Papal  clei^  employ ; 
they  combat  the  gentler  by  die  ungeutler  pas* 
sions;  and,  to  excite  them,  are  necessitated  to 
agitate  themselves,  and  their  congregation,  and 
their  readers,  by  the  ebullition  of  enthusiasm.  IC 
is  expected  that  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  the  re- 
formed and  established  church,  should,  like  the 
spirit  and  maxims  of  the  Saviour  it  preaches,  be 
mild  and  placid ;  should  allure  rather  than  asto- 
nish, persuade  rather  than  terrify ;  that  it  should  be 
like  the  serene  summer  evening,  in  which  the  soul 
aspires,  in  the  influence  of  hope,  and  in  die  con* 
templation  of  mercy  ;  that  it  should  lea^pe  to  su* 
perstition  her  lightnings  and  her  tempests ;  to  sa/ 
to  fear,  "  be  thou  my  chief  and  grand  ally. 


**  And  men  shall  know  thee  by  the  tlirobbinG:  heart. 
When  thy  dark  power  inspires  each  thrilling  line. 
Since,  thongb  soft  pity  claim  her  mingled  part. 


All,  all  the  thwiders  of  the  jicene  are  thine 


I  am  jealous  for  the  religious  honour  of  the 
late  ceutury,  and  for  England,  when  I  hear  you 
pronouncing  the  state  of  Christian  oratory  at  the 
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commencemeDt  of  the  fourth,  regal,  and  at  that  of 
the  eighteenth  meagre  and  impoverished.  Unac- 
quainted with  those  earlj  polemic  coropoaitioM| 
1  am  yet  unwilling  to  suppose  our  treasuies  in 
that  line  less  pracious,  fhottgh  they  may  be  less 
vokuniootts.  Can  these  nominal  saints  of  die 
olden  time,  with  the  later  prelates  of  Rome's  so* 
perstitious  church,  boast  more  eneigetic  and  lu* 
minous  oratory  than  die  pages  of  Warburton, 
Lowth,  Newton,  Watson,  Beatde,  Jemm^ 
Horsley,  Paley,  and  our  young  sacerdotal  Mar- 
cellus,  Fellowes,  whose  recent  works  are  not  bom 
to  die.*— I  hare  not  mentioned  Hurd,  because  I 
confess  his  frostism. 

Then  as  sermon  writers,  what  can  be  more  a* 
nimated,  more  irradiating  to  sceptic  scruple,  than 
the  sermons  of  Sherlock  i  Seed's  glow  with  the 
fire  of  genius,  and  the  earnest  eloquence  of  self- 
conviction.  Sterne's  are  dramatic,  touching,  pa^ 
thetic.  Ogden's  are  solemn,  startlmg,  convin- 
cing. Blair's  are  exquisite.  Imagination  twines 
her  richest,  yet  chastest  flowers  around  the  gold- 
en chains  of  his  reasoning ;  which,  uniting  piety 
and  morality,  avoids  the  perplexing  themes  of 
mysticism,  whose  repose  is  the  best  interest  of 
Christianity,  whose  sacred  veil  it  is  at  once  use- 
less and  rash  to  put  aside,  f  am  no  great  reader 
of  sermons,  and  these  are  the  chief  compositions 
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Ihor  and  the  criUc  are  one  person.    It  has  loi^ 

been  understood  that is  the  reviewer  of  new 

poetry  m  that  publication.  I  have  be^a  t(M  that 
he  has  considerable  talents  and  leamii^.  Gabor 
is  uo  proof  of  the  tirst^  since  to  think  clearly  is 
inseparable  from  great  strength  of  intellect; 
though  we  often  see  scholastic  knowledge  exist 
in  a  mind  where  the  lights  of  ioMgination,  if  they 
shine  at  all,  shine  but  by  glimpses,  and  where 
the  judgmept  is  wbdiy  opake. 

1  am  charmed  with  your  analysis  of  the  design 
and  execution,  the  characteristic  powers,  md  the 
moral,  of  that  grand  fabulous  novel  St  I^eon. 
Candid  and  chantable  is  your  pious  hope  for  its 
most  extraorduiary  author.  May  it  be  aecom* 
plished ! 

fs  there  not  a  striking  warning  given  against 
national  and  religious  prejudices  in  the  plausibi- 
lity and  apparent  strength  of  die  arguments  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  grand  inquisitor,  at  Madrid, 
in  favour  of  that  horrible  institution  f  It  was  by 
similar  reasoning  that  the  late  divorce  bill  was 
defended,  viz.  that  cruelty  to  the  individual  was 
mercy  to  the  community.  So  pleaded  Gardner 
and  Bonner  to  the  bigot  queen,  to  induce  her  to 
light  her  pyres.  So  will  they  always  plead  who 
love  judgment  better  than  mercy.  They  are  all, 
however^  ready  to  wish  the  preference  reversed 
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at  the  Great  Tribunal  at  which  themselves  must 
stand;  yet^  could  that  one  individual  of  the  uni- 
verse be  excepted,  I  am  afraid  they  would  wish  the 
final  edict  of  their  God  relentless  as  their  own. 

I  have  at  length  procured  the  Farmer's  Boy, 
for  which  I  had  impatiently  waited.     The  praise, 
with  which  it  has  been  honoured  from  your  pen, 
much  more  than  the  boasting  odd  preface,  raised 
my  expectations  too  high.     Doubtless  this  poem 
is  another  mii*acle,  added  to  many  which  the  last 
century  has  produced,    of  native  poetic  talent, 
bursting  through  the  clouds  of  penury,  obscurity, 
and  wholly  uncultured  education.     But  Bloom- 
field  stands  on  no  level   of  poetic  ability  with 
Chatterton  or  Bums,  perhaps  even  with  Yearsley. 
The  Farmer's  Boy  certainly  contains  a  succession 
of  pleasing  natural  pictures  of  pastoral  life ;  vital, 
because  they  are  not  drawn  from  bookish  me- 
mory, or  from  imagination,  but  from  nature,  and 
the  real  habits  of  thb  author's  station  and  expe- 
rience; but  to  my  ear  the  numbers  are  often  in- 
harmonious, and  sometimes,  while  the  images  are 
simple,  the  expression  is  hard  and  bombastic, 
thus, 

**  And  dirt  funrps  the  empire  of  his  shoes.** 
— ^The  empire  of  a  farmer's  boy's  shoes! 
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M  UnrindTd  stendB  Iky  coditiy  dwese,  O  GSes, 


Whoie  yei^r  nme  akme  fingeaden  nilef 


9 


Again, 

^  Where  gi-mdeut  le? eb  in  vibooDded  itorei^ 
Restraint^  a  slighted  stnuiger  at  their  doofs." 

The  landscape  of  the  vale  of  Enston  has  no  ap- 
propriation, and  without  appropriation  what  ia 
poetic  landscape  worth,  if  no  feature  of  the  scene 
is  brought  strongly  to  the  eye  I  We  are  told  there 
are  woods  and  groves  rising  in  scJemn  grandeur-^ 
so  there  are  in  the  domain  of  every  nobleman ;  but 
there  are  kites,  and  pheasants,  and  foxes  at  Eua^ 
ton ! — *  Good  lack,'  are  there  indeed  ? 

I  like  the  autumn  and  winter  of  the  Farmer's 
Boy  better  thsin  its  spring  akid  summer.  In  the 
former,  the  hogs  in  the  wood,  feeding  on  fallen 
acorns;  their  gregarious  habits  and  customs ;  the 
rushwgrown  poo V  the  haunt  of  the  lonely  wild* 
duck;  her  sudden  and  startled  flight  from  the 
reeds,  and  the  pig-perturbation  it  caused ;  these 
form  ah  interesting  and  vivid  scene,  new  oq  the 
poetic  page.  It  is  in  the  manner  of  Teniers  in 
the  painter's  school. 

Then,  with  the  field-hut;  its  prepared  boyish 
spofts;  the  disappointment,  and  the  pli^losophic 


reflections  on  iivhat  constitutes  imprisonment; 
with  all  these  verses  I  am  much  pleased ;  and  with 
one  of  the  lines  I  am  charmed ; 

*^  And  strolls  tbe  Cmsoe  of  the  lonely  fidds." 

Besides  that  line^  there  is  only  one  couplet  of  the 
whole  composition  which  impressed  ipe  strongly 
enough  to  remain  on  my  memory.  It  is  in  the 
description  of  the  thunder-storm  in  the  night ;  and 
the  lines  are  admirably. 

^  The  larmer  wakes,  and  sees,  with  silent  dread, 
Tbe  angiy  shafb  of  Hearen  gleam  round  his  bed." 

That  appears  to  my  eye  the  only  very  strong  poetic 
ray  which  illuminates  this  pleasing,  but,  surely, 
not  very  fine  poem.  That  masterly  couplet  ex- 
cepted, who  that  recollects  Thomson's  or  Chat- 
terton's  still  grander  description  of  a  thunder- 
storm, can  thhik  very  highly  of  this  in  die  Farmer's 
Boy  ?     Behold  Chatterton's  Thunder-storm. 

^  The  sun  was  gleaming  in  the  midst  of  day. 

Dead  was  the  air,  and  all  the  welkin  blue, 

When  from  the  south  arose,  in  drear  array. 

An  heap  of  sable  clouds,  of  sullen  hue, 

And  their  dark  train  on  towards  the  woodland  drew ; 

Shrouding,  at  once,  the  sun^s  delightful  fdce. 

And  the  black  tempest  sweird  and  gathered  round  apace* 
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The  girtlier*d  storm  is  ripe ;— the  Hf^  drops  6U, 
The  ssn-bomt  mcftdowi  imokey  and  drink  the  nia^ 
Th*  approaduog  ghaslUness  the  herd  appal. 
And  tlie  fid]  flock  ate  driring  o*er  the  plaiB. 
DasbM  from  the  cloads  the  waters  laU  anudn; 
The  horinm  |(ap«  l---the  yeUow  tightnuig  flio, 
And  the  hot  fiery  steam  m  the  wide  flaihtng  dies. 

Oirk !  bow  the  soOen  thonder*s  grmnbling  sooad 

Cooks  slowly  on,  and  then,  loud  rattling,  ckngs, 

Shakes  the  high  tpin;  and  still,  thoogh  spent  and  droW|i*d^ 

Upon  the  shrinking  ear  of  terror  hangk 

Tlie  winds  are  op,  trees  writhing  as  in  pangs ; 

Again  the  lightnings  flash,  the. thunder  roars. 

And  from  the  full  clouds  burst  the  pattering  stony  showefs.**^ 

Bioom&tWa  description  of  hay-makiog,  remindft 
me  of  one  in  a  juvenile  poem  of  mine.  1  am 
tempted  to  insert  a  part  of  it  here*. 

On  page  68th  of  the  Farmer's*  Boy,  there  is  a 
strangely  mistaken  epithet — ^thns:  **  In  earliest 
hour  of  dark  unhooded  mom.''  A  dark  mom  is 
hoodedj  not  unhooded.  Of  such  a  morning  Mil* 
ton  saySi — 

^  Kercfaierd  in  a  comely  cloud. 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud.** 

Coz  White  has  lately,  he  tells  me,  enjoyed  the 


*  See  the  first  volume  of  the  author's  poems,  lately  publish- 
ed by  Mr  Scott. 
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happiness  of  your  society,  and  the  honour  of  an 
introduction,  through  you,  to  Dr  Parr.  Oh^  en- 
vied,  Attic  hours !     Adieu ! 


LETTER  UV. 

William  Hayley,  Esq. 

Lichfield^  July  9,  1800. 

Ah,  honoured  friend,  tidings  of  your  filial  de- 
privation reached  me  at  Buxton.  Prepared  as  I 
was  for  the  event,  I,  shuddering,  lamented  the  ex- 
tinction of  your  dearest  hope.  -  Be  assured  of  my 
true  sympathy.  It  is  all  that  helpless  friendship 
can  rationally  offer.  Time  and  intellectual  exer- 
tion have  balms  in  store  for  even  such  wounds, 
deep  as  they  are ;  but  the  trite  arguments  of  con- 
solation have  them  not  to  infuse. 

And  now,  turning  from  a  sad  and  hopeless 
theme,  permit  the  expression  of  my  fervent  thanks 
for  the  too  generous  present  of  your  new  poem. 
For  your  interest's  sake,  I  had  rather  you  should 
have  abstained  from  every  present  of  a  work  so 
expensive,  which  I  should  gladly  have  purchased 
the  instant  I  knew  it  was  published.     My  grati- 
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tilde  had  been  earliar  avowed,  had  I  not  been  ill 
note  It  arrived;  a  fortn^ht's  prisoner  withio 
doors,  beneath  cloudless  skies,  nor  jet  emancipat- 
ed in  these  hours  of  bloom. 

The  Epistles  on  Sculptiu'e  admirably  widen 
the  circle  of  your  Encyclopedian  Muse,  which 
enriches  the  literary  fane  of  Britain  with  poetic 
celebration  of  the  arts  aqd  sciences ;  traces  their 
progress,  and  recals  the  just  claims  of  their  pro- 
fessors from  the  oblivious,  shadows  of  time. 

I  hope  you  will  proceed  to  the  future  consum- 
mation of  your  avowed  purpose;  that  sorrow, 
which  spreads  so  dense  a  veil  upon  your  hopes 
and  affections, 

^  Will  yet  be  found  all  poweriess  to  erase 
Those  fthadovry  fotnu,  whose  every  precious  trace 
By  science  hoarded,  and  to  fancy  dear. 
The  mnses,  with  expecting  smile,  revere, 
While  yei  in  genius*  plastic  soul  they  rest* 
Folded,  like  future  gems,  in  nature's  breast*.'' 

And  will  you  pardon  me  if  true  solicitude  for 
your  future  fame,  induces  me  to  hint  my  wish, 
that  when  this  meditated  composition  shall  be 
rising  under  your  hands,  you  would  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  certain 

*  Epistles  on  Sculpture. 
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epithets  ?  With  you^  who  have  such  perfect  com- 
mand of  language,  it  must  be  owing  to  careless- 
ness merely,  that  the  words  dear^  fond^  sweety  are 
so  very  often  repeated  in  the  rich  poem  before 
me.  Envy,  which  delights  in  calling  the  notice 
of  the  public  to  the  smallest  specks  on  poetic 
snow,  will  perhaps  be  busy  on  this  subject  in  the 
reviews.  You  might  as  well  sweep  these  little 
sticks  and  straws  from  the  polished  surface  of 
your  verse,  since  the  trouble  of  doing  it  is  trif- 
ling. 

Forgive  me  also,  if  I  express  my  jealousy  for 
our  matchless  Shakespeare,  beneath  my  observ- 
ance of  your  silence  respecting  him,  when  you 
Gombat  the  envious,  arrogant,  and  unjust  asser- 
tion of  Montesquieu  and  Winckleman,  ^'  that  the 
English  labour  under  a  natural  incapacity  to  ex- 
cel in  the  fine  arts."     You  oppose,  singly,  the  in- 
stance of  Milton.     Shakespeare  and  Milton  are 
names  that  were  never  before  divided,  when  an 
enlightened  Englishman  boasts,  with  patriotic  ex-^ 
dtation,  of  the  poetic  glory  of  his  country. 

Milton,  great  as  he  was,  is  surely  not  the  greatest 
English  poet,  since  he  divides  the  palm  of  excel- 
lence with  Homer ;  while  the  thinly-peopled  stage, 
and  comparatively  cold  declamation  of  the  Athe- 
nian and  Greek  drama,  leave  Sophocles,  iEschylus^ 
and  Euripides  no  pretence  to  share  the  meed  of 
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surpassing  greatness  with  the  bard  of  Avon ; — and 
if  not  they,  how  much  less  the  Coriieille  and  Ra- 
cine of  France,  or  the  vaunted  Schiller  and 
Kotzebue  of  Germany  ! — while,  in  the  late  cen- 
tury,  England  has  produced  poets,  in  every  style, 
that  eclipse,  in  originality  and  grandeur,  the 
united  poetic  strength  of  the  whole  Continent. 

More  than  I  can  express,  do  I  honour  and  ad- 
mire the  frequent  testimony  borne  in  this  your  poem, 
and  in  its  learned  and  instructive  notes,  against 
the  sanguinary  spirit  which  has  disgraced  this 
reign ;  which  cost  us  the  Western  Empire,  and 
which  has  since  diffused  so  vast  a  portion  of  need- 
less death  and  anguish  over  the  globe.  The  firm, 
yet  temperate  manner  in  which  you  censure  the 
lust  of  war,  in  this  composition,  is  worthy  of  your 
benevolence,  your  genius,  and  your  judgment. 
Your  lost  friend  Cowper's  assertion, — 

**  War  18  a  game  wbicfa,  were  tiieir  rabfectB  wise, 
King's  could  not  play  at," 

should  be  engraven  on  every  heart,  together  with 
your  own  impressive  exclamation,— 

''  War,  wlience  the  worst  of  hnman  misery  springs. 
The  people's  folly,  and  the  giiilt  of  kings." 

It  would  be  intruding  too  much  on  your  time, 
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were  I  to  point  o^  the  various  passages. whick 
stand  prominent  on  my  admiration  in  the  comse 
of  this  poem  and  its  notes.  Yet  I  may  not  omit 
to  mention,  amongst  those,  the  eighteen  Imes  in 
the  second  epktle,  whieh  begin,  '*  As  death-rbke 
clay ;"  and  also,  in  the  third  epistle,  that  passage 
of  twenty-two  lines,  which  begins,  "  Ye  Rho- 
dians/' 

The  latter  forms  an  animated  and  beautiful 
sentimental  apostrophe  to  genuine  Jiberty,  nobly 
springing  from  the  description  of  the  fallen  Co- 
lossus. Fiuely  does  it  enliven  the  course  of  his^ 
toric  and  didactic  poetry.  An  equally  happy  ef- 
fect, though  in  a  diSerent  manner,  is  produced  by 
the  episode  of  Icariiis,  Ulysses,  and  Penelope. 
It  is  a  lotely  subject  for  an  historic  group  on  can- 
vas. 

I  am  charmed  with  yoiu'  candid  and  elpquent 
vuidication  of  the  fame  of  Daedalus;  and  I  am 
roost  feelingly  interested  by  every  tender  mention 
of  yoiu^  suffering  darling*.  It  is  thus  that  you 
have  signed  his,  alas  !  early  apotheosis. 

I  condole  with  you  also  on  the  loss  of  your  be- 
loved friend,  Cowper.  It  is  a  public  as  well  as 
private  loss,  that,  instead  of  his  emerging,  as  was 
hoped,  into  intellectual  light  and  exertion,  his  sun 
is  forever  set.  The  preceding  eclipse  of  his 
mind,  through  several  years,  is  one  of  the  mighty 

VOL.  V,  ¥ 
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thor  and  the  critic  are  one  person.     It  has  long 

been  understood  that is  the  reviewer  of  new 

poetry  m  that  publication.  I  have  been  toM  that 
he  has  considerable  talents  and  leamii^.  Gabor 
is  no  proof  of  the  iirsti  since  to  think  clearly  is 
inseparable  from  great  strength  of  intellect; 
though  we  often  see  scholastic  knowledge  exist 
in  a  mind  where  the  lights  of  imagination,  if  they 
shine  at  all,  shine  but  by  glimpses,  and  where 
the  judgment  is  whoUy  opake. 

1  am  charmed  with  your  analysis  of  the  design 
and  execution,  the  characteristic  powers,  and  the 
moral,  of  that  grand  fabulous  novel  St  L<eon. 
Candid  and  charitable  is  your  pious  hope  for  its 
most  extraordinary  author.  May  it  be  aecom- 
plished ! 

Is  there  not  a  striking  warning  given  i^ainst 
national  and  religious  prejudices  in  the  plausibi- 
lity and  apparent  strength  of  the  arguments  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  grand  mquisitor,  at  Madrid, 
in  favour  of  that  horrible  institution  ?  It  was  by 
similar  reasoning  that  the  late  divorce  bill  was 
defended,  viz.  that  cruelty  to  (he  individual  was 
mercy  to  the  community.  So  pleaded  Gardner 
and  Bonner  to  the  bigot  queen,  to  induce  her  to 
light  her  p)'res.  So  will  they  always  plead  who 
love  judgment  better  than  mercy.  They  are  all, 
however^  ready  to  wish  the  preference  reversed 
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at  the  Great  Tribunal  at  which  themselves  must 
stand;  yet,  could  that  one  individual  of  the  uni- 
verse be  excepted,  I  am  afraid  they  would  wish  the 
final  edict  of  their  God  relentless  as  their  own. 

I  have  at  length  procured  the  Farmer's  Boy, 
for  which  1  had  impatiently  waited.  The  praise, 
with  which  it  has  been  honoured  from  your  pen, 
much  more  than  the  boasting  odd  preface,  raised 
my  expectations  too  high.  Doubtless  this  poem 
is  another  miracle,  added  to  many  which  the  last 
century  has  produced,  of  native  poetic  talent, 
bursting  through  the  clouds  of  penury,  obscurity, 
and  wholly  uncultured  education.  But  Bloom- 
field  stands  on  no  level  of  poetic  ability  with 
Chatterton  or  Burns,  perhaps  even  with  Yearsley. 
The  Farmer's  Boy  certainly  contains  a  succession 
of  pleasing  natural  pictures  of  pastoral  life ;  vital, 
because  they  are  not  drawn  from  bookish  me- 
mory, or  from  imagination,  but  from  nature,  and 
the  real  habits  of  the  author's  station  and  expe- 
rience; but  to  my  ear  the  numbers  are  often  in- 
harmonious, and  sometimes,  while  the  images  are 
simple,  the  expression  is  hard  and  bombastic, 
thus, 

^'  And  dirt  nsorps  the  empire  of  his  shoes.'* 
— ^The  empire  of  a  farmer's  boy's  shoes! 
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^  Unrivall'd  stands  tiiy  coontry  cheese,  O  Giles, 
Whose  very  name  alone  engenders  smUes  >** 

Again, 

''  Wliere  grandeur  revels  in  nnboonded  stores^ 
Restraint,  a  slighted  stranger  at  their  doors.*' 

The  landscape  of  the  vale  of  Euston  has  no  ap- 
propriation, and  without  appropriation  what  is 
poetic  landscape  worth,  if  no  feature  of  the  scene 
is  brought  strongly  to  the  eye  ?  We  are  told  there 
aie  woods  and  groves  rising  in  solemn  grandeur— 
so  there  are  in  tlie  domain  of  every  nobleman ;  but 
there  are  Icites,  and  pheasants,  and  foxes  at  Eusr 
ton ! — *  Good  laclc/  are  there  indeed  ? 

I  like  the  autumn  and  winter  of  the  Farmer's 
Boy  better  than  its  spring  akid  summer.  In  the 
former,  the  hogs  in  the  wood,  feeding  on  fallea 
acorns;  their  gregarious  habits  and  customs ;  the 
rush^grown  pooV  the  haunt  of  the  lonely  wild* 
duck;  her  sudden  and  startled  flight  from  the 
reeds,  and  the  pig-perturbation  it  caused ;  these 
form  ah  interesting  and  vivid  scene,  new  on  the 
poetic  page.  It  is  in  the  manner  of  Teniers  in 
the  painter's  school. 

Then,  with  the  field-hut;  its  prepared  boyish 
spofts;  the  disappointment,  and  the  pli^losophic 
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reflections  on  iivhat  constitutes  imprisonment; 
ii?ith  all  these  verses  I  am  much  pleased  i  and  with 
one  of  the  lines  I  am  charmed; 

^  And  strolls  tbe  Crusoe  of  the  lonely  fidds." 

Besides  that  line,  there  is  only  one  couplet  of  the 
"whole  composition  which  impressed  ipe  strongly 
enough  to  remain  on  my  memory.  It  is  in  the 
description  of  the  diunder-storm  in  the  night ;  and 
the  lines  are  admirably. 

^  The  larmer  wakes,  and  sees,  with  silent  dread, 
Tbe  aogiy  shafb  of  Heaven  gleam  round  has  bed." 

That  appears  to  my  eye  the  only  very  strong  poetic 
ray  which  illuminates  this  pleasing,  but^  surely, 
not  very  fine  poem.  That  masterly  couplet  ex- 
cepted, who  that  recollects  Thomson's  or  Chat- 
terton's  still  grander  description  of  a  thunder- 
storm, can  think  very  highly  of  this  in  die  Farmer's 
Boy  ?     Behold  Chatterton's  Thunder-fttorm. 

^  Tlie  son  was  gleaming  in  the  midst  of  day. 

Dead  was  the  air,  and  all  the  welkin  blue, 

When  irom  the  south  arose,  in  drear  array. 

An  heap  of  sable  clouds,  of  sullen  hue. 

And  their  dark  train  on  towards  the  woodland  drew ; 

Shrouding,  at  once,  the  sun^s  delightful  fdce, 

And  the  black  tempest  swell'd  and  gathered  round  apace* 
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The  gafherM  storm  b  ripe ;— the  big  drops  fidi, 
The  sun-barat  meadows  smoke,  and  drink  the  rain. 
Th*"  approadiing  ghastliness  tlie  herd  appal, 
And  the  fnll  flock  ate  driving  o'er  the  plain. 
Dash'd  from  the  donds  the  waten  fall  amain; 
The  horizon  gapes !— the  yellow  lightning  flies, 
And  the  hot  fiery  steam  in  the  wide  flashing  dies* 

Bark  I  how  the  sallen  thnnder*s  gmmblmg  sound 

Conies  slowly  on,  and  then,  k>ud  rattling,  clangs. 

Shakes  the  high  spire;  and  still,  though  spent  and  drown'd. 

Upon  the  shrinking  ear  of  terror  hangs. 

The  winds  are  up,  trees  writhing  as  in  pangs ; 

Again  the  ligfatnings  flash,  the. thunder  roars. 

And  from  the  full  clouds  burst  the  pattering  stony  Aowen.**^ 

0 

Bloomfield's  description  of  haj-makingy  reminds 
me  of  one  in  a  juvenile  poem  of  mine.  1  am 
tempted  to  insert  a  part  of  it  here*. 

On  page  68th  of  the  Farmer's*  Boy,  there  is  a 
strangely  mistaken  epithet — thus:  "  In  earliest 
hour  of  dark  unhooded  morn."  A  dark  mom  is 
hooded,  not  unhooded.  Of  such  a  morning  Mil* 
ton  says, — 

^  KerchiePd  in  a  comely  clond^ 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud.** 

Coz  White  has  lately,  he  tells  me,  enjoyed  the 

*  See  the  first  volume  of  the  author's  poems,  lately  publish- 
ed by  Mr  Scott. 
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happiness  of  your  society,  and  the  honour  of  an 
introduction,  through  you,  to  Dr  Parr.  Oh^  en- 
vied,  Attic  hours !     Adieu ! 
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William  Hayley,  Esq. 

Lkkfieldj  July  9,  1800. 

Ah,  honoured  friend,  tidings  of  your  filial  de* 
privation  reached  me  at  Buxton.  Prepared  as  I 
\vas  for  the  event,  I,  shuddering,  lamented  the  ex- 
tinction of  your  dearest  hope.  Be  assured  of  my 
true  sympathy.  It  is  all  that  helpless  friendship 
can  rationally  offer.  Time  and  intellectual  exer- 
tion have  balms  in  store  for  even  such  wounds, 
deep  as  they  are ;  but  the  trite  arguments  of  con- 
solation have  them  not  to  infuse. 

And  now,  turning  from  a  sad  and  hopeless 
theme,  permit  the  expression  of  my  fervent  thanks 
for  the  too  generous  present  of  your  new  poem. 
For  your  interest's  sake,  I  had  rather  you  should 
have  abstained  from  every  present  of  a  work  so 
expensive,  which  I  should  gladly  have  purchased 
the  instant  I  knew  it  was  published.     My  grati- 
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thor  and  the  critic  are  one  person.    It  has  long 

been  understood  that is  the  reviewer  of  new 

poetry  in  that  publication.  I  have  been  toM  that 
he  has  considerable  talents  and  learning.  Gabor 
is  no  proof  of  the  tirst^  since  to  think  clearly  is 
inseparable  from  great  strength  of  intellect; 
though  we  often  see  scholastic  knowledge  exist 
in  a  mind  where  the  lights  of  imagination,  if  they 
shine  at  all,  shine  but  by  glimpses,  and  where 
the  judgmeiit  is  whoUy  opake. 

1  am  charmed  with  your  analysis  of  the  design 
and  execution,  the  characteristic  powers,  and  the 
moral,  of  that  grand  fabulous  novel  St  Leon. 
Candid  and  charitable  is  your  pious  hope  for  its 
most  extraordinary  author.  May  it  be  accom- 
plished ! 

Is  there  not  a  striking  warning  given  against 
national  and  religious  prejudices  in  the  plausibi- 
lity and  apparent  strength  of  the  arguments  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  grand  mquisitor,  at  Madrid, 
in  favour  of  that  horrible  institution  ?  It  was  by 
similar  reasoning  that  the  late  divorce  bill  was 
defended,  viz.  that  cruelty  to  the  individual  was 
mercy  to  the  community.  So  pleaded  Gardner 
and  Bonner  to  the  bigot  queen,  to  induce  her  to 
light  her  pyres.  So  will  they  always  plead  who 
love  judgment  better  than  mercy.  They  are  all, 
however^  ready  to  wish  the  preference  reversed 
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at  the  Great  Tribunal  at  which  themselves  must 
stand  ;  yet,  could  that  one  individual  of  the  uni- 
verse be  excepted,  I  am  afraid  they  would  wish  the 
final  edict  of  their  God  relentless  as  their  own. 

I  have  at  length  procured  the  Farmer's  Boy, 
for  which  1  had  impatiently  waited.  The  praise^ 
with  which  it  has  been  honoured  from  your  pen, 
much  more  than  the  boasting  odd  preface,  raised 
my  expectations  too  high.  Doubtless  this  poem 
is  another  miracle,  added  to  many  which  the  last 
century  has  produced,  of  native  poetic  talent, 
Imrsting  through  the  clouds  of  penury,  obscurity, 
and  wholly  uncultured  education.  But  Bloom- 
field  stands  on  no  level  of  poetic  ability  with 
Chatterton  or  Burns,  perhaps  even  with  Yearsley. 
The  Farmer's  Boy  certainly  contains  a  succession 
of  pleasing  natural  pictures  of  pastoral  life ;  vital, 
because  they  are  not  drawn  from  bookish  me- 
mory, or  from  imagination,  but  from  nature,  and 
the  real  habits  of  the  author's  station  and  expe- 
rience; but  to  my  ear  the  numbers  are  often  in- 
harmonious, and  sometimes,  while  the  images  are 
simple,  the  expression  is  hard  and  bombastic, 
thus, 

'<  And  dirt  oflarps  the  empire  of  his  shoes.** 
— The  empire  of  a  farmer's  boy's  shoes! 
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^  Unriviird  stands  fky  coraby  dieese,  O  Giles^ 
Wbose  irery  nine  akme  eofenden  smiles  ;** 


Again, 

**  Where  gnndenr  levels  in  nnboanded  stoies^ 
Restninty  a  slighted  stian^  at  their  doocB." 

The  landscape  of  the  vale  of  Euston  has  no  ap<- 
propriation,  and  without  appropriation  what  i» 
poetic  landscape  worth,  if  no  feature  of  the  scene 
is  brought  strongly  to  the  eye  f  We  are  told  there 
are  woods  and  groves  rising  in  solemn  grandeur^— 
so  there  are  in  tlie  domain  of  every  nobleman ;  but 
there  are  kites,  and  pheasants,  and  foxes  at  Eus* 
ton  ! — *  Good  lack,'  are  there  indeed  ? 

I  like  the  autumn  and  winter  of  the  Fanner's 
Boy  better  than  its  spring  Btod  summer.  In  the 
former,  the  hogs  in  the  wood,  feeding  on  fallen 
acorns;  their  gregarious  habhs  and  customs ;  the 
rushf^grown  poolf  the  haunt  of  the  lonely  wild* 
duck;  her  sudden  and  startled  flight  from  the 
reeds,  and  the  pig-perturbation  it  caused ;  these 
form  ah  interesting  and  vivid  scene,  new  oq  the 
poetic  page.  It  is  in  the  manuer  of  Teniers  in 
the  painter's  school. 

Then,  with  the  field-hut ;  its  prepared  boyish 
spofts;  the  disappo^itment,  and  the  ph^osophic 
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reflections  on  what  constitutes  imprisonment; 
with  all  these  verses  I  am  much  pleased;  and  wiih 
one  of  the  lines  I  am  channed; 

^  And  str4>llt  tbe  Cnuoe  of  the  lonely  fields." 

Besides  that  line,  there  is  only  one  couplet  of  the 
whole  composition  which  impressed  ipe  strongly 
enough  to  remain  on  my  memory.  It  is  in  the 
description  of  the  thunder-storm  in  the  night ;  and 
the  lines  are  admirably. 

^  The  lanner  wakes,  and  sees,  with  silent  dread, 
The  aogiy  shafts  4ifHeanren  gleam  round  his  bed.** 

That  appears  to  my  eye  the  only  very  strong  poetic 
ray  which  illuminates  this  pleasing,  but,  surely, 
not  very  fine  poem.  That  masterly  couplet  ex- 
cepted, who  that  recollects  Thomson's  or  Chat- 
terton's  still  grander  description  of  a  thunder- 
storm, can  think  very  highly  of  this  in  the  Farmer's 
Boy  ?     Behold  Chatterton's  Thunder-storm. 

^  The  sun  was  gleaming  in  the  midst  of  day. 

Dead  was  the  air,  and  all  the  welkin  blue, 

When  from  the  south  arose,  in  drear  array. 

An  heap  of  sable  clouds,  of  sullen  hue. 

And  their  dark  train  on  towards  the  woodland  drew ; 

Shronding,  at  once,  the  sun^s  delightful  face. 

And  the  black  tempest  sweli'd  and  gathered  round  apace* 
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Hie  gatiierM  storm  is  ripe ; — the  big  drops  ftU, 
The  son-bonit  meadows  smoke,  and  driok  the  run. 
Th''  approaching  ghastliness  tlie  herd  appal. 
And  the  fnll  flock  are  driTing  o*er  the  plain. 
Dash'd  from  the  doads  the  waters  fall  amain; 
The  horison  gapes  1 — the  ydlow  lightning  flies, 
And  the  hot  fiery  steam  in  the  wide  flashing  dies. 


Bark  !  how  the  soUcn  thmider*s  grmnbling  sound 

Conies  slowly  on,  and  then,  loud  rattling,  clangs, 

Shakes  the  high  spire;  and  still,  though  spent  and  drowuHl, 

Upon  the  shrinking  ear  of  terror  hangk 

The  winds  are  ap,  trees  writhing  as  in  pangs ; 

Again  the  lightnings  flash,  the. thunder  roars, 

And  from  the  full  clouds  burst  the  pattering  stony  showers.*^ 

Koomfield's  description  of  bay-makingy  reminds 
me  of  one  in  a  juvenile  poem  of  mine.  I  am 
tempted  to  insert  a  part  of  it  here*. 

On  page  68th  of  the  Farmer's*  Boy,  there  is  a 
strangely  mistaken  epithet — thus :  *'  In  earliest 
hour  of  dark  unhooded  moin."  A  dark  mom  i» 
kaoded,  not  unhooded*  Of  such  a  morning  Mil* 
ton  says, — 

'*  Kerchief  M  in  a  comely  cloud| 
Wiiile  rocking  winds  are  piping  lond.'* 

Coz  White  has  lately,  he  tells  me,  enjoyed  the- 


*  See  the  first  volome  of  the  author's  poems,  lately  publish- 
ed by  Mr  Scott. 
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happiness  of  your  society,  and  the  honour  of  an 
introduction,  through  you,  to  Dr  Parr.  Oh^  en* 
vied,  Attic  hours !     Adieu ! 
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William  Hayley,  Es^. 

Lichfield,  July  9,  1800. 

Ah,  honoured  friend,  tidings  of  your  filial  de- 
privation reached  me  at  Buxton.  Prepared  as  I 
was  for  the  event,  I,  shuddering,  lamented  the  ex- 
tinction of  your  dearest  hope.  *  Be  assured  of  my 
true  sympathy.  It  is  all  that  helpless  friendship 
can  rationally  offer.  Time  and  intellectual  exer- 
tion have  balms  in  store  for  even  such  wounds, 
deep  as  they  are  ;  but  the  trite  arguments  of  con- 
solation have  them  not  to  infuse. 

And  now,  turning  from  a  sad  and  hopeless 
theme,  permit  the  expression  of  my  fervent  thanks 
for  the  too  generous  present  of  your  new  poem. 
For  your  interest's  sake,  I  had  rather  you  should 
have  abstained  from  every  present  of  a  work  so 
expensive,  which  I  should  gladly  have  purchased 
the  instant  I  knew  it  was  published.     My  grati- 
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surpassing  greatness  with  the  bard  of  Avon  ;• 
if  not  they,  how  much  less  the  Coriieille  and  Ra- 
cine of  France,  or  the  vaunted  Schiller  and 
Kotzebue  of  Germany  ! — while,  in  the  late  cen- 
tury,  England  has  produced  poets,  in  every  style, 
that  eclipse,  in  originality  and  grandeur,  the 
united  poetic  strength  of  the  whole  Continent. 

More  than  I  can  express,  do  I  honour  and  ad- 
mire the  frequent  testimony  borne  in  this  your  poem, 
and  in  its  learned  and  instructive  notes,  against 
the  sanguinary  spirit  which  has  disgraced  this 
reign ;  which  cost  us  the  Western  Empire,  and 
which  has  since  diffused  so  vast  a  portion  of  need- 
less death  and  anguish  over  the  globe.  The  firm, 
yet  temperate  manner  in  which  you  censure  the 
lust  of  war,  in  this  composition,  is  worthy  of  your 
benevolence,  your  genius,  and  your  judgment. 
Your  lost  friend  Cowper's  assertion, — 

**  War  18  a  game  which,  were  Hbtvr  snhiecls  wise^ 
Kmg's  could  not  phiy  at," 

should  be  engraven  on  every  heart,  together  with 
your  own  impressive  exclamation, — 

''  War,  whence  the  worst  of  human  misery  springs. 
The  people's  folly,  and  the  guilt  of  kings.** 

It  would  be  intruding  too  much  on  your  time. 


were  I  to  point  out  the  various  (lawaget  \vhick 
stadd  prominent  on  my  admiration  in  the  course 
of  this  poem .  and  its  notes.  Yet  I  may  not  omit 
to  mention,  amongst  those,  the  eighteen  lines  in 
the  second  epistle,  whiek  begin,  **  As  deadi-'Itke 
clay ;"  and  also,  in  the  third  epistle^  that  passage 
of  twenty-two  lines,  which  begins,  **  Ye  Rho- 
diaiis/' 

T*he  latter  forms  an  animated  and  beautiful 
sentimental  apostrophe  to  genuine  iiberty,  nobly 
spriogmg  from  the  description  of  the  fallen  Co- 
lossus. Finely  does  it  enliven  the  course  of  his* 
toric  and  didactic  poetry.  An  equally  happy  ef- 
fecty  though  in  a  difierenl  manner,  is  produced  by 
the  lepisode  of  Icarius,  Ulysses,  and  Penelope. 
It  is  a  lovely  subject  for  an  historic  group  on  can- 
vas. 

I  am  charmed  with  your  candid  and  eloquent 
vindication  of  the  fame  of  Daedalus;  and  I  am 
most  feelingly  interested  by  every  tender  mention 
of  your  suffering  darlings  It  is  thus  that  you 
have  signed  his,  alas  !  early  apotheosis. 

I  condole  with  you  also  on  the  loss  of  your  be- 
loved friend,  Cowper.  It  is  a  public  as  well  as 
private  loss,  that,  instead  of  his  emerging,  as  was 
hoped,  into  intellectual  light  and  exertion,  his  sun 
is  forever  set.  The  preceding  eclipse  of  his 
mind,  through  several  years,  is  one  of  the  mighty 
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mischiefs  of  the  Auntie  prudciples,  whidi^  from 
die  eloquence  and  the  private  virtues  of  three  able 
writers,  have  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  ob- 
tained so  much  indiscriminate  praise.  By  diose 
principles  was  our  great  moral  poet,  so  lately 
vanished,  induced  to  attempt  to  blast;  and  wither 
at  the  very  root,  that  meed  of  national  applause  to 
which  intellectual  exertion  looks  for  its  revnurd :  •'; 

**  That  joys  to  tliiiik  its  eflforU  nqr  create 
Ezisteiice  fiur  beyond  tfie  common  date. 
His  wealth  of  moid  to  ImiiDg  ages  give. 
And  in  fhtority's  affection  five  *.** 

Mr  Cowper,  whatever  private  friendship  he 
might  have  had  for  Mr  Hayley,  must,  fnMn  his 
avowed  principles,  together  with  Mr  Gisbome, 
and  all  of  that  school,  have  surveyed  the  warm 
devotion  of  his  muse  to  the  exertions  of  genius, 
with  the  sort  of  eyes  Mrith  which,  in  Godwin's 
sublimely  fabulous  novel,  Bethlem  Gabor  looked 
upon  the  benevolent  exertions  of  St  Leon  in 
Hungary. 

I  remain,  my  dear  bard,  &c. 

•  Ibyley's  Essays  on  History.— S. 


wefe  I  to  point  out  the  various  paanget^vhick 
stand  prominent  on  my  admiration  in  the  comae 
of  tliis  poem  and  its  notes.  Yet  I  may  not  omit 
to  mention,  amongst  those,  the  eighteen  lines  in 
the  second  epistle,  which  begin,  **  As  deadi-'Itke 
clay;"  and  also,  in  the  third  epistle^  that  passage 
of  twenty-two  lines,  which  begins,  ^*  Ye  Rho- 
diaiis/' 

The  latter  forms  an  animated  and  beautiful 
sentimental  apostrophe  to  genuine  iiberty,  nobly 
springmg  from  the  description  of  the  fallen  Co- 
lossus. Fiuely  does  it  enliven  the  course  of  his* 
toric  and  didactic  poetry.  An  equally  happy  ef- 
fect, though  in  a  difierent  manner,  is  produced  by 
the  lepisode  of  Icarius,  Ulysses,  and  Penelope. 
It  is  a  lovely  subject  fur  an  historic  group  on  can- 
vas. 

I  am  charmed  with  your  candid  and  eloquent 
vindication  of  the  fame  of  Daedalus;  and  I  am 
most  feelingly  interested  by  every  tender  mention 
of  yotu^  suffering  darling-.  It  is  thus  that  you 
have  signed  his,  alas  !  early  apotheosis. 

I  condole  with  you  also  on  the  loss  of  your  be- 
loved friend,  Cowper.  It  is  a  public  as  well  as 
private  loss,  that,  instead  of  his  emerging,  as  was 
hoped,  into  intellectual  light  and  exertion,  his  sun 
is  forever  set.  The  preceding  eclipse  of  his 
mind,  through  several  years,  is  one  of  the  mighty 
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fended  its  adoption,  which  perpetually  betrayed 
him  into  ludicrous  bombast  where  he  meant  to 
be  impassioned. 

Except  to  the  pedant,  names  are  little,  Grecian, 
Gothic,  or  Gallic.  That  mixture  of  the  comic 
and  serious  in  tragedjr,  whkh  Dryjfen  condemns, 
against  his  own  example,  as  Gothic,  is  justified  by 
more  infallible  tests  than  his  taste  or  decision, 
learned* and  ingonbas  as  he.was  ;  by  die  practice 
of  the  so  much  superior  Sbakespear&-*by  Joiu^ 
son's  able  defience  of  that  {Practice,  in  hb  editiott 
of  those  peerless  dramas ;  by  the  coastcnctioB  of 
tiM  human  minc^  and  by  die  aateral  oonne  of  cir- 
eumstanoes  and  erents.  The.  drama^  whether 
senouB  or  comic,  affiDctiag;  to  be  the  auraor  <rf 
human  eiiatciice^  is  most  ^cdlent  when  most 
fittthful  to  its  desigtiy  excepting  diaf  measure^ 
dioiq;h  w>t  thyma,  is  esaeatial  to  the  true  dignity 
of  the  tn^.mnse. .  A  tragedy  in  prose,  is  diat 
nearer  ipproximataan  to  life,  which  we  find  in 
wax4iw<irk  coaqpared  with  fine  painting.  Yet  who 
prefers  die  substantial  to  die  shadony  representa- 
tion ?  <  Mrs  Wfigfat's  Inen  and  women  to  the  por- 
Iraiti.of  Rcgmotds  and  Romney^  George  Baiti- 
wdl  to  die  lilercfaant  <rf  Venice  i 

Since  life  is  a  motl^  texture  ef  mirth  and  s(H^ 
row,  rudeness  and  refinement,  elevation  and  de« 
bas^iient,  the  judicious   introduction  of  those 
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▼arieties,  as  well  aa  of  tlie  broads  opposites  of 
▼ice  and  virtue,  best  produces  that  first  dramatic 
excellence,  fidelity  to  nature. 

Will  your  Ldrdship  allow  me  a  yet  extended 
ti'espass  upon  your  patience,  wbile  I  advert  to  the 
passages  in  the  jjay  which  stand  most  prominent 
on  my  approbation :  the  speech  of  the  Countess 
on  the  l6th  page,  beginning,  *^  You  much  mis- 
take me,''-^Isabella's  comment   upon  it — The 
soliloquy  of  Casimir  in  the  gallery* — It  is  poetic, 
it  is   Shakespearean.    Also  the  Count's  second 
audible  meditaticHi-^^'  Yet  to  resign  her;''-rTit 
breijthes  the  gemiiae  feelings  of  an  heart,  in 
which  en^imoured  passion  is  l)^  Aaron's  rod. 
Lord  Henry's  description  of  the  guilt-created 
phantom,  is  new  and  sublime ;  the  abbot's  basts 
of  education  admirable.    Siuch  sentim^ts  render 
the  drama  a  potent  vehicle  of  virtuous  impres- 
sions.   From  their  unexpected  occurrence,  iihey 
smk  deeper  iato  the  mind  than  do  congenial 
axioms  from  lh,e  pulpit.    So  true  is  il^  not  only 
that  a  verse  may>  but  that  a  verse  aften  will,  catch 
him  who  flies  a  sermon.    Frederic's  jealousy  is 
stimulated  with  great  dramatic  art — and  of  high 
poetic  beauty  is  Lord  Henry's  speech^  commen- 
cug  at  the  bottom  of  die  76tb  page  ^so^  also 
LoKisa's  noctumarsolitoquy^  viz. 
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«  The  erong's  cold  «id  draoy;  tbe  d«B  cloodff 
Clipg  to  tbe  iiioaiitiin*8  brow.** 

We  see,  we  feel  die  scene.  A  jadidous,  that  i^ 
not  too  lavish  introduction  of  scenic- painting 
into  dramatic  composition,  has  an  infinitely  fine 
effect: 


.*  light  thickens,  and  tbe  crow 


Bfakfis  wing  to  tl^  roddng  wood!" 

In  all  the  editions,  rockit^  is  written  roi^  wood. 
The  unmeaning  epithet  passes  unscnitinized  by 
Warburton  and  Johnson,  though  supposed  to 
have  descended  from  diat  pen,  from  which  scarce- 
ly one  has  descended  which  does  not  picture  the 
substantive,  or,  at  least,  strengthen  it.  A  tran- 
scriber might  ea^y  mistake  rocking  for  rooh^ — 
but  criticism  ought  to  suspect  his  fidelity,  rather 
than  the  poet  of  a  pleonasm  so  notorious.  A 
rook  being  only  a  larger  species  of  crow,  it  would 
not  be  much  worse  writing  to  say,  the  crow  makes 
wing  to  th'  crotry  wood.  The  doubtless  real  ad- 
jective intended  was  rocking,  which,  makii^  the 
night  .stormy,  increases  the  horror. 

Another  fine  effect  of  interest  in  the  speaker's 
situation,  increased  by  scenic  trait,  is  in  the  ex- 
pressed despair  of  Varanes,  in  Lee's  Theodosius, 
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duiiog  tbe  midn^bt  nuptials  of  bis  rival.     In  that 
iDstaoce  we  forgive,  we  even  forget,  tbe  rbymes, 
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mifcliieft  of  die  Auntie  prudciples,  which,  from 
die  eloquence  and  the  private  virtoes  of  three  aUe 
writers,  have  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  ob- 
tained so  much  indiscriminate  praise.  By  those 
principles  was  our  great  moral  poet,  so  lately 
vanished,  induced  to  attempt  to  blast,  and  wither 
at  the  very  root,  that  meed  of  national  applause  to 
which  intellectual  exertion  looks  for  its  reward : »' 

"  That  joys  to  tfaink  its  eflforU  1H7  create 
Existence  fiur  beyond  the  cominon  date. 
His  wealth  of  moid  to  Utttini:  ages  give. 
And  in  fhtorily's  aflfection  live  *.** 

Mr  Cowper,  whatever  private  frioidship  he 
mi^ht  have  had  for  Mr  Hayley,  must,  fnnn  his 
avowed  principles,  together  with  Mr  Gisbome, 
and  all  of  that  school,  have  surveyed  the  warm 
devotion  of  his  muse  to  the  exertions  of  genius, 
with  the  sort  of  eyes  with  which,  in  Godwin's 
sublimely  fabulous  novel,  Bethlem  Gabor  looked 
upon  the  benevolent  exertions  of  St  Leon  in 
Hungary, 

I  remain,  my  dear  bard,  &c. 

*  Ibyley's  Essays  on  History.— S. 
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LETTER  LV. 

Eabl  of  Carlisle. 

Lichjleld,  July  17,  1800. 

'  My  Lord, — 1  am  honoured  and  obliged  b;^ 
the  present  of  your  Lordship's  play*  ;  and  prefer 
the  hazard  of  being  thought  obtrusive  to  that  of 
seeming  ungrateful. 

It  gratifies  me  to  see  this  tragedy  written  in  the 
Shakespearean  school  as  to  style ;  and  in  the  in- 
termixtinre  of  wit  and  humour  in  thedialogue,  and 
of  die  grotesque  with  the  elevated  in  the  charac- 
ters. Such  blending,  by  whatever  name  of  bar- 
barous or  Gothic  it  may  be  st^matized,  gives 
that  ease  and  spirit  which  are  strangers  to  the 
declamatory  and  solemn  coldness  of  modem  tra- 
gedy. The  lighter  traits,  by  contrasting  those  of 
pathos  and  horror,  increase  their  force. 

Dryden's  opinion  veered  on  more  than  ^  one 
subject  of  dramatic  criticism.  Your  Lordship 
knows  he  not  only  sanctioned,  by  his  practice,  that 
monstrous  production,  a  tragedy  in  rhyme,  but  de- 

*  Hie  Stepmother*— iS. 
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fended  its  adoption,  which  perpetoally  betrayed 
him  into  ludicroiii  bombast  where  he  meant  to 
be  impassioned. 

Except  to  the  pedant,  names  are  little,  Ghrecian, 
Gothic,  or  Gallic.    That  mixture  of  the  ccnnic 
and  serious  in  tragedy,  which  Dryftn  condemns, 
against  bis  own  example,  as  Gothic,  is  justified  by 
more  inAdlible  te^  than  his  taste  or  decision, 
leanled  and  idgmiovs  as  he.was;;  by  the  practice 
of  the  So  much  superior  Shakespeare-*^  Johi»« 
son's  able  deieDce  of  that  firactice,  in  Us  editiett 
of  those  peerless  dramas ;  by  the  coBStmctioB  of 
the  human mind^ and  by  die aaturaloanrae  of  dr- 
cumsttmces  and  events.    The'  dram%i  idietfaer 
aenous  or  comic,  affsctiagi  to  be  the  minor  o£ 
hnauui '  ezntciice^  is  most  exceUent  when  most 
ftsthful  to  its  desigiv  excepting  that  measmn^ 
11ioiq;hM4)  diyma,  b  esaeitfial  to  the  true  dignitj 
of  the  In^.mnse.  .  A  tragedy  in  prose,  is  that 
nearer  ipproximatMi  to  life,  which  we  find  mt 
wax^«iwiirk  coaqNued  with  fine  painting.    Yet  who 
prefers  die  SHbsfaarial  to  the  diadowy  repvesenta- 
tipn  ?  I  Mrs  Wiight^s  men  and  woiiicn  to  the  por- 
traiti.of  RqqM>lds  and  Romn^  i    Gdorge  Bam- 
wdl  to  die  Merchant  <rf  YeDice  i 

Sinde  life  is  a  motley  texture  ef  mirth  and  sor- 
row, rudeness  and  refinement,  elevation  and  de- 
basement, the  judiciotts   introduction  of  those 


▼arieties^  as  well  as  of  the  broader  opposites  of 
vice  and  virtue^  best  produces  that  first  dramatic 
excellence,  fidelity  to  nature. 

Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  a  yet  extended 
trespass  upon  your  patience,  while  I  advert  to  the 
passages  in  the  play  which  stand  most  prominent 
on  my  approbation :  the  speech  of  the  Countess 
on  the  l6th  page,  beginning,  *'  You  much  mis- 
take me,''-^Isabella's  comment  upon  it — The 
soliloquy  of  Casimir  in  the  gallery. — It  is  poetic, 
)t  is  Shakespearean.  Also  the  Count's  second 
audible  meditation — ^^  Yet  to  resign  ber;"-?-rit 
breithes  the  gonuiQe  feelings  of  an  heart,  in 
which  enamoured  passion  is  tiie  Aaron's  rod. 
Lord  H^u^s  description  of  the  guilt^ix^t^d 
phantom,  is  new  and  sublime ;  the  abbot's  basis 
of  education  admirable.  Such  sentiments  render 
the  drama  a  p<^ent  vehicle  of  virtuous  impres- 
sions. From  their  unexpected  occurrence,  uibey 
sink  deeper  ioto  the  mind  than  do  congenial 
axioms  from  U^e  pulpit.  So  true  is  il,  not  only 
that  a  verse  may^  but  that  a  verse  often  will,  catch 
him  who  flies  a  sermon.  Frederic's  jealousy  is 
stimulated  with  great  dramatic  art — and  of  high 
poetic  beau^  is  Xiord  Henry's  speech^  commen- 
cing at  the  bottom  of  the  76th  page ;  so^  also 
Louisa's  nocturnarsoliloquy,  viz. 
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<«Tbee?eBiag'seoMaBd^dniij;liiechdldoodff     . 
OJaag  to  tbe  moontam's  brow.** 

We  see,  we  feel  the  scene.  A  judicious,  that  is, 
not  too  lavish  iotroduction  of  scenic- painting 
into  dnunatie  composition,  has  an  infinitely  fine 
effect : 

tfaickens,  md  the  crow 


Makes  wing  to  tli^  roddng  wood!' 

In  all  the  editions,  rocking  is  written  rooky  wood. 
The  unmeannig  epithet  passes  unscnitinized  by 
Warburton  and  Johnson,  though  supposed  to 
have  descended  from  diat  pen,  from  which  scarce- 
ly one  has  descended  which  does  not  picture  the 
substantive,  or,  at  least,  strengthen  it.  A  tran- 
scriber might  easily  mistake  rocking  (on  rooky — 
but  criticism  ought  to  suspect  his  fiddity,  rather 
dian  the  poet  of  a  pleonasm  so  notorious.  A 
rook  being  only  a  larger  species  of  crow,  it  wotild 
not  be  much  worse  writing  to  say,  the  crow  makes 
wing  to  th'  crowy  wood.  The  doubtless  real  adr 
jective  intended  was  rocking,  which,  making  the 
night  .stormy,  increases  the  horror. 

Another  fine  effect  of  interest  in  the  speaker's 
situation,  increased  by  scenic  trait,  b  in  the  ex* 
pressed  despair  of  Varanes,  in  Lee's  Theodosius, 
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durii^  the  midnigfat  nuptials  of  bis  lival.  la  that 
instance  we  foi^ve,  we  even  foi^^  the  rhymes, 
6*001   that  sympathetic   gloora   of  spirit  which 
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'  Chables  SfM^soK;  Esq. 

Lichfield,  Aug.  30,  1800. 

I  CONGRATULATE  you,  my  long  valued  frieiid^ 
on  your  morriagey  and  aUo  your  amiable  bride. 
There  are  some  Aings  which  we  receive  upon  ion- 
pKcit  trust,  and  the  merit  of  her  who  could  be 
your  choice  is^ne  <ifmy  ittqdlcits. 

Your  little  wedding  present  #as  very  kind,  and 
I  thmik  you  for  the  ^lislioctioB.  May  die  hap- 
piness of  thtiiinion  prove  unclouded  as  was  the  day 
on  which  y>ou  plighted  your  vows>  till  age  and 
inevitable  infiroaili^  must  a  litde  dull  and  deadai 
its  ^kvw. 

I  have  lately  tt9kA  a  curious  hock,  recently 
published,  Dunster  on  the  subject  of  Joshua  Syl- 
vester's translation  of  the  French  poet,  Du  Bartas. 
It  recals  this  translation  firom  the  oblivion  into 
which  the  alternate  turgidness,  and  quaint  affecta- 
tion of  its  phraseology,  and  Dryden's  contemptu- 
ous satire,  had  combined  to  place  it.  Its  subject, 
the  creation — the  first  pair — their  temptation  and 
fall,  with  other  of  the  Scripture  traditions.     The 
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tramlatioii  is  avowedly  bold  and  parapfarastic,  and 
first  appeared  when  Milton  was  only  eight  years 
old. 

The  above  mentioned  book  treats  of  this  work, 
giving  large  extracts  to  suj^rt  its  audior's  con- 
victiony  that  Milton  tnad^  plenteous  use  of  its 
crude  materials,  and  it  sufficiently  impresses  diat 
convictioD  upon  the  mind  of  all  its  unprejudiced 
readers. 

Strange  and  rugged  are  these  material»-*care- 
less  evcB  of  quantity  m  the  measures — with  rhymes 
continually  <k>ubled  in  one  line,  in  this  way, — 
"  And  pleasures  hi  his  treasures  gaily  found," — 
till  the  couplets  rattle  and  jingle  like  untuned 
bells;  metaphors  frequently  hard  and  obscure; 
imagei^  as  frequently  distorted  and  violent — in- 
tersj^erded  with  allusions  absolutely  fercical. 

Yetisdiis  chaos  almost  as  often  illuminated 
by  stroi^g  flashes  of  genius  Imperaonizatidn,  at 
times,  as  grand  as  it  is  bold,  and  now  and  then  aq 
highly  musical  couplet,  as  if  a  throstk  were  to 
siug,  at  intervals  of  silence  from  the  general  chat- 
ter of  jays,  cuckoos,  and  sparrows.  This  is  one 
of  them,  though,  quoted  from  memory,  it  may 
not  be  quite  in  Ae  first  line  exact — ^but  of  the 
second  Kne  I  am  certain.  8peaking  of  the  spon-i 
tnueous  production  of  the  Edenic  Oardoi : 
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*i  And  there  waf  gtveoy  whateW  boon  natore  yidds, 
SeecDesB  and  arOets  orer  all  the  fiekb." 


But  still  this  translation  might  fail  to  create 
powerful  interest  in  the  readers,  did  we  pot  indis- 
putably find  in  it  the  prima  stamina  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost;  the  manner  of  treating  that  Scriptural 
story;  its  sentiments  sometimes  durpug^  whole 
passages;  its  imagery  in  several  instances;  its 
epithets  very  often* 

Nor  only  in  Paradise  Lost,  but  in  Milton's 
lesser  poems,  we  find  thoi^ts,  fHctures,  and 
phras^  adopted  from  Sylvester,  since  the  re- 
semblance sets  aside,  in  its  nearness,  all  possibili- 
ty  of  coincidence.  Whether  they  are  to  be  found 
ip  Du  Bartas,  or  were  the  oflbpring  of  the  trans* 
lator's  paraphrastic  licence,  it  might  be  curious  to 
inquire.  The  editor  of  this  comparative  volume 
is  silent  on  that  head. 

The  wonder  seems,  that  this  wellr4iead  of  so 
many  of  the  streams  which  constituted  our  vast 
and  noble  poetic  river,  has  only  now  beep  dis- 
covered; that  Dryden,  who,  to  have  satirized  Syl- 
vester, must  have  looked  into  him,  and  who  was 
known  to  have  felt  some  jealousy  of  the  fame  of 
Milton,  was  not  aware  how  greatly  he  had  been 
indebted,  either  to  Du  Bartas,  or  to  his  transUtPr- 
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If  the  bad  been  aware  of  it,  the  lettered  world 
would  have  loudly  heard  of  the  plagiary. 

Mr  T.  Warton  could  not  have  read  Sylvester's 
^translation,  or  he  would  have  shewn  us  in  his  ad- 
mirable edition  of  Milton's  lesser  poems,  which 
jtraces  their  imitations  to  so  many  sources,  that 
^e  grand  Cerberian,  and  midnight- cave  scenery, 
which  opens  L'Allegro,  is  entirely  frojn  Sylves- 
ter's Du  Bartas.  He  does  mention,  upon  the 
.authority  of  Mr  Bowie,  that  II  Penseroso's 
first  lines  are  formed  from  a  distich  in  Sylvester, 
thus, 

**  Hence,  hence  fake  pleasores,  momentary  joys, 
Mock  08  no  more  with  your  illading  toys  f 

but  this  resemblance  is  shadowy  and  immaterial, 
compared  to  that  in  the  opening  of  L'Allegro.  Mr 
T.  Warton  mentions  also,  on  the  same  authority, 
Milton's  *'  Hide  me  from  day's  gairish  eye,"  that 
Sylvester  has  "  From  day's  glorious  eye ;"  but  that 
might  very  well  be  coincidence,  or,  if  a  plagiar- 
ism, it  might  be  from  others  as  well  as  from  Syl- 
vester, since  Shakespeare  calls  the  sun  ^*  The 
beauteous  eye  of  heaven ;"  and  a  still  older  poet, 
Browne,  in  his  Pastorals,  says, 

'<  'W^  ti»t  the  day's  sole  eye4oth  gild  the  seas," 
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However,  with  Miltoo'ii  juvenile  poetiy  it  id  pro*- 
bable  that  Drydea  wa»  but  little,  if  at  all  ac- 
quainted, since  he  has  made  so  mention  ot  it 
through  all  his  *  voluminious  ctissertatioui  open 
English  verse,  except  by  the  bold  injustace  of 
asserting,  ihat  Miltoii  wrote  his  Paiadise  Lost  ii 
blank  verse  because  be  bad  not  the  talent  of  will- 
ing in  rhyme ;  that  he  had  nMtEer  its  ease  nor  iu 
gracesf  •  Yet  surely  no  rhymes  of  Dryden's,  great 
master  though  he  was,  are  so  eminently  swee^ 
easy,  and  spirited  as  those  of  L'AUegro,  II  Fea* 
eeroso,  or  more  melodious  than  those  of  die 
wildly-beautiful  Lycidas. 

Inconceivable,  yet  true,  that  with  all  their 
high  and  fascinating  claims,  the  juvenilia  of  Mil- 
ton's muse  had  sunk  from  public  notice  beneath 
the  tastdess  neglect  and  ccmlcmpt  <tf  the  poets 
and  litemti  durrog  an  interval  of  seventy  yean^ 
which  involved  a  longer  date  than  that  part. of 
Dryden's  existence  whid». succeeded  to  its  pub- 
lication. Professional  critics  ought  never  t0  be 
trusted,  though  tbejr  attain  almost  boundless  trus^ 
and  even  contempoaary  genios  b  too  seldom  jost 
to  the  claims  of  its  rivals ;  so  that  between  both 
the  pin-foitb  multitude^  whick  never  thinks,  for 

*  See  Qie  ibar  \suge  oetavo  yolames  by  Bfalone  of  DiydenV 
prose  workfl-^-S. 
t  See  third  yolome  of  MaloBe*ii  Dvyden,  p.  98.— ^S. 
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itself,  is  blinded.  Even  the  aged  Milton  called 
the  young  and  rising  Dryden,  the  man  of  rhyme, 
m  derision ;  and  Dryden  denied  the  claim  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  to  be  called  an  epic  poem,  and 
placed  Ben  Johnson  upon  an  higher  eminence 
than  Shakespeare;  while  the  other  critics  of  that 
day  impudently  asserted,  that  the  power  of  writ- 
ing dramas  expired  with  that  writer,  though 
Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  remained,  and  wrote 
long  after  his  death. 

After  all,  I  confess  it  mortifies  me  that  our 
great  epic  poet,  whose  palxns  are  illustrious  as 
the  Homeric  laurels,  should  be  thus  obviously 
indebted  not  only  to  Homer  and  Dante  in  the 
Paradise  Lost,  and  in  his  Juvenile  poetry,  to 
Drayton,  Brown,  and  Fletcher,  but  also,  in  both 
his  great  and  lesser  works,  to  a  Gallic  poet,   and 

« 

his  translator,  neither  of  whom  possessed,  not, 
on  a  balance  of  their  beauties  and  defects,  deserv- 
ed to  possess  the  high  esteem  of  their  country. 
Adieu! 
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Thomas  Park,  Esq. 

Lichfield,  Sept.  25,  1800. 
I  HAVE  an  immense  deal  to  say  to  you,  and 


therefore  will  not  waste  my  time  in  apcdogies  for 
the  lengSi  of  my  involantary  silence. 

Mrs  Park's  conipltfBts  are  unquestiottably  nerv- 
ous. Proteus-like,  they  assume,  in  turn,  the  form 
of  various  diseases ;  yet,  widi  all  their  teasing 
versatility,  and  harrassing  obstinacy,  they  are  not 
esteemed  dangerous. 

To  have  seen  you  both  beneath  my  roof  this 
tropical  summer,  and  in  tolerabk  health  and 
spirits,  would  have  given  me  lively  pleasure. 
From  the  different  aspect  of  my  apartments,  and 
the  luxuriant  umbrage  of  my  lawns  and  terrace, 
the  over-fervid  sun  could  not  have  smote  us  with 
his  beams.  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  no  ac- 
cumulation of  malady  resulted  to  either  of  you 
from  the  long  duration  of  the  skiey  ardours. 

It  is  nine  years  since  I  passed  the  three  summer 
months  at  home.  Imperious  malady  has  always 
expelled  me  my  little  Eden,  and  driven  me  to  the 
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coast  in  the  month  of  July.  I  felt  very  cross  and 
Eveish  to  leave  my  scene  in  the  season  of  light 
and  bloom;  and  thus  compelled,  as  1  was,  to  seek 
the  Buxton  fountain  early  in  the  spring,  I  ven- 
tured to  omit  my  coast-expedition  this  year. 

The  decided  pre-eminence  you  challenge  for 
Cowper,  over  all  his  contemporary  bards,  stimu- 
lates me  considerably.     Highly  as  I  deem  of  his 
genius,  I  by  no  means  think  it  unequalled  in  his 
day.     l^e  superior  popularity  of  the  Task  over 
any  verse-composition  of  its  period,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged;  but  it  is  accountable  from  other 
causes  than  poetic  pre>-eminence ;  viz.  its  posses- 
sing sufficient  merit  to  render  it  very  dear  to  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  discerning  few,  while  it  is 
intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  undiscerning 
many.     That  is  not  so  with  some  of  our  noblest 
poetry,  which  must  be  confessed  very  superior  to 
the  Task-— as  Paradise  Lost,  Comus,  Lycidas, 
and  Gray's  two  matchless  odes,  and  hb  Descent 
of  Odin.     Yet  not  any  of  those  compositions, 
had  they  been  coeval  with  the  Task,  would  have 
had  the  least  chance  with  it  as  to  attaining  speedy 
popularity.     Therefore  is  it,  that  speedy  populari- 
ty, however  genuine  and  independent  of  review, 
magazine,  and  newspaper  puffing,  is  no  test  of  pre- 
eminence ;  though,  when  thus  genuine,  it  remains 
a  proof  of   considerable  merit.     The  superior 
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works  I  have  iiieotioiied>  are  all  of  mmk  loo  coy 
grace,  and  abstracted  subiiiiiity»  to  be  i^ljr  fel^ 
and  sincerely  admired  by  the  commoo  reader,  who 
may  yet  be  truly  susceptible  of  the  beauties  ^ 
such  a  poem  as  the  Task.  Those  readers  wiU^ 
however,  be,  clamorous  m  applauding  works, 
though  above  the  reach  of  their  .conceptions^ 
which  have,  by  the  slowly  accumMlating  srffrages 
of  the  enlightened  few,  obtained  high  and  establish- 
ed reputation. 

Then  Cowper's  Task,  with  no  inconsidoable 
portion  of  true  genius  and  estimable  sentiments, 
is  not  only  level  with  their  capacities,,  bolt  grati- 
fies the  two  most  geqeml  and  nurtured  feelings  of 
the  human  mind ;  its  enthusiasm  concerning  the 
Deity,  and  its  malice  to  its  fellow-creatmffes.  The 
sombre  piety  of  that  poem  gratifies  die  first,  and 
its  severe  moral  satire^  and,  on  some  occasions^ 
most  ungenerous  and  unjust  satire,  ^pamp^rs  the 
second;  while  the  winter's, walk,  the  wmter  eveur 
ing,  the  post-boy,  the  newspaper,  the  tea-table,-^ 
all  sweetly  touched  and  described^  wUl  delight 
thousands,  who  would  feel  no  thrill  of  impressive 
feeling  in  the  augustly  horrible  Pandemonium  of 
Milton,-»who  would  be  ennuied  in  his  Eden,  and 
puzsled  and  bewildered  in  the  wild-wood  of  bis 
enchanter,  and  by  the  wizard  streams  of  his. 
Deva. 


Let  it  be  remembered,  that  Cowper^s  composU 
tioii3  in  rhymes  whatever  strength  of  thought  may 
be  found  in  them,  h^ve  no  poetic  witchery,  either 
of  imagery,  landscape,  or  numbers ;  that  Crowe's 
Lewesdon  Hill,  though  its  subject  is  less  amusing- 
ly desultory  than  that  of  the  Task,  may  yet,  as  a 
work  of  genius,  challenge  the  finest  parts  of  Cow- 
per's  poem. 

Let  it  be  remembered  how  variously,  and  how 
beautifully.  Hayley  has  written ;  though  I  confess 
his  genius  seems  rapidly  to  have  declined  from  its 
meridian,  since  that  noble  poem,  the  Essay  on 
^  Epic  Poetry,  appeared.  Of  this  decline  I  am 
afraid  you  will  think,  and  that  it  will  be  generaUy 
thought,  his  late  work.  Epistles  on  Sculpture,  is 
another  proof;  though  it  has  many  beauties,  and 
though  much  learned  information  on  the  subject 
is  contained  in  the  notes.  He  was  so  good  to 
send  it  me.  You  will  there  see,  or  haVe  already 
seen,  how  passionately  he  deplores  his  lost  pro- 
teg6 ;  and  that  he  there  gives  him  his  own  name, 
confirming  the  public  surmise  that  he  was  his 
son ;  but,  if  it  really  was  so,  he  either  chose  to 
deceive  me  on  &e  subject^  or  I  strangely  misun- 
derstood him,  when  I  was  his  guest  at  Eartham, 
in  the  summer  1782,  when  this  youth  was  an  in- 
fant, not  two  years  old,  and  whose  real  father  I 
understood  to  be  the  gallant  young  Hpwel,  % 

VOL.  v.  X 
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fiMrmer  adoption  of  Mr  Hayley^s,  who  was  lost  oof 
bis  retiira  from  the  West  Indies, 

But  to  resume  our  -subject.  Recollect  the 
flood  of  picturesque  imagination,  which,  in  richfy 
harmonious  verse,  Darwin  has  poured  over  die 
discoveries  and  systems  of  philosophic  science; 
bow  original,  how  true  to  nature,  and  how  vivid 
his  pictures  of  the  animal  and  v^etable  world ! — 
—how  appropriate,  how  varied,  hew  exquisite  his 
landscapes ! — what  entertainii^  and  poetic  use  he 
has  made  of  the  most  remarkdble  occurrences  of 
the  late  century!  I  deeply  feel  th^t  of  the  first 
poetic  excellence,  invention,  there  is  an  immense- 
ly transcending  portion  in  Darwin's  Botanic  Gar- 
den to  what  can  be  found  in  the  Task. 

Cowper  is  the  poetic  son  of  Dr  Young.  More 
equal,  more  consistent,  more  judicious,  far  less 
uniformly  sombre  than  his  parent, — but  also  muck 
less  frequently  sublime. .  Darwin  has  no  parent 
amongst  the  English  poets ;  he  spnxof^  in  his  de- 
clining years,  with  all  the  strength  and  fancy  of 
juvenile  life,  from  the  temples  of  an  imnM>rtd 
muse,  like  Pallas  «from  the  head  of  Jove. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  Colericj^'^ 
Ode  to  the  Departing  Year  is  siiblimer  through- 
put than  any  part  of  Cowper's  Task;  that  the 
stripling,  Soutliey,  has  written  an  epic  poem,  full 
yf  strength  as  to  id^,  and  grandeur  as  to  imagery ; 
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that  bodi  tliose  writers,  in  their  rhyme-produc- 
tions, far  outshine  Gowper's  prosaic  couplets. 

When  these  claims  are  made,  without  mention- 
ing the  various  and  charming  Mason,  since  his 
poetic  sun  was  setting  when  Cowp^r's  rose— 
when  they  are  poized  in  the  scale,  surely  you  will 
resign  your  Colossal  claim  for  the  muse  of  Cow- 
per,  destined  as  she  is  to  immoital  remembrance. 
That  destiny  I  asserted  for  her  to  Dr  Darwin,  and 
Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  ten  years  ago,  wheirl  heard 
thebi  decide  that  the  Task  was  too  prosaic  to 
survive  its  century,  and  diat  they  could  not  read 
it  dirough. 

And  now,  what  shall  I  say  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  IVliss  Bannerman's  volume  i  Long  as  my  letter 
already  is,  I  ftel  that  I  have  much  to  add  on  the 
subject,  to  justify  my  utter  dissent  from  you  on 
that  theme.  Dr  A.'s  lavish  praise  of  powers, 
which  appear  tct  me  of  such  strutting  feebleness, 
surprises  me  much  less  than  yours,  since  he  pro- 
nounced the  prosaic  and  long  defunct  Leonidas  a 
fine  epic  poem. 

In  the  first  place,  you  style  Miss  B.  pre-eminent 
as  a  Scotish  poetess.  Ah !  have  you  forgotten 
Helen  Williams  and  her  Peru,  published  when 
she  was  under  twenty  i  I  confess  an  epic  poem 
was  too  arduous  an  attempt  for  years  so  blossoming, 
an  undassie  education,  and  inexperience  in  critv> 
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cism.  Peru,  consequently^  wants  strengtb,  and  a 
suflicient  portion  of  Gharacteristic  variety^  and  its 
metaphors  and  epithets  are  sometimes  incongru- 
ous ;  but  the  numbers  are  richly  harmonious,  the 
lan^apes  vivid,  and  the  fancy  wiMly  and  luxu- 
riantly elegant. 

Have  you  foi^otten,  also,  that  Miss  Bailli^ 
just  emerged  as  the  acknowledged  audior  of  the 
Plays  on  the  Passions,  is  a  Scotish  wonaan ;  and, 
in  my  estimation,  if  indeed  they  are  ber's,  as  no^ 
body  now  seems  to  doubt,  a  very  great  poet.  What- 
ever may  be  the  faults  of  her  two  tragedies,  poetic 
strength  and  beauty  are  to  be  found  in  diem, 
which  place  her  in  the  first  rank  of  those  who,  in 
this  period,  have  struck  the  Delphic  lyre.  No 
plays,  except  Jephson's,  approach  Shakespeare's 
so  nearly. 

Surely  that  obscurity,  which  Burke  pronounces 
a  source  of  the  sublime,  is  totally  di£Rerent  in  its 
nature  to  the  strained  and  abortive  conceptions  of 
Miss  Bannerman's  pen !  The  obscurity  he  tnean^ 
IS  where  sentiment  is  rather  hinted  dian  expres- 
sed ;  and,  to  an  intelligent  mind,  conveys  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  to  that  which  the  words  simply 
bear. 

Certainly  an  author  is  not  obliged  to  find  his 
reader  brains ;  but  that  obscurity  which  puzzles 
a  reader,  who  has  poetic  seiisibtlity  imd  tast^  t» 
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^ess  what  the  author  meae^,  is  a  great  inexpi- 
able fault ;  and  if  it  occurs  frequently,  is  as  sure 
a  proof  of  weakness  in  the  powers  of  composition^ 
as  the  former  species  is  of  strength. 
.  There  are  other  things,  aa  you  well  know^ 
which  may  render  poetry  obscure  to  the  prosers, 
without  fault  in  the^  composer  ;<— as  inversions, 
using  epithets  as  verbs-active,  or  as  noun-substan- 
tives, together  with  the  bold  and  graceful  omis- 
sion of  the  conjunctives. 

But  the  palpable  obscure  in  which  Miss  B/s 
ide^^  are  perpetually  struggling,  is  not  the  result 
of  the  poetic  licenses,  anymore  than  of  that  mode 
of  expression,  which  purposely  leaves  something 
to  be  supplied  by  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
Unquestionably  she  has  a  good  ear  for  the  con- 
struction of  numbers;  her  lines  flow  tunefully, 
flowing  numbers  are,  however,  but  the  drapery 
of  poetry,  valuable  when  they  clothe  clear  and 
vigorous  thought^  and  strikmg  imagery;  but 
worth,  little  when  they  enrobe  such  blown  and 
empty  coAceptions  as  I  find  on  the  pages  of 
Miss  B. 

You  speak  of  the  wildness  of  her  fanqy, — it 
seems  to  me  elaborate,  yet  incomprehensible,  in- 
flated, yet  trite ;  and,  if  1  know  what  invention 
is,  that,jprime  essential  in  poetry,  she  has  abso- 
lutely none.    Therefore  is  it,  that*  no  time,  no 
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instnictioo/  no  experience,  w31  make  her  a  poe^' 
though  her  command  of  numbers  toleraUy  qna- 
Ufies  her  for  a^ransktor ;  not  of  that  cUu,  how- 
efer,  which  rise  upon  their  originak. 

1  will  take  an  early  opportunitvof  shewiw  you 
the  ground  of  these  mj  convictionsr  Meantime^ 
I  remain.  Sic 
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Rev.  R.  Fellowss. 

Uchfield,  Sept.  27, 1800. 

In  my  mmd  and  my  heart  there  must  be  more 
deficiency  than  I  hope  bdoiq;s  to  them,  if  I  could 
have  been  williiq;ly  silent,  through  many  weeks, 
to  a  letter  of  so  much  ingenious  and  philosophic 
spirit  as  this  before  me.  Accuse  my  stars,  on 
this  subject,  if  you  please,  but  acquit  my'  heart. 

I  diank  you  for  the  beautiful  and  just  disquisi- 
tion in  your  last,  on  the  irrationality  and  the  mis- 
chiefs of  Calvinism ;  but  am  surprised  to  see  you 
confess,  that  yott  0$m  hardly  regret  its  morose  and 
reasonless  prevalence  in  the  mind  of  Cowper. 
You  add,  ^^  If  the  Task  owes  some  of  its  defects 
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to  the  prevalence  of  that  illiberal  principle^  it  is 
perhaps  indebted  to  it  for  more  of  its  beauties^ 
even  to  that  spirit  of  dejection,  which  saddened 
his  heart  beyond  the  usual  tone  of  human  sadness^ 
and  gave  an  enthusiastic  sublimity  to  his  sensa- 
tions^ beyond  the  common  soarings  of  mortal  en* 
thusiasm.  Some  passages  in  his  Task,  of  deep- 
woven  gloom,  are  almost  too  much  for  my  feel- 
ings. So  forcibly  do  they  express  the  state  of  his 
heart  at  the  time  he  wrote  them«  as  to  overpower 
me  with  concern,  and  sympathy,  and  admira- 
tion.'' 

Ah,  when  you  said  you  could  scarcely  regret 
that  bias  in  Cowper,  you  forgot,  surely,  how  dear 
it  had  cost  him  ;-^that  it  induced  him,  at  length, 
during  the  course  of  many  years,  to  believe  himself 
an  outcast  from  the  mercies  of  his  God ;  that  it 
overwhelmed  all  his  powers  of  intellectualexer-' 
tion,  and  left  them  a  dismal  wreck.  That  internal 
misery  yrBs,  however,  an  after  consequence.  In 
his  narrow  and  bigotted  satire  on  human  praise, 
in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Task,  I  perceived  the  dark 
seeds  of  fiuiaticism  sown,  and  feared  they  would, 
in  time,  produce  bitter  fruits,  deadly  to  the  peace 
of  his  heart. 

But,  during  the  composition  of  the  Task,  they 
had  only  choked  hjs  gei^erosity  respecting  the  no- 
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Ue  enthufiasm  of  just  mf^plaoie ;  they  had  net 
thai  shed  their  eaveaoi|ied  dews  on  his  bosom- 
tranquillity. 

Surely  your  late  perusal  of  Cowper's  Task  was 
beneath  a  consciousness  of  the  miserable  state  in- 
to which  the  mind  of  its  author  had  since  sank, 
and  you  have  attributed  the  sensations  of  pity  and 
concern,  which  remained  for  him  in  your  heart, 
to  those  apprehended  efiiisions  of  wretchedness  in 
the  poem,  which  I  cannot  perceive  diat  it  breathes, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree. 

No  composition  can  breathe  more  inward  self^ 
content.  Cowper's  egotism,  in  this  his  great 
work,  is  all  happiness.  How  cheerily,  dirougfa 
the  first  book,  does  he  rejoice  in  that  corporal 
health,  and  vigour,  which  enabled  him  to  taste 
abroad,  and  widely  explore  the  scenic  beauties, 
through  every  change  of  cliauite  and  season !  We 
See  him  eaulting  in  his  tender  friendship  for  Mrs 
Unwin,  vritb  whom  he  lived.  He  painty  its  de- 
lights in  such  affectionate  terms,  as  induced  me 
long  to  bdieve  him  a  married  man.  The  softest 
calm  of  heart  breadies  throu^  those  lovely  de- 
scriptions, when  hie  rejoices  in 

*^  The  air  salabrioiis  of  the  lofty  JiiOg, 
The  cheering  fragrance  of  the  deiry  vales, 
And  miuic  of  the  woods.** 
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So^  also,  in  the  passage,  book  the  third,  viihich 
commences 

**  How  various  Iris  employments^  vrbom  the  w^fld 
Calls  idle/'  &c. 

And,  in  the  ensuing  one,  which  begins, 

*^  The  morning  finds  tlie  self-sequester'ii  man 
Fresh  for  his  task,  intend  what  task  he  may. 


.  n 


Indeed,  through  the  whole  of  that  book,  he  paints 
his  daily  employments  with  serene  gladness,  aqd, 
in  the  fulness  of  its  impression,  asks 

^  What  can  I  wish  that  I  possess  not  here  ? 

Health,  leisure,  means  to  improve  it,  Inendsliip,  peace, 

And  constant  occupation,  without  care.** 

In  the  fourth  book,  domestic  pleasures  glow  ^ 
dirough  his  winter  evening.  The  twilight  hour, 
in  which  he  amuses  himself  with  the  alternate 
brightening  and  deadening  fire,  producing  odd  sha- 
dows on  the  ceiling ;  and,  with  the  ludicrous  fi- 
gures in  the  red  cinders,  bespeak  an  heart  at  rest. 
Beneath  impressions,  deeply  sombre,  we  may^^be 
soothed  by  vernal,  by  summer,  and  autumnal 
scenery ;  but  tranquillity  of  spirit  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  serene  pleasure  which  Cowper  avows, 
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•mid  the  gloom  and  devastalioD  of  winter;  iprhca 
htmyB, 

^  How  calm  if  my  retreat  I  O  how  tbe  firatt^ 
Kaging  abroad,  ^nd  the  roogli  wiiid|  endear 
The  tSkaee  and  tbe  warmfli  eojoy*d  within  !** 

The  contrast  in  those  three  lines  reminds  me  of 
.a  passage  in  Dr  Johnson's  Toiv  to  the  Hebrides. 
As  the  rage  of  the  elements  is  here  contrasted 
with  the  placid  comforts,  so^  in  Johnson's  record 
of  the  laird's  mansion  in  the  Isle  of  JUasay,  it  is 
thus  compared  with  festal  enjoyment :  **  Raasay 
has  little  thaf  can  detain  a  traveller,  except  the 
laird  and  his  family ;  but  their  power  wants  no 
auxiliaries.  Such  ^  seat  of  bospiti^lityy  amidst  the 
winds  and  waters,  fills  the  imagination  with  a  de- 
lightful contrariety  of  images.  Without  is  the 
rough  ocean,  and  the  rocky  land,  the  beating  bil- 

*  lows,  and  the  howling  storm ;  within  is  plenty 
and  elegance^  beauty  and  gaiety,  the  song  and 
the  dance.'^ 

I  trust  you  will  now  confess  that  I  have  justi^ 
fied,  by  proofs  from  the  poem,  my  dissent  from 
your  opinion  that  the  Task  is  indebted  for  its  su* 
blimities  to  a  deep  dejection  of  spirit  in  its  au- 

dior. 

After  a  fortnight's  residence  with  a  friend  in 

Warwickshire^  I  passed  two  days^  on  my  return 
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home^  at  Binningliain^  beneatb  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Mr  Edward  Simpson.  Distinguished 
were  those  days  by  the  society  of  our  illustrious 
friend  Dr  PaiT.  Your  talents  and  virtues  were 
more  than  ooee  our  dieme.  His  eloquence  did 
them  not  only  brilliant  but  affectionate  justice. 
It  threw,  on  msUiy  other  themes,  and,  above  all, 
on  the  national  ones,  the  strongest  lights  of  rea- 
^n  and  imagination. 

On  one  only  theme  was  he  unjust;  bi^t  that 
so  flagrantly,  so  inconceivably  !-— Ah !  it  was  to 
Gray)  the  first  lyric  bard  the  world  has  produced. 
Such  a  ^ot  of  heresy  on  such  a  sun  as  the  mind 
of  Dr  Parr !  Spot,  did  I  say,  an  absolute  eclipse. 
From  his  superiority  of  genius, .  it  is  even  more 
astonishing  tfian  the  present  dean*  of  Christ- 
church's  assertion,  viz.  that  of  all,  in  every  age. 
and  nation,  who  have  aspired  to  the  name  of 
poet,  only  four  deserve  it  t  Homer,  Dante,  Ari- 
osto,.  and  Shakespeare. 

Admiring  and  revering  Dr  Parr  as  I  do,  my 
concern  on  this  subject  kept  pace  with  my  woi]t- 
der.  It  would  have  been  idle  in  me  to  have  dis« 
puted  upon  a  point  so  indisputable  ;  as  idle  as  to 
have  tried  to  convince  a  blind  man  of  tlie  reality 
of  light,  who,  because  he  could  not  perceive  it, 

*  Dr  Jacksoii,Hp&    . 
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denied  its  existence.  From  Dr  Piurr^s  eqqal  abi- 
Btiesy  and  more  Jiberal  spint,  I  hoped  dispersioB, 
and  had  no  dread  of  augmentation  of  the  Johnso- 
nian cloods  on  the  fame  of  our  matchless  1  jrist. 

The  bitter  pill  of  such  a  disappointment  want- 
ed gilding,  and  he  did  gild  it ;  even  by  a  kmd 
promise  to  visit  me,  accompanied  by  you,  in 
the  course  of  the  winter.'  Be  willii^^  I  pray  yon, 
to  realize  the  plan ! 
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Thomas  Park,  Esq. 

Lichfield,  Jan.  5,  1801. 

When  you  recollect  what  claims  I  have  made 
for  Dr  Darwin,  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  class  in 
poetry;  as  an  exquisite  poetic  painter,  both  in 
imagery  mid  landscape ;  as  investing  philosophy, 
and  ail  her  tciences,  with  the  brightest  irradia-* 
tions  from  the  Delphic  shrine ;  as  master  of  th^ 
grandest  harmonies  of  the  heroic  couplet;— re^ 
membering  these,  my  claims  for  him,  you  will 
expect  to  hear  nie  avow  the  utmost  astonishr 
ment,  that  you  should  pronounce  his  great  work. 
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**  a  shewy  and  short-lived  garden/'  and  Cowper's 
Task  a  noble  orchard  of  wtnteT'^eeping  fruit. 

Allowing  the  last  of  your  decisions,  I  utter  my 
warm  protest  against  the  first.     Have  I  lived  to 
hear   a  gentleman,   whose  talents  I  respect  so 
highly,  admire  Miss  Bannerman's  muse,  and  de« 
spise  Dr  Darwin's  f  h  have  no  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  him,  or  against  her.   All  who  have  known 
me  through  Hfs,  by  conversation,  as  well  as  by 
pen,  will  testify,  that  I  have  been  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge,  and  to  applaud  the  talents  which 
adorn  my  sex ;  have  ever  been  tenacious  of  the 
fame  of  my  accomplished  sisters  of  the   lyre, 
where  I  thought  them  well-founded.     How  must 
I  be  changed,  if,  as  you  say,  1  have  indeed  ap- 
plied the  scalping  knife,  and  the  tomahawk,  on 
the  fair  form  of  real  genius  \ 

I  disavow  all  partiality  to  Darwin.  His  con- 
duct to  me  has  not  been  calculated  to  mspire  it. 
He  has  taken  pleasure,  froin^the  time  he  com- 
menced author  himself,  to  depreciate  my  writ- 
ings, which,  till  then,  he  had  warmly  praised. 
His  taking  my  landscape  of  the  valley  he  cultivat- 
ed near  Lichfield,  written  and  published  in  my 
name,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  and  Annual 
Register,  before  one  line  of  his  noble  poem  was 
Written,  and  years  before  it  came  out ;  taking  it, 
I  say,  and  publishing  it  as  the  exordium  of  his 
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work,  without  tbe  least  acknowkdgm^ity  coM 
have  no  tendencj  to  produce  in  me  an  ezi^;genit- 
ing  spirit  concerning  his  talents.  But  treaUnen^ 
thus  unhandsome,  shall  not  induce  me  to  sup- 
press the  fervour  of  my  testimonj  in  their  favour, 
n^hen  diey  appear  to  me  mijn^y  arnugi^ed. 

You  add  the  mjurioos  appellatioa  of  ''  frothy 
trifle''  to  your  prophecy  of  speedy  oblivion  for  Ae 
Botanic  Garden,  so  deeply  philosophic  I— so  oe- 
tensively  scientific !•"— so  beautifully  picturesque? 
You  might  term  the  Iliad  a  frothy  trifle  upon  the 
same  ground  that  you  so  censure  Darwin's  poem, 
viz.  as  containing  little  that  is  important  to  the 
interests  of  true  religion  or  sound  morality. 
,  You  accuse  the  Darwinian  poetry  of  posses^i^ 
no  interest  for  the  passions.  Such  interest  had  no 
natural  connection  with  its  subject,  anymore  thaa 
it  had  with  the  Geoi^ics  of  Virgil,  the  Metamor- 
phoses of  Ovid,  or  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  of  Shakespeare ;  and  passives  of  pathetic 
power,  and  of  impressive  morality,  are  not  fewer 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  than  in  the  other  three. 
They  are  all  distinguished,  and  all  should  alike 
be  famous  to  remotest  times,  as  beautiful  crea* 
tions  of  poetic  fancy.  Exquisite  imagination  has 
always  been  allowed  the  first  of  the  poetic  merits* 
Has  Ovid  lived  through  so  many  centuries> 
and  "  home  his  blushing  honours  thick  about 
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kim,''  and  shall  our  English  Ovid^  shall  Darwm 
die? 

If  he  is  not  a  decidedly  moi'al  bard^  his  verse 
lias  no  tendency  to  corrupt  the  mind.  That  is 
isipre  than  can  be  said  for  Ovid. 

Whatever  is  highly  excellent  of  its  species,  will 
not,  cannot  be  ah«rt-lived*  Rare  as  is  good  taste 
in  .that  science,  yes,  more  rare  than  geniiis,  its  suf-^ 
frages  will  accumulate^  however  slowly,  till  they 
have  placed  excellence  upon  a  rock  of  impregna* 
ble  fame. 

It  is  seldom^  and  only  accidentally,  that  I  see 
reviews  or  magazines.  Mr  White  sent  me  lately 
one,  of  the  existence  of  which  I  had  not  previous- 
ly heard — the  Historical  Magazine  for  Septem- 
ber last ;  and  he  sent  it  for  its  similarity  .  df 
opinion  to  mine  about  Mids  Bannermail's  com- 
positions. 1  transcribed  its  strictures  on  them, 
and  also  on  Bloomfield;  and  shall  copy  them 
here,  as  I  wish  you  to  see  them,  without  giving 
you  the  trouble  to  search  them  out. 

**  The  Farmer's  Boy,  by  R.  Bloomfield,  is  not 
without  vigorous  lines,  pleasing  images,  and  na- 
tural sentiments.  Considered  as  the  production 
of  a  self<<^ucated  shoemaker's  boy,  it  may  excite 
surprise,  and  deserve  a  share  of  praise;  but  as 
poetry,  viewed  without  regard  to  extrinsic  circum* 
stances,  its  merits  are  not  high.    In  a  real  or  af- 
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fected  entfuisiasm  of  false  taste,  k  bas  beoi 
cried  up  as  a  divine  cfiumoQ  of  traoscoMieiit 
fenios-;  but  it  is  hasteoiif ,  neyertheless,  to  take 
its  place  in  the  lumber-room  of  oblinon,  beside 
Ihose  of  Ste[Aen  Duck,  Jamas  Wodehouse,  ayl 
Jones  Ae  bricklayer.  It  was  by  praise,  such 
as  Capel  Loft  bas  bestowed  mk  this  piece,  diat 
the  friends  of  Ambrose  Pbil^>8  mined  the  charac- 
ter of  Ins  Pastorals.  To  bestow  praise  in  a  man- 
ner thus  kidiscreet  and  ti»teless,  is  treason  to  the 
rights  of  genius.  To  teach  youth  to  admire  bad 
models,  is  to  oppose,  in  a  manner  the  most  mis- 
chievous, tfe  genuine  improvement  of  the  poetic 
art. 

''  Of  the  same  class  as  to  merit,  and  the  san^ 
fiite  as  to  tasteless  applause,*  are  the  poems  of 
Anne  Bannerman.  They  are  laboured  imitations 
of  the  most  vicious  productions  of  tbe  D^tl 
Cmsca  schooL  The  Imes  are  sounding  ;'^-oae 
wonld  almost  think,  at  first  sight,  that  it  »  mean^ 
ing  which  meets  tbe  ear,  but  in  vain  dndl  jom 
Jwiuse  and  strive  to  catch  it.  You  find  nothii^ 
but  trite  thoughts,  disguised  in  a  multitude  of  af- 
fected words;  an  ostentation  of  inugery,  with- 
out one  delicate  [^ure  fresh  from  nitafo ;  an 
affected  cant  of  poetic  feeling,  wi^out  one  ef^ 
litsion  of  genuine  passion;  a  pretence  of  eleva- 
tion and  elasticity  of  fancy,  yet  nodiing  of  that 
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itUdp  y^t  tSBfkpexed  ^n^usiasai  of  imiq^iiuitioni 
^riiick  €^ii«M  oVier  true  poetij  a  delicious,  inex^ 
presaihloi  and  iiresiatible  di$nn.  Shame  on  those 
who  thus  encourage  girb  to  make  fitx^b  of  thjem* 
adYet !    Certain  critics  have  exhibited^  as  proo£i 

of  Miss  B 's  excellence  in  poetry^  precisely 

Aose  pieces  wliich  are  the  most  obviously  and  io^ 
iisputMj  nonsense**^ 

With  ^  critic  I  have  no  other  affinity  respect«» 
jng  the  Fanner's  Boy,  than  that  it  h^s  been  egre* 
giously  oter-praised,  by  it3  e(|ltor.    It  is  a  plear 
stngy  intereadiig  poem*    Its  au^or  has  Ipoked  at 
na^<re>  if  w%  «5Uh  a,  rapt,  yet  with  a  very  di^cri^ 
minatiog  eye>  an4  ppuptecL  her  justly,  though  i^ 
numhera  often  deficient  in  swe^tnfss  and  flowj, 
and  witb  Uttfe  pf  wM  i«  catted  tfae  poetic  he^veii 
of  inventiofi*    Yet  s^ill,  stiU  a  work  pf  genius, — 
die  comifkraiipn  of  extrinsic  ciccumstfnce  s^% 
aside*    Nothii^  can  be  mpre.  uujmt  tbau  to  n^nk 
it  with  the  verses  of.  Stepkep  !Puck,  Wodeho^se, 
aiH)  Jones,  or  tp  predict  for  it  a  fete  inevitfihly  ob- 
livious ;  though,  I  cppfes^  the  edjjtpr,  by  preferril^- 
for  it  unfoufidediclaims,  ha^  done  h^  utmost  to  prQ*« 
ciup^fit  bot:4|ed  reputation  with  the  revie w-goye^n- 
ed  iimltitude,  as  always  has  a  t^nd^cy  to  procure, 
after  a  short  tjme^  dismissal  mto  t^  landwherai 
unfoiuKled  pretentions  are  iireyocably  foigptiji^^^ 
and  that,  by  exciting  disgust  in  t^  qunds  o^ 
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die  few,  whose  fiat  confers  lasting  rqputalknu 
Sudi,  however,  will  not,  1  tbinky  be  the  fate  of 
die  Fanner^s  Boy*  I  trust  it  has  a  principle  <^ 
vitality,  which  shall  resist  the  disadvants^  of 
being  placed  in  a  soil  of  reputation  too  luxu- 
riant for  its  constitution.  The  lowest,  rudest^ 
and  commonest  objects  of  nattu«,  painted  so 
ftithfully,  and  interspersed  widi  the  natural  e£Fii« 
sions  of  a  feeling  heart,  and  with  some  scenes  and 
passages  of  yet  higher  poetic  claims,will  save  it  from 
die  fate  that  periodicaT  critic  has  predicted.  Still 
greater  injustice  has  he  committed  on  the  sel£- 
educated  bard,  by  ranking  his  sensible,  interest- 
ing, and  unaffected  worth,  with  the  stilted  abor- 
tions of  Miss  Bannerman's  volume ;  upon  wbidi 
1  do  not  think  him  too  severe.  But  when  shall 
we  meet  with  review-criticism,  which  does  not 
betray,  by  its  inconsistence,  its  inability  for  the 
task  at  assumes?  This  gentleman  allows,  how- 
ever grudgingly,  that  the  Farmer's  Boy  has  vi- 
gorous lines,  pleasing  images,  and  natural  senti- 
ments; but  when,  at  the  same  time,  and  v^th 
equal  truth,  he  denies  everything  that  is  vigorous, 
pierspicuous,  and  natural,  to  the  ravings  of  Miss 
B.,  yet  places  the  two  compositions  on  the  same 
class  as  to  merit,  be  betrays,  most  grossly,  his  own 
waiit  of  power  to  distinguish  and  to  appreciate 
justly;  without  which  power,  criticism  is  diat 
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'worse  thing  than  bad  writing,  which  Pope  pro- 
Bounces  it,  when  he  says, 


"  Of  the  two,  least  dangerous  the  offence, 
To  tire  onr  patience,  than  ouslead  oar  sense. 


9» 


Even  in  the  just  condemnation  of  Miss  B— — 'n 
Uilents,  there  is  an  apparent  want  of  discrimina- 
tion. He  says,  and  truly,  ^*  that  which  at  first 
sight  looks  like  meaning,  proves  incomprehensible 
on  examination ;''  and  then  knmediately  adds, 
'^  -we  find  nothing  but  trite  thoughts,  disguised  in 
a  muldtude  of  affected  words/'^  Now,  thoughts 
which  are  trite  can  hardly  be  unititelligible^ 
He  should  have  said,  what  he  truly  might  have 
said,  all  that  is  intelligible  in  Miss  B ^'s  writ- 
ings, is  trite  and  borrowed.  So  far  from  finding 
nothing  but  what  is  trite,  the  most  we  find  is 
composed  of  ideas  so  confused,  incongruous,  and 
abortive,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  them  to 
good  sense,  imder  any  licence  that  poetry  has 
ever  obtained. 

The  same  critic  betrays,  on  the  same  page,  his 
insensibility  to  the  beauty  of  Darwin's  muse — 
over-ornamented  perhaps  ;  but  while  the  decora- 
tions are  in  themselves  of  high  genuine  magni- 
ficence, he  is  a  callous  censor  who  will  not  for- 
give their  profusion. 


M0  .  LETTgE  LIIC, 

I  am  0tirpriied  you  sbmid  ^iMte  4)^  Brkiak 
Critic's  eulogium  of  M|ti  B        *f  i^t«p  n 
their  justification.    You^  who  know  my  contempt 
for  the  poetic  deciaioos  of  that  pfiblic^tioii^^iioand- 
ed  upon  tha  igaorance  they  displayed  of  English 
poetry,  and  its  usages ;  by  their  censure  of  my 
applieadon  of  the  worda  thritt,  nod  idol,  and  ^ho 
by  Ibetr  assertion  that  Mr  P<rfwbael  had  ccmed, 
and  injudiciously  coined,  the  words  memorize, 
shunbrom,  and  moomt^,  thontfi  the  eaqfarearioiis, 
so  stigmatized  by  thrai,  both  hk  mj  wi^tings  and 
Mr  P/s,  are  iUuatmled  by  Johnson  witirqnotatiotta 
tmn  our  best  pocta,  who  bate  used  them  in  piep 
cisely  ibe  same  sense*    It  is  in  character  tbatsudi 
a  critic  should  af^^aod  Miss  B*    He  that  mis- 
takes smse  for  nonsense,  most  be  liaUe  to  mis* 
take  mmsense  for  senae.    Tliat  is  no  wimder,— 
the  mirade  is  that  you  can  endure  it. 
.    I  think  Mr  Nares  ivexy  pleasant  and  animated 
as  a  companion.    X  am anrehie  has  wit,  and  I  pre- 
sume be  is  A  goodaehofaur,  ip  the  common  ac* 
ceptation  of  the  word.    I  hope,  and  tnuit  also, 
Ihkt  he  is  a  vecy  worthy  min;  but  hie  has  no 
prompt  pefceplipn  of  ^g^mim  excellence  in  ibt 
poetic  soienoey  Ibrcmth  tt^.  tvcit^iilm  of  his  native 
language.    He  pftiiiies  what  Jiiaa  bi^en  long  pcMi* 
«d ;  but  he  was  mni  bw)  W^J^y  the  €onie|^<stim^ 
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^  that  fame  ^rhich  true  genius  is  destined  to  ac- 
quire. 

I  received  Mbs  fiannermaif's  Yolume  when  Mr 
Nares  was  here^  and  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  it  ? 
**  Np :  ''—Had  heard  of  it  ?  "  No."  1  asked  him  if 
he  chose  to  see  it.  *'  No/'  he  replied ;  "  it  will 
be  reviewed  in  our  work  by  one  of  my  coadjutors." 
Meantime,  before  he  leaves  Lichfield,  or  had  seen 
a  syllable  of  it,  it  is  reviewed  in  the  British  Critic. 
The  circumstance  confirms  iny  former  belief, 
dmt  Mr  Nares  himself  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
strictures  in  the  poetic  censorship  of  that  pubHl 
cation.  Without  much  confidence  in  his  critical 
^j^wers^  I  yet  hold  him  superior  to  the  nonsense 
of  every  stiicture  on  English  verse  which  I  have 
seen  in  the  Britbh  Critic.  To  be  sure  that  has 
been  only  three  or  four  of  the  numbers,  sufficiently 
rickenedby  them  of  the  Giklon  Mr  Nares  Employs 
to  decide  on  the  claims  of  the  Britbh  poets.  I 
n^iealed  to  Mr  Nares  the  passage  from  Miss  B., 
about  a  syrenHBong  being  soft  as  the  cry  of  an  ex^ 
piring  mariner.  He  laughed  very  heartily,  and 
exclaimed.  What  nonsense !  I  think  he  will  b€f  a 
little  aAamed  of  his  coadjutor's  puffs  of  that 
hdy,  though,  in  policy,  he  will  not  confess  the 
sensation.  When  he  comes  agam,  I  shall  rally 
and  dose  him  wdl  from  the  Genii.  I  have  no 
doubl  that  you  will  soon  be  aware  that  you  hav9 
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been  spell-bound  upon  the  subject,  as  was  Mia 
Piozzi  about  the  fustian  of  her  friend,  Meny^^aad 
the  rest  of  the  Delia  Craacan  sdiooL 
'  At  length  the  tales  of  wonder  are  before  the 
public,  and  contain  Scott's  Glenfinlas,  and  die 
Eve  of  St  John,  which  I  mentioned  to  you  with 
such  warm  applause;  but  I  blush  for  the  editor 
respecting  his  dishonest  imposition  on  the  public. 
Two  volume?,  of  guinea-price,  one  of  them  stu& 
fed  with  old  things  from  Drjden,  Mallet,  Pamel, 
and  Percy's  volunies  of  ancient  poeti^,  Hosior'a 
Chost,  &c. — and,  of  the  few  which  have  not  al* 
ready  repeatedly  passed  the  press,  very  few,  in- 
deed>  except  the  beautiful  Cloud-King,  and  the 
humorous  ones,  can  rank  h^h  as  poetry.  His 
tomb  of  Ang^tyr,  as  he  calk  it,  is  a  miserable 
business.  He  must  be  a  supreme  coxcomb  on 
that  single  testimony;  but  Scott's  ballads  are 
gems. 

You  say  you  fear,  from  the  style  of  his  Epistles 
on  Oratory,  and  that  egotism  of  melancholy, 
which  so  often  occurs  on  their  progress,  that  Mr 
Ifiayley  is  likely  to  become,  like  Cowper,  the  vic- 
tim of  morbid  despondency.  His  sensibilities 
have  certainly  sustained  a  severe  trial,  in  the  long- 
protracted  sufferings,  and  untimely  death  of  thait 
fondly  beloved  youth,  in  whom  he  had  concen* 
tered  his  whole  sum  of  affectionate  connection. 
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The  very  recluse  life  he  has  led,  and  will  continue 
to  lead,  has  an  unquestionable  tendency  to  deepen 
die  gloom  of  this  heart-rending  disappointment. 
Yet,  I  think,  he  will  not  sink  under  it.  ^o! — 
his  literary  ardour  will  bear  him  up.  You  see,  in 
the  course  of  his  last  work,  and  its  notes,  that  he 
was  planning  new  poetic  compositions,  even  while 
his  griefs  were  all  bleeding  fresh.  Time  does 
everything  for  minds  of  that  cast.  He  who  can 
bewail  his  sorro^^'S  to  the  world,  will  not  become 
dieir  victim.  There  is  a  mournful  luxury  in  such 
pains,  which  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  severity  of 
despair.  Mr  Hayley  will  always  love  to  deplore, 
and  to  allude  to  his  lost  darling  in  future  compo- 
sitions. Affliction  never  overturns  the  sanity  of  a 
sphit  which  it  does  not  first  render  indolent. 
Never  will  he,  like  poor  Cowper,  become  the 
victim  of  religious  despondency :  the  darkest  and 
most  incurable  of  all  u-rational  feeling.  O !  what 
pests  of  human  peace  are  those,  who  seek  to  in- 
stil the  misery  systematically,  converting  to  deadly 
poison  the  bread  of  life  in  the  Gospel ! 

JLo,  within  these  few  days,  another  subject  of 
amazement !  I  am  become  an  absolute  Katterfelto, 
and  do  nothing  but  wonder. — '^  Here  is  Godwin's 
tragedy,'^  said  a  friend,  the  leaves  uncut.  ''  Ileav^ 
it  with  you,  wanting  time  to  read  it  to*day.  It 
was  danmed  you  know/'     I  replied^  ^'  Yes^  the 
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Me  beterodei^^'pfobiblf  Miglttolite  iieccptkm  oi 
ike  botrds — but  it  mmt  be  good.  Tbe  dttne- 
teristk  strengdi,  tbe  dqitb  of  tfMMtgbt^  die  beut- 
grappUng  intoesty  and  die  terrible  graces  of  C!»- 
leb  WiUiaiiify  and  St  LeoD,  will  vMjwappen 
the  tragic  mute.  Yes;  di^^rill  retife  ber  Ian- 
relsy  widiered,  and  indie  dost^  since  J^bson  fop- 
aook  her.  Sheridan  had  restored  tfaeir  ^r^goor  and 
Uoom,  if,  in  a  fit  of  idleness,  be  had  not  dqpt 
them  in  die  still  pool  of  prose;  because  it  was 
nearar  at  hand  dmn  die  Helioonian  fountain.  Grod* 
win  has  not  done  so.^ 

O,  mj  stars,  what  diort-Iived  eomltation !  How 
are  the  mighty  ftUen,  and  the  weapons  of  genius 
blunted !  Is  Godwin  siqperannuat^,  that  he  could 
endure  sudi  stuiT,  as  he  wrote  itf  Is  he  mad,  to 
oononit,  bj  its.  puWeation^  this  suicide  on  his 
fame  ?  Such  blank  verse,  diere  ii  no  reading  k! 
It  halts  and  hobbles  worse  than  die  prose  of  u 
cobkr,  or  a  tailor,  turned  Methodist  preacher. 
Tbe  plot  improbfdble,  extravagant,  and  widiout 
interest; — tbe  monarch  a  whiffling  idiot,  who 
knows  not  his  own  mind  a  single  instant.  The 
henmie,  a  silly  iuciHisistent  moppet,  who  breaks 
the  vow  she  had  made  to  her  dyii^  fiuher,  yet 
does  not  know  she  has  done  wfoi^  ;  and  thensilf- 
fers  herself  to  be  bellied  by  a  swaggmng  mad* 
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wamnf  into  breiking  Iter  vows  to  a  firahl^  and 
doting  husband.  A  pretty  atonement,  ^y^  fof 
lier  first  £ftalt.  P  eferable^  sorely,  is  die  nteai^ 
est  sodc  to  sudi  a  boskin !  Nor  is  diere  any  re- 
demption for  die  g^Mral  worthlessness,  in  one  oir 
two  fine  passages,  which  nright  be  selected. 
Adieu! 
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Edwasb  Jebninoham,  Esq. 

January  IT^  1801. 

I  THANK  you  for  having  presented  to  me  Ae 
aecond  edMon  of  your  Essay  on  Pulpit  Oratory, 
illiistrated  by  extracts  from  Bossuet. 

I  find  you  not  only  connderaUy  enlarged,  but 
improved,  from  having  strengthened  your  arraign- 
ment of  our  Britidi  s^le  of  sermon-writing,  by 
some  striking  examples. 

The  censure  passed  upon  our  preachers  for  ne- 

.glecting,  or  but  coldly  touching  the  awAd  themes 

of  public  calamity,  is  too  well  supported  by  tfie 

instance  you  ^e  from  Sprat;  its  echo  from  Ca- 

huny ;  the  unimpressive  use  made  by  Stillingfleet 
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of  that  dreadiiil  conflagration^  when  it  was  his 
appointed  subject;  and  bj  the  comment  of 
South  upon  the  conceited  passage  in  Tillotson. 
But  it  is  not  from  any  of  these  first  divines  that  I 
would  wish  to  see  rival  passages  selected,  whidi 
might  shine,  not  only  with  a  chaster  but  with  as 
warm  a  lustre  as  those  of  the  French  prelate. 

1  doubt  not  the  justice  of  Melmoth's  censure 
on  the  style  of  Tillotson,  since  neither  my  me 
mory  Qor  my  heart  ever  retained  a  single  impres- 
sion from  the  few  sermons  of  his,  which  have 
been  forced  upon  my  attention,  except  that  of 
their  tedious  length  and  elaborate  dulness.  Im- 
moderate length  in  a  sermon  is  a  fault  which  ex-. 
cellence  itself  cannot  expiate. 

Our  great  lyric  poiBt  Gray's  general  censure  on 
the  style  of  our  preachers  since  the  revolution,  is 
strong  and  high  corroboration  of  yours  ;-^but  the 
two  stars  of  pulpit  eloquence,  Ogden  and  Blair, 
had  not  then  appeared  in  our  horizon. 

Yet  surely  the  matchless  (by  Bossuet  at  least 
'  matchless)  close  of  one  of  Sherlock's  Discourses, 
"  Go  to  your  natural  religion,"  &c.  is  not,  as  you 
seem  to  think  it  is,  a  single  flash  of  lightnings 
which  renders  the  general  darkness  more  visible;* 
since  luminous,  forcible,  aiid  impassioned  seii^ 
teuces  are  many  on  his  pages,  though  perhaps 
l^t  equal  tp  that  most  resplendent  passage  that 
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ever  adorned  sacerdotal  oi^tory  in  any  age  or  any 
country. 

St  Chrysostom's  reproach  to  the  nuns  of  An* 
tioch,  for  the  style  of  their  dress,  is  surely  an  ex- 
ceptionable example  of  admonition.  There  ap- 
pears to  me  more  voluptuousness  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  their  attire,  than  in  their  attention  to  ren- 
der it  becoming.  The  present  mode  of  dress  in 
our  young  women  of  fashion,  and  their  imitators, 
is,  from  its  gross  immodesty,  a  proper  subject  of 
grave  rebuke  from  the  preacher  ;  but  if  that  re* 
buke  was  to  consist  of  description  luxuriously 
minute  as  that  of  the  Greek  saint  to  his  nuns, 
the  audience  would  depart  laughing  at  the  moni- 
tor, who  had  so  circumstantially  displayed  its  ef- 
fect upon  his  own  imagination. 

Strange  indeed  it  is,  aud  very  amenable  to  your 
censure,  that  the  preachers  of  eminence,  whose 
sermons  have  gone  down  to  posterity,  and  who 
lived  at  that  awful  period,  when  the  destroying 
angel  passed  over  this  island,  should  not  have  no- 
ticed, or  so  slightly  noticed,  the  anguish  aud  de- 
solations of  that  pestilential  era. 

A  predecessor  of  my  father's,  in  the  rectory  of  the 
village  of  Eyam  in  Derbyshire,  was  worthy  to  hav^ 
his  name  go  down  to  posterity,  with  that  of  the  Bi- 
shop of  Marseilles,  and  the  French  dramatic  poet, 
whom,  to  your  own  honour  and  his,  you  here 
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rescue  from  die  evenhtdowmg  pinion  of  time. 
Tlie  enclosed  extract  will  shew  yon  the  ground  of 
Mr  MompessMi's  rival  claim  to  the  pafans  of 
CSuristian  fortitude  and  kindness** 

I  bq^  leave  to  recommend  to  your  attentioD 
the  contrast  of  die  happy  and  unhappy  parent 
one  in  the  virtue,  die  other  in  the  vice  of  hb 
children,  it  wfll  be  found  in  die  dose  of  Dr 
Ogden's  elventh  Sermon  on  die  Commandments. 
Seldom  has  m6re  touching  eloqij^nce  met  my  ob- 
servation, more  calculated  to  penetrate  the  heart 
of  youth,  and  to  mtmld  it  to  filial  pietf . 

Nodimg  is  more  disgusting  to  m^  and  indeed 
to  die  generality  of  people,  dian  ^tatorial  tgo^ 
tism  from  die  pulpit.  Even  in  die  leartied  and 
aged  clergyman,  it  is  priesdy  arrogance.  ]n  die 
young  declumer  it  is  insufieraUe  presumption. 
Here  is  too  much  of  it  in  Bossuet  If  die 
preacher  censures,  he  ought  to  censure  in  his  Mas^ 
ter*s  name  Imd  authority,  not  in  his  ovm.  L^ 
him  involve  his  own  frailty  in  his  diaige  of  gene^ 
nd  depravity,  and  let  him  express  a  desire  of  self- 
amendment  when  he  exhorts  his  brethren  to  for* 
sake  th^  rins.  We  and  us,  not  the  priest-proud 
/,  ought  to  be  the  sign-personal  in  hb  language. 

*  See  the  fiiBtvoliimeofMrSoott'k  edition  of  SlifliSeward^t 
poetical  wollu. 

10 
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Ijst  modesty  and  humilky  bridb  bis  imagmation ; 
nncerity^  truth,  and  paternal  kindness,  be  the 
sourpes  of  his  admonition,  and  then  may  he  take 
yomr  advice,  and  n^lect  no  means  of  awakening 
tbe  passions  of  his  audience,  with  the  marked 
calamities  or  signal  blessings^  which  time  past  or 
present,  circumstances  local  or  general,  may  pre- 
sent to  his  subject. 

Some  fifteen  years  f^o  I  wrote  six  sermons. 
Most  of  them  have  b^n  preached.  Without  the 
congregation  knowing  that  they  were  not  his  by 
whom  they  were  delivered,  I  had  the  satisfiiction 
of  witnessing  their  attention  and  their  tears. 

You  have  mistaken  me  in  suf^MMing  I  meant 
to  restrain  either  the  pathos  or  the  ^lergy  of  pul- 
pit eloquence,  though  I  cannot  think  Bossuet  a 
safe  model,  in  all  respects^  for  our  young  divines ; 
or  that  his  style  would  be  acceptable  from  an 
£nglish  clergyman. 

Entirely  do  I  subscribe  to  your  censure  of 
Dryden's  Annus  Mirabilis.  No  writer  of  genius 
di^usts  me  half  so  often,  both  by  sins  of  omis* 
sion  and  commission  in  his  poetry,  and  by  eternal 
self-contradictions  and  false  precepts  in  hb  cri- 
ticisms. 

It  is  the  whim  of  this  day  to  extol  Dryden  as 
the  mighty  Colossus  of  English  rhyme,  under 
w^ose  huge  legs  his  petty  successors  creep.    ^  If 
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you  must  read  English  poetry,''  says  the  academic 
pedant, ''  study  Dryden.^  Now,  certainly  a  mo- 
del, so  often  misshapen  in  its  construction,  so 
^*  smircht  and  smeared '^  with  colloquial  vulgar- 
ness ;  so  often  cold  and  affected,  as  in  the  Annus 
Mirabilis,  and  in  many  other  poems,  where  die 
occasion  demanded  simple  energy,  is  not,  widi  all 
its  great  points,  a  proper  study  for  youdifiil  and 
rising  genius.  It  is  only  when  matured  by  fami- 
liarity with- purer  forms  of  poetic  greatness,  that 
its  attention  ought  to  anchor  on  the  unequal  pages 
of  the  often  sublime,  but  much  oftener  grovel- 
ing Dryden. 

The  high  and  public  compliment  you  have  paid 
to  my  pleas  against  your  arraignment  of  our  na- 
tional preachers,  does  me  honour,  and  I  thank  you 
for  it.  At  present  I  am  much  out  of  health,  but 
if  I  grow  better,  perhaps  I  may  feel  disposed  to 
^nd  my  apology  for  them  to  some  of  our  perio- 
dical tracts,  if  you  permit  me. 

You  have  not,  surely,  taken  it  into  your  ac- 
count, that  it  requires  first-rate  talents  to  execute 
your  plan  for  the  construction  of  sermons,  well ; 
and  that,  if  ill*executed,  the  cousequences,  as. to 
their  effect  on  the  human  heart,  would  be  much 
worse  than  that  of  those  cold  homilies,  which  are 
called  good  practical  sermons;  which,. in  general, 
do  neither  good  nor  harm.     They,  at  least,  escape 
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Aat  ludicrous  contempt^  ^hich  every  attempt  to 
move  the  passiojis  must  create^  made  by  those  who 
do  not  know  how  to  touch  their  springs. 

Bossuet.  was  a  man  of  genius,  so  was  Sherlock, 
so  was  Seed,  so  was  Ogden,  and  so  was  Blair,^ 
for  the  newspapers  inform  me,  '^  that  his  pure  and 
glowing  spirit  hath  aspired  the  clouds."  Our 
existing  clergy,  of  superior  talents,  preach  very 
finely,  and  need  not  exchange  their  style  for  Bos- 
suet's,  r  wish  you  could  hear  some  of  our  pul- 
pit-orators in  this  cathedral,  for  they  are  clear  to 
convince,  pathetic  to  persuade,  and  eloquent  to 
charin. 

.  The  amor  patria  is  fervid  in  my  bosom.  The 
superiority  of  English  talents,  in  all  the  walks  of 
genius,  I  proudly  feel.  The  sons  of  the  song,  the 
pencil,  and  the  lyre,  support  it  more  and  more 
every  day,  and  hour,  and  I  bum  to  assert  theil* 
claims  whenever  I  see  them  questioned. 

You  have  made  excellent  use  of  Mr  Erskine's 
noble  oration  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith, 
against  the  impudent  attacks  of  Paine;  and  on 
the'  virtues  and  intellectual  powers  of  its  great  de- 
fenders, Newton,  Boyle,  Locke,  Hale,  and  Mil- 
ton.. When  I  was  at  Buxton,  in  May  last,  I  met 
widi  the  life  of  the  late  Dr  Home,  Bishop  oC 
Itorwich;  and  was  beyond .  measure  surprised  to 
learn,  from  that  tract,  that  the  Bishop  accused 
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Sir  Ittac  Newton  of  liirkii%  infiddi^;  of  lunr« 
ing  Imo  aecrelly  in  lettgofi  wilik  Ae  infid^  viihM 
of  his  day,  to  disgnce  CtHriatiwrily^  aiMl  diigwof^ 
ititnidi.  The  Bishop  dei^]9^  hill  fdioielMrjr  fly»- 
tan,  because  it  does  not  9ccoid  with  the  assern 
tions  of  saoped  histoiy,  or  with  die  miracle  re* 
omled  by  Joshua,  concerning  the  airest  of  Ihe^ 
sun  and  moop. 

Ela  ve  the  goodaess  to  prefient  my  gmtefid  c(mr 
pliments  to  Lord  Carli0l^,  and  congratnlftions  oa 
liord  Morpeth's  appiroaching  nuptials  with  the 
lovely  maid  of  the  house  of  Cayendishy  to  which 
I  am  hereditarily  attached,  from  reported  virtues, 
and  from  political  veoen^n.    I  remain^  kc. 
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R?iv,  Ed.  Roberts  of  Dinbren,  Wales^ 

Lichfield,  Feb.  16, 1801. 

It  is  at  once  in  my  power  to  thank  you  for  your 
last  letter,  and  for  the  too  costly  pr^ent  erf  the  Din- 
bren  landscapes,  from  the  pencil  of  our  Britadi 
Claude.  Beaut^  they  snrefy  are,  ikoiMgh  I 
could  hav^  wished  them  of  more  identifjriiqp  re- 


lemblaitice^-^t  least  that  which  is  meaot  to  re- 
l^resent  my  dttrlin^  scene,  commaiKled  by  the  seat 
oti  the  terrace,  which  zones  your  hiU. 

Had  I  not  previously  known  what  I  had  to  ex* 
pect,  I  should  not  have  recognized  the  view« 
Those  rich  vallies  are  annihilated,  that,  from  the 
spot  in  which  the  Deva  emerges  on  the  sight,  in- 
tervene between  it  and  the  terminating  moun- 
tains. Alike  in  vain  do  we  look  for  that  fine  oh* 
ject,  the  Valle  Crucis  ruins,  which,*  in  the  real 
landscape,  are  seen  glimmering  through  the  woods. 
Then  the  banks  of  the  river  have  too  little  foliage; 
wad,  instead  of  frothing,  as  it  does,  through  its 
rocky  channel,  it  has,  in  this  picture,  a  grey, 
smooth  faintness,  like  plashes  of  rain-water  on  a 
common.  And  the  noble  mountains,  intersecting 
and  rising  one  above  another,  are  here  softened 
and  hazed  away  into  indistinctness. 

I  have,  it  is  true,  a  lover's  tenaciousness  about 
that  scene,  who  desires  nothing  so  much  as  per* 
feet  resemblance  to  the  form  he  adores. 

Assured  that  the  friendly  and  accomplished 
artist  had  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  make  thest 
views  complete,  I  trieclto  conceal  from  him  my 
want  of  consciousness,  as  1  gazed  upon  that  pic- 
ture, that  I  was  ideally  standing  on  the  Dinbren 
terrace,  with  the  sweep  of  vales  at  myiieet,  their 
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foaming  river,  and  the  gnmd  disorder  of  thoee 
mighty  mountains  which  cLose  the  prospect. 

Glover  must  not  know  that  these  his  admirable 

landscapes  have  encountered  the  fastidiousness  of 

a  too  precise,  too  vivid  recollection ;  or,  I  should 

rather  say,  one  of  them ;  for  the  other  is  Din- 

brepic,  though  rain*fraught  clouds  conceal  the 

Eglwseg  rocks  almost  entirely,  and  though  the 

bright  meads  and  dusky  copses  of  the  lovely^ 

though  narrow  valley,  between  your  house  and 

the  mountain  of  Castle-Dinas  Bran,  seem  melted 

into  each  other,  as  beneath  shroudii^  rains.    A 

very  picturesque  effect  is  produced  by  one  of  the 

clouds,  which  seems  in  the  act  of  rolling  over  the 

bosom  of  that  mountainous  cone ;  but  the  sky  is 

turbid  and  terrible  in  its  tempestuous  aspect. 

The  less  identified  view  has  the  softest  lights  of 
a  summer  evening  horizon,  whoi  the  sun  leaves 
his  last  smile  upon  the  hills. 

A  fine  farce  is  playing  id  the  senate ;  a  Ji^le^ 
of  which  the  blindest  idolaters  of  the  weak,  cre- 
dulous, and  cruel  administration,  now  acting  by 
their  journeymen,  seem  ashamed.  A  finesse  of 
meaner  and  more  treacliferous  cunning  no  time 
has  witnessed. 

If  the  king  bad  really  opposed  Mr  Pitt's  wishes 
respecting  catholic  emancipation,  be  would  have 
made  a  real,  not  a  mocjc  resignation ;  and  by  an 
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appedrance^  at  least,  of  honest  resentment,  have 
acquitted  himself  of  premeditated  treachery ;  but 
answering,  as  he  does,  for  the  persistence  of  his 
successor  in  the  system  which  has  ruined  diis 
nation,  he  puts  but  a  cobweb-veil  on  his  perfidy 
to  Ireland,  which  every  person  penetrates ;  even 
his  partizans  here  are  ofiering  wagers  that  he 
comes^  in  again  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  becoming  a  tool  to  this  despicable  business ; 
in  consenting  to  stand  forward  the  incompetent 
screen  of  Mr  Pitt's  low  and  perfidious  manoeuvres, 
Mr  Addington  acts  beneath  his  ovni  reputation, 
and  deprives  the  nation  of  all  rational  trust  in  his 
integrity. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  this  country,  that 
there  should  be  a  real  change  of  ministry ;  that 
those  should  be  called  into  power  and  action, 
who  have  uniformly  demonstrated  the  impolicy 
and  dangers  of  that  system,  which  blasted  our 
internal  interests ;  confiscated  our  property  in 
enormous  and  unprecedented  taxation ;  and  arm- 
ed every  nation  against  us.  To  its  truly  wise 
opposera  we  can  only  look  with  one  hope,  that  is 
not  insane,  for  rescue  from  our  present  perils,  and 
preservation  of  the  wreck,  which  yet  remains,  of 
British  prosperity ;  a  wreck  which  Mr  Pitt,  and 
his  subservient  senate,  have  made. 
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If  erer  a  mperinteiidiDg  PktmikBce  wrote  ^Bt- 
approbation  of  kumao  conduct  in  Age  broad  di»- 
racters  of  events,  it  has  inscribed  presomption, 
folly,  and  cruelty  on  this  war,  as  it  inscribed  in- 
justice and  tyranny  on  that  with  America.  From 
the  self-incurred  mischiefii  and  dangers  of  the 
American  war,  we  were  rescued  by  diose  iiriio 
had  uniformly  opposed  it.  From  the  fiEurj^reater 
mischiefs  and  dangers  of  this,  we  can  only  be  so 
rescued  now. 

I  doubt  whether  Lord  St  Vincent  will  accq>t 
the  post  which  the  newspapers  have  assigned  him. 
I  heard  his  entire  disapprobation  avowed,  last 
summer,  in  one  of  his  letters  concerning  the  per- 
sisting in  this  contest,  in  which  he  has  been  so 
gallantly  signalized.  It  is  not  likefy  ,Aat  he  will 
act  with  puppets  danced  ^m  die  Pittite  wms. 

All  your  eyes  will  be  opened  at  last ;  but,  I 
fear,  not  before  the  nation  is  irredeemably  ruined. 
Desperation  l^as  begun  its  work  m  our  little  city, 
from  my  infant  years,  till  within  these  riz  weeks, 
so  peaceful  and  secure.  Houses  are  broke  open, 
and  nightly  attempted.  The  deanery  has  heok 
robbed ;  and  five  ruffians  entered  the  chamber  of 
a  widow  lady^  a  iiiile  out  of  town.  Her  property 
'was  saved  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  her  maid- 
servant, who,  with  a  watchman's  rattle,  alarmed 


the  neighboiiriog  houses.  My  apprehensions  have 
caused  my  dresslDg-rootn  door  to  be  barricadoed 
like  a  jail,  with  bars  and  bolts.  Thus  do  we 
b^n  to  lose,  in  more  than  imaginary  ten'ors^  the 
quiet  of  our  curtained  sleep.    Adieu ! 
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Edward  Jerningham,  Esg. 

"  IJchJield,  Feb.  23,  1801. 

Indebted  to  you  for  two  most  gratifying  let- 
ters, the  delay  of  this  acknowledgment  can  only 
plead  excuse  from  the  bad  state  of  my  health.  It 
impedes  the  business  of  my  pen ;  it  is  at  war  with 
the  hope  of  longevity ;  but  away  with  fruitless' 
complaints  and  dismal  forebodings  ! 

Thank  you  for  mentioning  the  new  poetic  lite- 
rature. I  have  never  ^een  any  of  Sir  J.  B.  Bur- 
gess's verse.  You  tell  me  his  epic  poem  has  just 
emerged,  and  you  say — ^*  It  is  Ae  ton  to  com- 
ftiend  it,  though  nobody. reads  it,  because  it  is 

• 

written  in  the  Spenceric  stanza."  ITiere  is  no  true 
^te  in  sucli  idle  fastidiousness.  It  has,  in  the 
present  instance,  been  caught  from  the  prejudiced 
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pages  of  Johnson's  lives.  I  recollect  diat,  in 
tfaem^  the  Groliah  lays  a  broad  heavy  paw  upon 
that  form  of  verse.  Infinite  misdiief  is  done  to 
science  of  every  sort^  by  the  often  irrational  dog- 
mas of  people  of  high  ability. 

One  of  the  most  justly  admired  of  our  modem 
poems,  the  Minstrel,  is  written  in  the  Spenceric 
stanza,  which,  without  narrative,  can  interest^  and, 
without  exciting  the  passions,  can  charm.  No 
inevitable  weariness,  surely,  attaches  to  an  order 
of  verse,  through  which  such  triumph  has  been 
attained.  The  Minstrel  is  certainly  not  of  epic 
length ;  yet  it  is  seldom  that  we  read,  at  one  rit^ 
ting,  more  lines  of  an  epic  poem  than  are  con^ 
tained  in  tlie  two  books  of  the  Minstrel.  That, 
with  all  its  genius  and  exhaustless  fismcy,  the 
Fairy  Queen  tires  our  attenticm  is  certain ;  but  it 
is  of  the  eternal  allegories,  not  of  the  measure 
that  we  are  weary. 

Oberon  is  written  in  that  measure,  and,  though 
a  translation,  a  sort  of  epic,  and  certainly  of  epic 
length,  has  had  very  general  reading,  and  may 
boast  an  everybody  against  Sir  J.  B.  Burgess's 
nobody — ^but  perhaps  you  will  slily  say,  the  vo- 
luptuous descriptions  made  the  eveiybody  for 
Oberon. 

I  have  been  amused  by  the  gnat-strainers  and 
eapiel-swallowers  (who  read  a  little  poetiy  now 
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and  then)  praising  and  recommending  Oberon  to' 
the  perusal  of  their  associates,  while  they  abuse- 
Darwin's  charming  Loves  of  the  Planter  for  their 
licentiousness.  They  confess  delight  in  exploring 
the  human  Harem  of  Wieland^  and  his  translator, 
and  turn  away,  with  holy  decency,  from  the  ena- 
moured pleasures,  when  they  laugh  and  frolic  in  a 
blossom's  bell. 

I  am  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  Sir  J* 
JB.  Burgess ;  but,  as  to  Cumberland's  Calvary,  I 
could  not  read  it  through ;  and  in  an  epic,  from 
the  smooth  pen  of  the  present  laur^te,  I  have  no 
confidence.  There  is  not  strength  in  his  wing  for 
8ucb  a  soaring.  Mr  Cottle's  Alfred  has  not  reach 
cfd  us,  nor  have  I  seen  any  thing  he  has  writtem. 

Southey's  Joan  d'Arc  is  the  best  epic  I  have 
read  since  Milton's,  though  from  the  imagination 
of  a  then  scarce  bearded  stripling.  Its  design  is 
exceptionable,  but  the  stamp  of  genius  is  upon 
it.  I  inclose  a  philippic  of  mine  upon  its  ten- 
dency. The  lines  ran  off  from  my  pen  after 
first  perusing  the  poem,  and  formed  a  literal  im- 
promptu. 

But  to  return,  for  an  instant,  to  metre-rpreju- 
dices.  They  are  morbid  tbiqg9*  Surely  no 
people  of  true  and  vivid  taste  for  that  charming 
^ience,  will  ever  dislike  a  work  of  real  genius  on 
account  of  the  metrical  form  it  wears.    Such 
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hectic  <$»likc8  live  only  widi  the  Vamlbves''^  of 
verse? 

Itbas  heen  snd^  '^  that  form  of  govemmeiit  is 
best,  ^bich  is  best  admiiiistered.''  So  it  wmj  be 
said  of  poetry : — that  order  of  verse  is  best  in 
which  nost  poetry  is  found.  The  stan^  has  <»e 
advantage  ovw  the  heroic  couplet^  or  even  bhmli^ 
verse ;  which  last,  abstractedly  considered,  is  per^ 
haps  the  best  vehicle  for  poetic  ideas ;  viz.  diat 
^e  stanza  enables  the  memory  more  easily  to  re^ 
tain  those  detached  parts  which  tamy  be  of  pro- 
mment  beairty. 

I  did  not  mean  to  express,  as  from  myself,  the 
slightest  doubt  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtpn's  fiiith  in  the 
Christian  rel%ion  ;-^nothing  more  fhan  my  sur* 
prise  ^at  a  prelate,  of  some  eminence,  should  en- 
tertain and  avow  an  idea  so  injurioiis  to  that  great 
man ;  so*  contradictory  to  the  received  opinion  | 
so  mortifying  to  believers ;  ^  gratifj^g  to  infi*- 
dels.  Whitaker's  book,  which  you  say  expresses 
the  same  belief,  I  have  not  seen. 

If  any  words  of  min^  were  so  unfaithfol  to  my 
sentiments,  as  to  induce  your  declaration  of  an  up*; 
right  intention  in  the  composition  of  your  interest- 
ing and  eloquent  treatise,  and  in  the  publication 

*  Yainlore,  a  ^stidioas  inatnorato  iD  CoDgreve'a  comedy  of 
^  Old  Badidot.-T-i9. 


of 'TOUT  sdectioiui,  I  diflclaiin  them  utterly.  I 
m^t  you  in  the  lists  as  knights  used  to  meet  eachu 
othervin  the  tournament^ — ^nothing  doubtkig  your 
skill  in  the  contest  or  your  perfect  honour.  What 
appeared  to  me  partiality  to  foreigners  m  your 
tect^  induced  me  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  for  the 
talents  of  my  coifntrymen.  You  support  your 
prefer^ice  of  Bossuet  to  our  best  English  ser- 
mon-writers  with  so  much  beautiful  writing,  and 
with  so  many  just  observations^  diat  I  dare  be** 
Keve  our  men  of  genius  in  that  line  may  improve 
by  your  documents ;  though  all  which  I  think  the 
dull  drones  of  divinity  will  get  by  you  is-^the 
laugh  of  their  congregation.  You  imp  the  wings 
of  the  eagles ;  but,  in  hustling  Up  the  owls,  I  think 
the  sun^  at  which  you  point,  may  blind  them  won 
liilly.  Many  a  doughty  doctor,  and  many  m 
pompous  prelate,  .will  be  found  jn  the  latter 
class. 

What  you  tell  me  about  the  exclusion  of  com- 
positions by  English  masters  from  the  high-life 
concerts,  only  proves  that  the  same  infatuation 
prevails  in  that  science  anaongst  our  great  people, 
as  in  poetry  amongst  our  academicians.  It  is 
the  English  mania  to  prefer  the  productions  of 
foreigners  to  those  of  bur  own  country.  I  see 
you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  com- 
positions in  musici  whiqh  exist  for  the  honour  of 
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England*  You  have  had  no  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing them,  bamshed  as  they  dully  are  from  the 
£uhionable  concerts*  So  was  Shak^peare  ba* 
nisbed  our  stage  from  the  gay  Gkdlic  reign  of 
CSiarles  the  Second^  till  the  talents  and  resolution 
of  Grarrick  restored  him*  So  have  been,  and  so 
stfll  are,  the  great  English  poets  from  our  univer- 
gitiesy  to  the  infinite  detriment  of  the  understand- 
ing and  taste  of  our  students,  since  superior  to  the 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Tuscan  bmrds,  are  the  bards 
of  Britam,  ii|  every  line  but  of  the  epic,  and  even 
there  our  Milton  equals  Homer,  and  transcends^ 
Vifgil*  The  good  Lord  Littleton,  to  the  honour, 
both  of  his  head  and  heart,  had  patriot  taste 
in  the  science  he  cultivated,  as  the  following  linea 
from  his  wildly  beautiful  Monody  on  his  Lucy 
evince: 

^  With  yoa*  she  search^  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome; 

And  aU  tint  io  her  latest  dayi, 

To  emulate  her  ancieiit  praiie, 
Italia'a  ba|^y  Kemns  coii!d  produce; 

And  what  the  Gallic  fire. 

Bright  sparkling,  coold  inspire. 
By  all  the  graces  tempered  and  refinM ; 

Or  nHiat  hi  Britain's  isle 

Most  favour'd  with  yoor  smile, 

The  powers  of  reason  and  of  fiincy  join'd 

7*0  full  perfection  have  conspir'd  to  nose.*^ 


^■^ 


*  The  Moses. 
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1  hope  you,  iivho  are  of  the  elect,  will,  ajt  least, 
with  Lord  Lyttleton,  subscribe  to  that  pr/efeiv 
ence. 

A  few  words  more  on  the  subject  of  music—^ 
However  weak  a  single  exception,  or  even  two  or 
•three  exceptions,  may  be  to  obviate  what  is  given 
fus  as  a  general  rule,  yet  surely  exceptions,  numer^ 
•ouB  as  those  I  brought  in  my  former  letter,  and 
^hich  are  yet.only  a  small  portion  of  what  exist,, 
may  render  its   validity  at    least  questionable^^ 
Probably  you  have  never  heard  the  beautiful  pas- 
sages in  Ossian,  which  are  set  as  glees  by  Calcot^ 
since  you  say  you  have  not  heard,  at  the  fine 
people's  concerts,  these  ten  years,  a  single  glee 
composed  by  an  !^glishman.     O  folly  and  a0ec-> 
tation,  how  wide  is  your  dominion !    The  Ossi^ 
anic  glees  are  ravishing ;  and,  above  all  their  bre* 
thren, 

^  Peace  to  the  ^ank  of  tlie  heroes  I " 

is  most  ravishing.    I  confess  the  beauty  of  Con- 
verso* 


^  When  aU  alane  my  pretty  love  -was  playing^* 

but  Morley  has  several,  in  exactly  the  same  style, 
and  of  equal  charm.     I  would  answer  for  pro^ 
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4liiciii^  an  btuidred  gleet  f rcmi  mj  own  recdte^ 
tioDy  all  by  EagliilMncn,  and  all  of  original  nao- 
lody  and  correct  harmony. 
>  Wben  I  was  a  girl,  it  was  dM  bullion  for  the 
"fine  people  to  abuse  Handel  as  beafy,  coarse,  and 
tireooBie.  Onr  king,  by  instituting  the  ceouae- 
Aontioas,  rescned  his  ftme.  If  I  was  Prince  of 
Wales,  I  would  give  concerts,  from  which  ew&j 
ioreign  composition  should  be  interdicted ;  and 
{lees  should  be  performed  there,  that  must  awdi^en 
the  cold  dead  ear  of  prejudice  itoelf  into  life  imd 
-aithiisiasm*  But  it  is  time  to  close  my  contro- 
versy, for  the  clock  has  struck  that  hour  which 
Bums,  with  equal  humour  and  fancy,  calls  the 
key-stone  of  night's  black  arch.    Addio ! 
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Mrs  Childbbs  of  Yorkshire. 

Lichfield,  April  29,  1801. 

Ah,  my  friend,  I  have  a  sad  account  to  give 
you  of  my  situation,  and  of  my  hopes  of  ever 
^being  able  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  Ciant- 
^y*    Toqt  much  reason  .have  I  to  apprehend  a 
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total  Iocs  of  all  dbilk;  to  travel.    You  know  that 
the  strength  of  my  youth  was  blighted  by  die  ao* 
eident  which  broke  die  patella  of  my  right  kne^ 
though  I  obtained  the  power  of  walking  on  even 
groiuKJ^  without  perceptible  lameness  ;  but  I  re*^ 
BuuBedy  dirough  'life,  subject  lo  the  constantly 
unpending  danger  of  fallkig.     Frequent  have  been 
diose  foils,  producing,  temporary  pain  and  con*^ 
finemdnty  but  generally  a  few  day»  restored  me  to 
the  i»9ual  level  of  my,  at  best,  feeble  exertion. 
On  Ae  £7th  of  last  month,  deceived  by  an  imper- 
fect moonlight,  i  fell  with  violence  down  steps 
kito  the  street,  after  paying  an  evening   visit; 
Then,  alas  !  it  was,  that  I  so  violently  sprained  the 
muscles  and  tendons  of  my,  till  then,  uninjured 
left  knee,  as  to  reduce  it  to  im  equal  degree  of 
weakness  with  that  which  is  broken.     Unable  to 
stand,  I  was  carried  by  two  men  from  my  sedaft 
to  my  bed ;  which  my  smrgeoa  ordered  I  should 
not  leave  till  the  swelling  aiKl  discoloration  sub<^ 
sided.     He  flattered  me  diat,  since  nothmg  was 
absolutely  broken,  a  fortnight  or  diree  weeks  would 
repair  the  mischief.     When,  at  the  four  days  ex- 
piration, 1  was  got  up,  I  found  I  had  utteriy  lo^ 
aU  power  of  rising  from  my  bed,  or  chair,  eveil 
though  a  very  high  one,  without  the  assistance  of 
two  people ;  and  also  of  ascending  or  descendbg 
atau*s«    Hitherto  time,  in  whose  name  laviA  pro^ 


^ 
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mM8  wete  mMle  me  by  die  fiicnlty,  hat  dotie 
nothing  towards  the  restoratioii  of  diat  power, 
Aoagh  I  can  walk,  with  a  aennaif  s  arm,  through 
Ihe  range  of  those  fortunately  hurge  and  aity  rooms^ 
which  are  level  with  my  bedHJiamber  and  dres- 
nng-room.  Thus  I  contrive,  by  a  ^barter  of  an 
hour  at  a  time,  to  walk  my  allotted  two  miles 
every  day,  though  I  have,  not  attempted  to  go 
down  stairs.  These  fresh  vernal  breezes  from  the 
cathedral  area,  in  die  south  and  west  front  of  my 
house,  and  from  the  valley  to  the  east,  and  from  die 
gende  hills  to  die  nordi,refiesh  me  as  I  walk«  I 
have  pain,  but,  thank  God,  it  is  not  violent. 
Some  attached  friends,  and  many  social  nei|^ 
hours,  cheer  my  confinement* 

Hopeless  and  helpless  imprisonment  is  a  me-» 
lancholy  thing,  however  mit^ted.  To  me  it 
must  preclude  many  circumstances  material  to  my 
health,  and  precious  to  my  wishes.  I  have  chronic 
maladies,  which  oftep  require  Buxton  waters  and 
coast  residence.  If  this  last  injury  should,  as  I 
have  a  deep  conviction  that  it  will,  prove  irrepar- 
able, I  shall  not  dare  to  travel ;  and  in  die  loss  of 
local  freedom,  vanish  my  hopes  of  seeing  you  at 
Candey,  or  of  meeting  you  where  we  have  twice 
met,  living,  during  happy  wedLS,  in  daily  inter- 
course, confidential,  affectionate,  and  literary : — 
i^d  then  there  is  dear  Mrs  Roberts,  and  her 
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cbarmiiig  neighbours.  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and 
Mito  Ponsonby,  at  v^hose  Arcadian  court  it  was  so 
much  my  delight  to  pay  my  vows  of  amity! 
Those  I  mu^t  never  more  behold^  if  my  present 
deprived  state  of  limbs  continues ;  for  Mrs  Ro- 
berts, totally  crippled,  cannot  travel,  and  the 
Ladies  of  the  Cambrian  valley  will  not. 

Within  these  last  twelve  years,  my  constituUon 
has  struggled  with  various  maladies,  but  under 
them  I  always  hoped  relief,  and  often,  through  the 
goodness  of  God,  obtained  it.  Now  a  deep  in- 
ternal conviction  of  life-long  imbecility  sickens  at 
my  heart,  and  withers  the  energy  of  my  mind, 
-—while  the  gloom  of  apprehension,  more  than 
selfish,  often  darkens  my  spirit.  The  oldest,  the 
most  esteemed,  the  most  valued  of  my  friends^ 
finds  his  long-precarious  health  more  frequently 
assailed  by  nervous  malady,  beneath  which  his^ 
strength  and  cheerfulness  decline.  I  will  not 
apologize  for  this  exuberance  of  wailful  egotism, 
but  rest  it  securely  on  your  sympathy. 

I  am  soothed  by  your  warm  encomiums  on  my 
letters  to  Mr  Jemingham^,  on  the  subject  of 
pulpit  oratory,  and  by  the  desire  you  express  to 
hear  or  see  those  sermons  of  mine,  of  which  they 

*  Printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazinefor  Febmaiy,  March, 
and  April.— S. 
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ffiflike  nentioli.  If  ever  I  thraid  be  hiq[^eiiQii|^ 
lo  converse  wHh  yoa  agam  personally^  joa  shall 
hw  or  read  tbem.  Tben  Aall  I  feel  my  lieait 
eheered  byyour  sweet  aflectiofeate  soules^  and  my 
nnid  basking  in  those  eye-beams  of  intelUgence^ 
sentiment,  and  taste,  wUcb  ewianale  from  a  spint 
so  pure  and  enUghtened. 

Widi  what  animated  serenity  does  your  last  let- 
ter describe  die  confcMts  of  rendering  dl  diepww 
poses  of  life  suborcbiate  to  religious  MA  and 
obedience.     Dear  angelic  friend,  bow  fiappy  warn 
you  in  having  thus  lUsciplined  your  mind  and 
heart !    My  muse  once  drew  t  pictune  of  such  il 
mind  and  hear^  unconscious  then  of  its  perfect 
prototype  in  you.    I  allude  to  the  siitj-sixth  of 
my  published  sonnets.     It  was  written  many  yeartf 
before  I  knew  Mrs  Childers,  ere  ought  of  lier 
v^as  present  to  my  memoiy,  'hejood  a  mere  «ye- 
deep  impression  of  youAful  beauty  and  deganoe 
in  the  form  of  Miss  Sally  Fowler,  when  twice, 
and  ill  public  company,  we  met  in  the  gay  years 
of  vkgin  bloom.    They  are  flown — ^but  that  is  na 
subject  of  regret  to  you, 

**  Whose  yesterdays  look  backward  with  a  smile, 
Not^  like  the  PardiiaD,  wound  yoa  as  they  fly." 

The  wish  that  I  would  translate  your  favourite 

19 
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f  oem  of  Racine's,  bis  Sur  le  Religion,  yet  Ibgers 
on  your  pen.     Ah !   I  shall  never  again  have 
spirits  to  attempt  a  new  poetic  task ;  and,  besides, 
you  have  heard  me  express  my  accordance  with 
Dr  Johnson's  opinion,  that  moral  precepts,  reli- 
gious hopes,  and  pions  ejaculations,  have  a  better 
^bct  when  they  naturally  arise  out  of  lighter  sub- 
jects m  poetry,  than  when  they  form  its  professed 
and  esclusive  theme.    I  trust  my  publications  are 
not  destitute  of  such  precepts,  hopes,  and  aspira- 
tions. Mj  sonnets  have  been  publickly  praised  for 
having  liberally  involved  them. 

Then^  surely,  there  is  no  want  of  religious 
poetry  in  our  language.  Has  Racine  enforced 
any  maxims,  imparted  any  hopes,  any  incentives 
to  piety,  any  warnings  to  guilt,  which  may  not  be 
found  in  Milton,  Young,  and  Cowper  i — or  has 
he  illustrated  them  with  powers  of  imagination 
superior  to  theirs  i  If  not,  a  translation  of  his 
work,  however  spirited,  would  be  superfluous. 
What  lover  of  poesy,  whose  taste  is  rightly  tem- 
pered, would  choose  to  drink  the  waters  of  life 
from  an  under  current,  sluiced  off  from  a  Gallic 
fountain  of  papal  faith,  when  they  might  draw 
them  from  their  purer  source  in  protestant  prin- 
ciples and  British  genius ! 

[  confess  that  opinions  may  be  found  in  God- 
win's writings,  which  deserve  severe  censure  ;— 

VOL.  V.  A  a 
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but  then,  surely^'diere  is  so  much  trutfay  importflHtto 
tbe  morality,  the  justice,  and  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, on  his  highly  ingenious  pages,  that  the  unpre- 
judiced reader  would  be  sorry  to  see  diem  fall  mto 
indiscriminate  reprobation.  St  Leon  has  a  noUe 
moral,  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ;  and  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  jaundiced  eye  of  prejudice 
only  can  espy  evil  tendency  in  any  part  of  dial 
fine  composition.  I  know  our  public  critics 
abuse  it  mih  the  same  violence  with  which  they 
stigmatized  his  really  exceptionable  writings.— 
They  are  of  that  very  numerous  class  who,  hav- 
ing once  detected  a  vniter  in  error,  conclude  every 
thing  he  writes  must  be  erroneous.  They  know 
not  how  to  separate  the  dross  from  the  gold. 

Our  great  and  truly  religious  poet,  Milton, 
published  in  defence  of  regicidism,  under  certain 
provoOiition  given  by  a  monarch  to  his  people ; 
such  provocation  as  Charles  the  First  certainly 
gave;  and  he  publLohed  also  a  defence  of  con- 
jugal repudiation  for  causes  of  temper  solely,  and 
asserted  tbe  husband's  right  to  marry  again  where 
the  wife  had  violated  her  vow  of  obedience.  On 
the  ground  of  tliose  two  publications,  he  was  al* 
most  universally  condemned  as  an*  impious  and 
immoral  writer,  and  his  glorious  poetry  sunk  into 
neglect  and  disrepute  during  seventy-five  years. 
Dr  Johnson,  even  in  those  later  days,  could  not 
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^ake  off  that  prejudice  against  Milton's  inten^ 
tionsy  goodness  of  heart,  and  pie^,  which  had  dis- 
appeared fi:om  every  other  mind; 

Adieu!  Say  kind  things  in  your  domestic 
cm;Ie  for  the  poor  prisoner,  who  now  commits  to 
your  indulgent  patience  her  sighs  for  the  loss  of 
local  liberty.  Let  me  have  your  prayers  for  the 
festoration  of  my  injured  limb,  and  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  my  spirit  under  all  the  chastisements  of 
Heaven* 


LETTER  LXIV. 

Rev.  R.  Fellowes. 

Lic^ld,  June  I,  1801. 

Frequent  ill  health,  and  a  severe  personal  ac- 
cident, threatening  to  prove  an  in<5urable  maim^ 
has  kept  me  long  silent  to  a  letter^  in  whose  nar- 
row bounds  much  ingenuity  and  just  poetic  taste 
are  contained ;  but  it  speaks  of  unfitness  for  com* 
pany,  from  mental  business  and  depressed  spirits. 
Intellectual  energy  and  heart-sick  dejection  are 
seldom  compatible^  except  under  the  goad  of  in^ 
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perions  neeettHy.^  Skiee  j^fa  wrote  tbat.letter,  I 
lio|>eyoti  have  experieiiced  Ibe  MmI  paW^of  esK 
ployment  to  banish  care  add  dispel  wxtitty  $  eoi- 
ployment  so  worthy  of  yoior  talents,  yolv  hearty 
and  your  literary  faine,  over  whidi  die  absnrd  and 
gromdlesi  oebmtes  of  to^ions  iifgaWf  have  cast 
no  enduring  dond. 

Swk  and  so  lu|^  i^  niy  esteem  for  your  geniiis 
and  yonr  jadgnient^  that  I  fed  a  certain  pride  and 
triumph  of  mind,  whenever  my  opinions,  rdigioii^ 
moral,  or  literacy,  are  sanctioned  by  your  coinci- 
dence. You  demonstrate,  in  the  letter  before 
me,  the  justice  of  my  favourite  assertion  concern- 
ing the  superiority  of  Gray  to  Pindar,  as  a  lyric 
poet;  and  you  establish  it  on  the  eternal  im- 
mutable principles  of  trudi  and  reason.  When, 
through  the  warp  of  prejudice,  Taste  forsakes 
them,  as  she  sometimes  does,  even  in  the  strongest 
mbds,  ^he  mint  substttut^  declamation  for  analy- 
tic compariscm,  and  verbal  partialityi  with  its  false 
l^hts,  for  the  due  perception  of  those  intrinac 
graces,  iti  which  the  imi^ination  delights,  and 
which  the  understanding  hallows. 
.  I  think  myself  h%hly  honoured  by  your  purpose 
of  mentioning  me  favourably  in  the  notes  to  your 
next  publication*  Praise  from  such  a  pen  is 
fame. 
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Yourdomiciliary  allegory  for  the  Night  Thoughts 
asd  the  Task|  charms  me.  It  is  exquisitely 
imagined. 

Haw  curious  it  is  that  Dr  Young,  whose  great 
work  is  BO  deeply  sombre,  should  hare  been  al- 
ways cheerful  and  often  jocund  in  conversation, 

^  A  br^w  Ji9liite^  ««4  eyer4aiighing  eye ;  ** 

while  Cowper,  in  die  production  by  which  he  can 
•alone  be  colisidared  as  a  poet  of  eminence,  amidst 
satire  no  less  severely  serious,  courts  his  Penates 
willi  absolute  sunshine  of  spirit,  though  it  is  well 
faiown  that  his  bosom  was,  during  loug  periods, 
a  very  Erebus.  Its  darkness  is  visible  in  his 
ihyme  compositions,  which,  as  poetry,  are  such 
very  moderate  performances. 

Still  does  it  appear  to  me,  that  the  very  luxury 
of  mental  contentment  is  the  master-tint  of  the 
Task.  It  is  trjy^e  its  second  book  opens  beneath 
a  cloud  of  misanthropy;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  spread  by  just  reflection  on  the  cruelty  of 
man  to  his  species,  and  to  be  wholly  unmixed 
with  self^lissftbfaction.  Should  you  favour  me 
with  another  letter,  I  will  thank  you  to  point  out 
those  passages  in  the  Task,  which  suggested  your 
idea  of  '^  the  breaking  or  broken  heart  of  its  au« 
thor.'' 
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I  must  obsenre  to  you,  that  tbe  Vvma^s  Boy 
grows  upon  me  in  its  mtural  and  interestii^  graces. 
I  am  ashamed  of  having  spoken  to  you  so  cddfy 
on  its  subject,  after  an  hasty  perusal,  beneath  die 
spleen  and  disappointaMot  which  Cajpd  LoASi 
absurd  preface  had  excited.  He  tan^  ne  to 
expect  a  second  Chatterton  in  the  magnitude  of 
genius.  .  But  I  was  a  greater  fool  than  he,  for 
suffering  him  so  to  mislead  my  expectations,  since 
I  ought  to  have  been  warned  by  the  spectmens 
contauied  in  that  prefoce,  of  Bloomfield's  ballads 
and  blank  verse,  which  I  still  think  very  poor 
samples,  though  the  editor  extok  them  as  firsl- 
rate  lines.  But  I  now  estimate  his  greater  woA, 
the  Farmer  8  Boy,  as  on  a  level  vrith  Refers' 
Pleasures  of  Memory ;  and  consider  each  as  being 
amongst  poetic  compositions,  what  green  is 
amongst  colours ;  that  they  have  not  the  richness 
of  tbe  golden  yellow,  die  splendour  of  red,  the 
elegance  of  pmk  and  azure,  the  spirit  of  scarlet, 
or  the  grandeur  of  purple,  but  are  of  tiiat  hue  on 
which  tbe  eye  delights  to  dwell,  which  is  lively 
without  gaiety,  and  serious  without  melancholy* 

I  am  delighted  with  Dr  Parr's  SfHttal  sermon, 
and  its  admirable  notes.  How  luminously,  in  the 
former,  does  he  reason  and  distinguish  between 
the  virtuous  degree,  and  the  unamiable  extreme 
of  individual  or  relative,  patriot,  or  religious  b^ 

10 
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sevoleDOe ;  and  of  that  uniTersal  love  and  charity 
which  extend  to  the  whole  speeds.    Incontro- 
vertibly  does  he  prove,  that  true  virtue  can  only 
exist  by  the  union  of  those  principles^  or  rather  by 
the  natural  growth  of  the  latter  out  of  the  former ; 
that  to  endeavour  to  disroot  the  limited  philan- 
thropy,  to  perfect  that  which  is  illimitable^  is  but 
to  produce  a  pharisaic  semblance  of  unreal  good- 
.  ness.     He  shews,  and  he  convinces  us,  that  such 
semblance  is  more  hostile  to  true  worth   than 
bigotry.     O !  surely,  in  the  formation  of  excel- 
lence, the  two  principles  are  one  and  indivisible, 
as  faith  and  works  in  true  Christianity. 

How  worthy  of  Dr  Parr's  clear  head  and  warm 
h^rt,  is  his  generous  defence  of  your  vnritings 
from  the  irrational,  illiberal  Calvinistic  censures 
of  the  British  Critic,  and  its  echoers  in  other  ano« 
nymoiis  publications.  They,  who  do  not  per- 
ceive the  fidelity  and  beauty  of  your  picture  of 
Christiani^,  must  love  darkness  rather  tlian  light; 
the  horrid  dreams  of  fanaticism  rather  than  the 
reasonable  claims  and  genuine  duties  of  our  mild 
religion. 

It  was  by  such  demonizing  of  Dei^  that  the 
gloomy  sect  overthrew  the  noble  mind  of  Cowper. 
By  the  way,  what  a  strange  absurd  sermon  hat 
l^^en  published,  as  a  funeral  oration  on  that  di%* 
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tiogoisbecl  mfortuoKle  !*4-«makkig  crad  diafitif  of 
-die  horrid  particnlara  of  Us  ioMttit^,  of«r  wUdi 
good  sense,  compasBion,  asd  piety  would  shudder 
and  draw  a  Teil.  Tliis  sermonizer  speaks  of  die 
terrible  ravii^  he  specifico  as  unh^py  mistakes 
^f  opinion  merely ;  afieds  to  account  for  theoi, 
md  to  warn  and  to  guard  the  minds  of  odmr  re- 
ligions people  from  sumlar  miscoDceplioiis.  Un- 
feeling discloser  of  the  secrets  of  that  prison-bousey 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  thy  school,  keredftary 
cursedness,  and  the  imate  damaability  of  human 
frailty,  bad  probably  shut  his  soid,  why  dost 
thou  not  r^iair  to  Bedlam  for  other  portvaia  of 
religious  phrenzy,  to  die  unquenchable  fires  of 
which,  in  all  likelihood,  the  tenets  of  teatimn 
had  laid  die  train  i  Thou  mightest,  with  equal 
propriety,  warn  and  moraKze  upon  them,  as  if  the 
wretched  originals  were  reasonable  beings,  oidy 
with  erroneous  opinions  I 

In  Dt  Piut's  list  of  ihe  Kterary  characters  of 
Camtnidge,  I  confess  myself  disappointed  not  to 
fed  my  dear  fether^s  muBK>  Surely  he  had  better 
pretensions  to  that  honour  dian  his  namesdce^ 
Mr  William  Seward;  that  cM  compter  of 
scraps  of  hittery,  freqyendy  without  much  mterest 
IB  diemselves,  and  always  widiout  any  felicity  of 
iBtro<taction  or  nairation.    My  fadier,  educated 
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at  Westminster  school,  and  Fdlow  of  St  John's, 
Cambridgei  is  known  to  the  learned  world  as  the 
chief  editor,  though  in  concert  with  Mr  Simp- 
son, of  the  best  editiqn  extant  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  numerous  and  admirable  dramas.    The 
ku^e  collectioh  of  notes  to  diat  work  is  almost 
exclusively  my  father's,  as  also  the  excellent  pre- 
face.   They  abound  in  highly  ingenious  emenda- 
tion, and  in  just  criticism.     His  learned  and  able 
tract,  the  Conformity  between  Popery  and  Pa- 
ganism, bad  -great  celdbration  in  its  day  ;  nor  less 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  were  several 
of  his  occasional  sermons,  which  passed  die  press. 
There  are  sweet  little  poems  of  his  in  Dodsley's 
Miscellany.    Their  author  was  well  understood 
at  the  time  that  'work  appeared,  though,  by  mis^ 
take,  his  name  was  not  inserted.     His  eulogium 
en  Shakespeare  is  amongst  the  number  of  those 
vei'ses,  and  entitled,  On  seeing  Shakespeare's  Mo- 
nument at  Stratford  upon  Avon.    They  are  given 
correctly,  in  the  first  edition  of  those  volumes ;  in 
later  ones  there  is  a  word  most  ridiculously  alter- 
ed i^  the  printers.     I  suppose  they  thought  it  a 
nice  improvement  to  substitute  a  perfect  for  an 
imperfect  rhyme,  at  the  utter  expence  of  the  sense 
and  unity  of  the  metaphor — thus : 
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^  Nor  yet  urifiD'd  Hm  Bfeooian  ttnwiy 
Hie  Britiih  eag|e  end  tlie  Vmtam  iwan 
Tower  equal  heiglits.** 

Tbey  haTe  changed  swan  to  twain. 

I  do  OQt  think  myself  partial  in  bdieving  those 
verses  the  most  spirited  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
our  immprtal  dramadst  which  I  have  seen,  not 
evep  exc^ptipg  Miltop's  epitaph  upon  him.  It 
gqeyes  me  that  my  father^s  memory  should  pass 
witl^oiit  itf  fwne  from  the  Osnan  of  oratorio 
prfuse,  who  strii^  his  ncred  harp  and  applanave 
lyre  beneath  the  bowers  of  Hatton. 

{  inclpse  thfee  of  my  songs^  and  flatter  mysdf 
you  will  find  the  imagery  and  turn  of  thought  ori- 
gipfd  in  all.  Mr  H^yley  has  often  praised  ray 
sof^rwritipg.  Translations  and  paraphrases  ex- 
Gept(^  I  l^ive  i|lways  destroyed  every  little  pro- 
duGtioii  of  my  own,  if,  on  revising  it,  after  the  ef^ 
fervescence  of  cpipppsition  had  subsided,  I  could 
i^ot  $nd  that  it  contained  somethimf.  original, 
«ith(sr  in  the  thoughts  themselves,  or  in  their  com- 
bination. I  wfu  gnitified  about  the  first  of  these 
three  songs  by  a  Ifuiy  having  written  to  H.  White 
Irom  listen,  aqd  observed  that  she  found  her  op- 
pressed sense  of  the  sultry  climate  soothed  and 
beguiled  by  repeating,  twenty  times  a-day,  that 
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Imllad*,  a  c^jr  of  vrlnch  I  bad  giveo  her  a  year 
before  flbfi  left  England.  To  be  sure  Shake- 
flpeaie*^  .exclamation  questions  the  power  of  such 
sort  of  comfort : 

*^  0 1  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frostj  Caiicasus !  ** 

but  then  a  Sirocco  wind  on  the  banks  of  theTagus 
and  actual  cautery  are  two  things.     Adieu  ! 
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Miss  Stevens  of  Milton,  Derbyshire. 

Lichfield,  June  3,  1801. 

Your  request  does  me  honour^  and  it  would 
be  an  heartfelt  satisfaction,  could  I  prove  iustru* 
inental  to  the  preserved  remembrance  of  talents 
and  virtues,  whose  sudden  terrestrial  extinction 
cost  me  many  sighs. 

Your  brother's  poetic  genius  hw  more  thaa 


*  Song  of  a  Northern  Lover.    AH  the  hnageiy  is  that  of  a 
«oId  and  moontainons  coontiy  in  winter. — S, 
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once  thrown  public  lustre  on  my  compoflhioos, 
by  the  utmost  el^ance  of  classic  encomiura. 

The  track  of  epitaph  is  $o  beatra,  diat  we  fi^cl 
it  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  crop  <nie  fresh  fl<»et 
for  the  shrine  of  departed  worth.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  limited  number  of  lines,  necessarily  so 
narrow,  increases  the  difficulty.  The  following 
lines,  however,  were  literally  an  impromptu, 
written  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  re- 
ceipt and  perusal  of  your  letter.  They  were  laid 
by,  without  examination,  during  some  days,  that  I 
might  correct  and  improve  them,  'after  the  effer- 
vescence of  composition  had  subsided,  and  when, 
having  forgotten  them,  I  could  perceive  their 
merit  or  demerits  as  plainly  as  if  they  had  been 
written  by  another  person. 

Thus  premising,  shall  I  confess  that  I  think 
they  would  have  pleased  me  as  the  production  of 
a  stranger ;  and  that,  upon  repeated  consideration, 
I  know  not  how  to  mend  tbem.  The  fourth  Jine 
is  picture,  and  not  coldly  copied  firom  anothei^s 
canvas.  If,  however,  these  lines  should  contain 
any  thing  which  you,  or  other  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, desire  should  be  altered,  I  will  endeavour 
to  make  them  more  what  you  would  choose  to 
see  inscribed  upon  so  dear  a  shrine. 

X  could  wish  them  to  be  shewn  to  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  before  they  are  either  altered  or  put  on 
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the  MoDUtiieiit.  His  great  talents,  aad  frientdship 
for  your  lati^  brother^  make  the  sanctioti  of  his 
approbation  desirable  to  me,  or  w^uld  give 
w^^t  t6  any  ofegections  which  he  might  have  the 
goodeess  to  ccMnmimicate. 
I  remain,  Madam,  &>c. 


EPITAI^H  ON  f  AB  BEV.  VTILLIAM  BAQSHAW 

STEVENS. 

READESy  if  thee  each  sacred  worth  inspires. 
The  patriot's  ardour,  and  the  poet's  fires ; 
Unsullied  honoar ;  fiiendship's  generous  glow; 
Sky-pointmg  hope,  that  smiles  on  finite  woe  ; 
Sadi  Stereos  was,  and  thy  congenial  tear 
Drops  on  the  schohir — bard^— and  Christian's  bier," 
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Thomas  Park,  Esg. 

Lichfield,  June  10,  1801. 

Since  I  hav^  never  seen  you  claiming  for  the 
gentle,  the  engaging,  and  self-enlightened  Bloom- 
field,  the  very  highest  poetic  ground,  there  is  sure- 
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Yf  litd^  difierence  in  our  opinions  on  die 
of  bis  Farmer^s  Boy,  conudered  as  an  whole. 
All  the  honour  for  its  merits  remains  with  me, 
which  they  can  claim  from  atk  impartial  reader^ 
who  has  made  the  exquisite  po<eiry  of  this  comitry 
her  peculiar  and  life-long  study  i 

<<  Who  bows  not  to  the  wliistliDg  of  a  otne. 
No  dope  to  kaniagf  and  no  ML  to  ftaie;* 

but  can  mark,  with  equal  eye,  the  defects  of  l^e 
most  established  in  reputation,  as  in  those  of  die 
candidate  for  the  Delphic  burel. 

That  Bloomfield^s  work  is  a  natural,  interest- 
ing, and  original  poem,  I  feel,  and  I  have  ac- 
knowledged; and  I  believe  that  it  has  strength 
to  bear  itself  above  that  oblivious  tide,  so  certain 
to  overwhelm,  and  speedily,  all  merely  moderate 
verse ;  and  which  has  sometimes,  for  a  long  suc- 
cession of  years  at  least,  overwhelmed  beaudfiil 
compositions ;  as,  fot  instance,  Mallet*s  Amyntor 
iind  Theodora.  It  is  in  fine  blank  verse ;  the 
story  is  of  the  sweetest  and  most  powerful  interest; 
the  scenery  novel  and  striking ;  the  imagery  vivid. 
But  Bloomfield's  Farmer's  Boy  is  calculated  to 
the  meridian  of  a  much  more  numerous  class  of 
readers.  Thousands  there  are,  and  will  hereafter 
be,  who  have  recognized,  and  must  in  future  re^ 
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togaaztef  the  fidelity  of  its  pictures^  vfith  y/ho$e 
originals  tbey  are  daily  familiar,  yet  to  vrhom 
grander  personifications,  the  delicacies  of  honour, 
and  the  higher  strains'  of  morality,  form  a  dead 
letter — and  they  are  the  graces  of  Mallet's  poem. 
However  the  suffrages  Of  the  few  who,  as  genera- 
tions rise  up  and  pass  away^  perceive  the  value  of 
genuine  poetry,  ought  to  have  preserved  it.  That 
they  have,  suffered  it  to  die  on  the  public  atten- 
tion is  to  me  inexplicable,  except  it  was  from  that 
dislike  to  blank  verse  which  Dr  Johnson  had  in- 
spired, through  the  course  of  his  despotic  influence 
on  the  taste  of  the  lettered  world. 

I  confess  my  surprise  that  you  are  silent  coti^ 
ceming  my  message  to  Bloomfield,  and  the  alter- 
ations I  suggested  for  the  few  exceptionable  pas* 
sages  in  the  Farmer's  fioy ;  sitice,  if  he  did  not 
choose  to  adopt  them  verbally,  they  would  at 
least  prove  to  him  that,  contrary  to  his  idea  of  the 
difiiculty  of  improving  them,  it  was  not  only  pos- 
sible,  but  easy,  in  those  instances,  to  render  in« 
consistency  consistent,  without  diminishing  the 
spirit  of  the  passages. 

No  young  writer  should  be  encouraged  in  the 
incongruity  of  metaphor.  The  greater  his  genius, 
the  more  material  it  is  that  his  judgment  should 
be  cultivated,  and  his  taste  rendered  accurate. 
From  such  sort  of  friendly  criticisms^  my  verse 
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bas  ofitai  received  adrantage;  fiiy  jadgitteni 
beeo  strengthened  agittst  foture  comnuarion  <^ 
similar  errorsy  and  eddow ed  with  die  power  of  in* 
staotly  percdving  them  in  the  works  of  cthen. 

Indeed  you  are  mittakea  in  supposing  tlMt  my 
public  controversy  with  Mr  Westony  abont  die  re- 
putation and  clauns  of  die  sweet  swan  of  Twiek- 
enhafn,  produced  a  dinunnAon  of  our  mntnal 
amity,  warmly  as  each  defended  the  glory  of  their 
favourite  poet..  Neither  has  any  alienation  of 
frienddiip  ensu^  upon  ay  late  contest  in  the 
Gentleman's  Maga^ne,  with  the  ii^enious  and 
amiable  Jemingham.  Truth  is  elicited  in  snd» 
kind  of  disquisition;  prejudices  are  brought  to 
her  testy  and  die  perfdexities  of  thought  disen- 
tangle by  dQvelopement. 

Hence^  as  Dr  Beattie  finely  observes, ''  Fancy 
learns  to  fix  her  aim,  to  fluttter  no  longer  on  fickle 
pinions,  and  to  try  her  own  effusions,  and  those  of 
others,  by  the  immutable  laws  of  sense,  reason, 
and  consistency." 

Taste^  it  is  true,  is  extremely  various ;  but  where 
good  sense,  metaphoric  consistency,  or  the  rules 
of  grammar  are  accused  of  having  suffered  viola- 
tion in  certain  instances,  the  cause  may  not  be 
tried  at  her  arbitrary  tribunal.  Taste  can  only 
be  allowed  to  preside  on  broad  and  general 
ground — thus : — a  reader,  endowed  with  sensibiK- 
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ty  to  percrive  the  powers  and  the  charms  of  fine 
unritiogi  both  in  prose  and  verse,  may  prefer 
Pope's  poetry,  not  only  to  Dryd^i's,  but  even  to 
Milton's.  Dr  Johnson  certainly  did.  Another 
iiq;^ious  man  may  like  JDryden  better  than  Pope, 
mkl  Addison's  prose  better  than  Johnson's ; — but 
if  it  were  possible  that  any  of  those  writers  coidd 
be  chai'ged  with  haying  violatedi  in  particular  pas- 
sages, good  sense,  intelligibility,  the  congruity  of 
metaphor,  or  the  laws  of  grammar,  the  defence  of 
those  passages  coul4  not  be  referred  to  the  deci- 
mon  of  taste.  If,  on  the  principles  of  sound  sense, 
the  established  laws  of  our  language,  and  the  al- 
lowed licences  of  poietry,  which  sanctions  no  opa- 
cities that  the  understanding  cannot  pierce,  tfa^ 
may  not  be  justified,  then  candour  will  confess 
them  indefensible.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  can 
be  defended  on  those  grounds,  their  justification 
must  be  easily  made;  and,  if  the  accuser  is 
ingenuous,  he  will,  when  made,  confess  that 
his  charge  had  be^n  hastHy  and  inconsideratdy 
brought. 

I  diall  be  glad  to  see  the  emerging  poems  of 
Bloomfield,  of  which  you  make  aiioh  honourable 
mention.  From  the  title  of  one  of  them.  Market 
Night,  I  conclude  he  has  tried  his  strengdi  with 
the  muse  of  Bums,  whose  Market  Night,  entitled 
Tam  o'  Shanter,*  is  one  of  the  ablest  compositions 

VOL.  V.  B  b 
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of  the  kind  I  ever  met  lo  it,  dutfacteristic 
tore,' humoury  and  sobliniity,  are  blended,  and 
with  akill  that  is  at  once  judicioiifly  daring,  and 
masterly. 

You  sent  me  a  corioas  specunen  of  priestly 
fortitude  from  Deermg's  sermon,  preached  before 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Hie  race  of  such  imflattering 
pastors  is  extinct  The  Gloriana  of  those  timet  is 
sud  to  have  been  a  very  absolute  monarch ;  and 
it  is  also  said,  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  has 
been  greatly  increased  since  her  goUen  days. 
Yet,  if  a  preacher  were  as  freely  to  reprehend  and 
warn  our  king^  in  bis  royal  presence,  he  woidd  be 
silenced  on  the  instant ;  turned  out  of  the  pulpit, 
and  hurried  into  bedlam,  or  the  Bastile  iu  the 
Cold-Bath-Fidds.  Not  Parr  himsdf  durst  make 
the  experiment 

You  threw  cold  water  on  my  investigations  in 
good  time ;  a  cruel  personal  misfortune  had,  pre- 
viousvto  the  receipt  ef  your  last,  dampt  all  the 
energy  of  my  mind,  and  rendered  writing  irksome, 
—even  to  my  most  valued  friends.  Unmolested 
by  me,  therefore,  in  future,  shall  you  admire 
Miss  Bannennan's  muse,  and  despise  Darwin's. 
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Barttch  Lousada,  Esq.  Devonshire. 

lAchfield,  June  ^3,  1801. 

I  HAVE  great  pleasure  in  the  content  and  bap- 
fmiess  which  breathe  through  your  letter.  The 
beauty  diat  smiles,  and  die  pure  gales,  mountain- 
ous and  maritime,  which  blow  around  your,  de- 
lightful retreat,  charm  you,  I  perceive,  with  daily 
increasing  power.  The  constant  succession  of 
impressions  so  agreeable,  will  prolong  your  days 
of  strength,  and  the  period  of  longevity.  Friends 
and  acquaintance  are  ficUe-are  mortal ;  or,  re- 
taining their  being  and  dieir  kindness,  are  often  re- 
moved from  us  so  distantly,  that  no  traces  of  their 
society  remain,  lexcept  the  ghost  of  it  upon  a 
|Nec€  of  papery  but  the  lovely  scen^  of  our 
home-situation,  unallenably  ours,  is  an  ever-new, 
ever-mcreasing  delight  to  minds  which  have. any 
taste  for  the  sc^c  beauties  of  nature.  All  affec- 
tions grow  and  increase  by  indulgence  ;  the  lawns 
we  have  smoothed,  the  trees  we  have  cultured,  are 
our  grateful  friends,  our  unoffending  children. 
When  spring  restores  their  faded  bloom,  we  seem 
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to  partake  their  roiovatioD.  The  rejinrenetoence 
of  general  nature^  when  our  life  is  past  its  meri- 
dian,  has  perhaps  a  tendency  to  inspire  mehn- 
choly  sensations ;  but  die  revived  youdi  of  our 
own  scenes  exhilarates  our  spirits.  Tliqr  are 
parts  of  ourselves,  which  rise  up  mgw  before  os 
with  added  charms  and  graces. 

Our  friends,  Mr  and  Mrs  Simpson,  are  on  dieir 
road  from  town,  hastened  by  a  melancholy  even^ 
the  death  of  Mrs  Stephen  Simpaoo,  nster-ia4Mr 
to  the  gentleman  you  know,  la  the  fidiieN  of 
her  youth,  beauty,  and  strength,  lias  she  periabedy 
— by  the  same  fatal  circumstance  in  chil<SMrth 
that  robbed  the  world  of  the  distinguished  aalkor 
of  the  Kghts  of  Woman. 

We  of  thb  city,  who  so  recently  witnessed  the 
luxuiy  of  health  in  this  late^selected  victim  of  the 
king  of  terron^  who  felt  the  cheering  infloenoe  of 
her  open-hearted  smiles,  and  listened  to  die  no- 
lody  of  her  syren-songs,  scarcely  know  how  to 
think  of  her  as  one  that  was,  and  is  not  Never 
for  youthful  pair  did  the  maniagMorcb  shine 
with  a  more  pure  and  steady  light.  It  is  bsid 
when  the  cypress  bud  is  fouad  lurkii^  io  such  a 
wdl-culled and un&ded wr^kth.    Adieu! 
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LETTER  LXVin. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Lichfield^  Oct.  3,  1801. 

Gentlemen^ — ^I  have  heard,  with  deep  con* 
cem,  of  your  design  to  impoverish  still  farther  the 
useAil  and  lovely  shades  of  the  Dean's  Walk,  al- 
ready much  injured  by  the  unsightly  bareness  at 
die  top  of  the  walk;  by  the  disproportioned ' 
width  of  the  trees  before  the  deanery  and  Mr 
Danniers  house ;  and  by  their  awkward  lopping 
before  Dr  Falconer^s.  The  now-purposed  de- 
vastation is  of  tenfold  magnitude.  I  am  con- 
scious that  all  power  to  carry  it  into  effect  exists 
in  the  Dean  and  Chapter ;  but  I  write  humbly  to 
deprecate  its  exertion,  the  mischief  of  which  must 
be  irreparable  to  the  beauty  of  the  Close,  as  the 
demolition  of  the  conduit,  by  a  similar  decree^ 
has  proved  to  the  convenience  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  to  its  safety  in  case  of  fire. 

Consider,  Gentlemen,  that  this  now  gracefully 
shaded  area  is  the  admiration  of  travellers,  the 
pride  and  delight  of  those  who  live  within  its 
boundaries !«— that  it  is  a  fixed  principle  in  land- 
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scape-taste,  diat  wherever  there  is  continuoiis 
shade,  if  it  is  not  fiill  and  luxoriant,  it  ceases  to 
be  beautiful ;  that  the  effect  of  taking  away  ev^ 
other  tree,  will  be  like  drawii^  every  other  toodi 
in  the  front  of  a  well-fumished  mouth ;  duU  the 
disposition  of  trees  to  approximate,  will,  after  such 
sad  thinning,  produce,  in  length  of  time,  an  effc^ 
of  the  boughs  to  shoot  horizontally,  which  must 
form  a  straight  line,  or  something  near  a  strait 
line,  at  top.    That  free,  irregular,  and  gracdU 
outline,  which,  since  they  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  naturally,  they  form  where  they  have  not  been 
thinned,  will  be  broken  and  lost.     If  only  the  few 
short  and  weaker  trees  were  to  be  felled,  the  mis- 
chief might  not  be  of  a  magnitude  so  defdorable, 
— but  it  is  grievous  to  see  die  seal  of  destructkm 
on  a  number  <^  the*very  noblest  amongst  diose 
which  have  hitherto  been  spared. 
'   Mikon's  description  of  die  Garden  of  Eden,  is 
allowed  to  have  formed  that  taste  in  landscape, 
which  has  rendered  the  Ei^lisfa  {^easure^rounds 
so  celebrated.    He  there  mentions  impervious 
shade  amoogst  the  beauties  of  Paradise, — thus : 

**  And  where  the  monnog  tiin  first  wnmily  smote 
The  open  fieM^  and  where  the  onpierc'd  shade 
Embrown'd  the  noon-tide  bowers.** 

I  entreaty  Gentlemen,  that  you  will,  at  least, 
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redeem  the  marked  victims,  which  now  stand  in 
the  pride  of  their  strength  and  grace,  before  the 
gates  of  the  house  in  which  I  dwell.  A  hand- 
some house  is  a  much  more  picturesque  object,  at 
a  little  distance,  from  being  in  part  shaded ;  and 
the  walk  once  entered,  the  palace  appears  with 
much  better  effect  for  having  been,  for  an  instant, 
partially  veiled.  Ah  !  why  deprive  her  who  now 
inhabits  it,  and  those  by  whom  it  may  hereafter 
be  occupied,  of  the  pleasant  shade  which  those 
devoted  trees  now  cast  over  the  coiu'tf  Pray> 
pray  spare  them !  I  should  be  happy  if  my  plead- 
ings might  avail  for  the  preservation  of  all  the 
fine  trees  now  bearing  the  fatal  warrant ;  that  it 
might,  ere  yet  too  late,  be  considered  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  alter  what  cannot  be  restored,  and^ 
what  is  already  at  once  useful  and  lovely.  Every 
person  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, has  lamented  this  plan. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Gentlemen,  your 
faithful  and  obedient  servant. 
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Right  Hon.  Labt  Elbamoe  Butleb^  and 

Miss  Ponsonbt. 

lAcl^ield,  Oct.  S,  1801. 

Rbcbn  TLT  returnedfirofli  BuxtoDy  it  is  <Mieof  die 
fivst  empfeynwots  of  mj  pea  to  thsBk  yoa,  dettrot 
ladies,  for  the  transpereMj  yon  were  so  good  as  to 
send  me  by  your  late  deli|^ted  and  gnleAil  n* 
sitors*  Afresh  are  Mr  Sayflle  and  bis  fdeasing 
dauf^ter  obliged  and  charmed  by  kindness,  which 
even  surpassed  the  hcqies  they  entertained  of  a 
welcome  recqption  in  the  Cambrian  Edeo.  It 
has  been  our  theme  eadi  time  we  have  met,  sisoe 
the  devoted  bowers  of  the  cathedral  area  agrai 
received  me* 

I  said  devoted.  It  is  a  sore,  sore  subject; 
never  did  my  local  attachments  sustain  so  deep  a 
wound.  It  will  rankle,  it  vrill  fester  incurably. 
O  !  what  a  curse  is  formed  by  hiunan  folly,  ob« 
stinacy,  and  pride,  combined  widi  the  power  to 
commit  outrage. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  this  yet  lovely  Qose 
have  been,  for  years,  suffering  daily  inconvenience. 
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the  result  of  imiovatioiis ;  wbQe  ito  safety,  in  case 
of  fire,  is  put  in  constant  peril.  A  large  stone 
conduit,  ascended  by  steps,  and  placed  on  the 
hij^est  part  of  the  area,  sapptied  us  with  plenty  of 
-fine  soft-water,  descending  by  separate  pipes  to 
all  our  houses  and  gardens.  It  was  a  monument 
of  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  die  former  in- 
habitants, who,  at  a  great  expence,  «id  by  sub- 
scription, caused  it  to  be  orected.  Nor  was  it  by 
any  means  an  object  of  deformity.  Otur  digni^ 
taries  thought  it  would  be  better  away,  and  down 
sunk  our  capacious  bed  of  waters.  A  miserable 
p«mp  became  its  substitute,  utterly  unaUe  to  sup- 
ply the  necessities  of  the  surrounding  iamilies. 

A  similar  edict  to  sink,  and  to  widen  the  ap- 
proach to  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral,  has  en- 
dangered the  foundation  of  a  whole  row  of 
houses,  and  the  safety  of  all  who  live  in  them, 
and  of  every  foot-passenger.  That  was  last  sumr 
niM^s  mischief;  and  now  an  order  is  gone  forth, 
from  the  same  dire  source,  to  destroy  the  beauty 
of  this  celebrated  close,  by  cutting  down  alter- 
nately its  noble  lime-trees, 

**  From  itonns  our  flbelter,  and  from  beat  onrdiade.'* 

By  the  bad  taste  of  former  times  they  had  been 
cut  into  formal  arches,  and  their  level  top-line. 
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tSI  a  passage  in  Andre's  letti*rs  shamed  the  anonal 
practice  of  defortnityy  and  restored  their  ample 
branches  to  freedom,  to  beauty,  and  to  grace; 
but  this  meditated  outrage  is  of  far- transcending 
&eoe»,  without  tlie  excuse  of  custom,  and  ^ 
fanction  of  fiEtfhion  to  mitigate  its  sin. 

I  have  addressed  the  dean  and  chapter  as  a 
body,  to  deprecate  this  violence;  but  my  fJead- 
11^  will  be  in  vain,  and  only  stimulate  that  pride 
which  delights  to  commit  irreparable  injuries  in 
the  wantonness  of  power* 

Pardon  me  that  I  have  thus  obtruded  upon 
your  attention  the  bitterness  of  a  grieved  spirit. 
The  poignacy  of  your  own  local  attachm^t  en- 
sures your  kind  sympathy  with  mine. 

I  was  interrupted,  and  so  interrupted ! — ^Away 
ye  scenic  rq^rets! — ^You  may  r^um-— you  will, 
you  must ;  but  you  shall  not  gknun  the  sunshme 
of  this  day! 

Just  as  I  had  finished  the  last  sentoM^e,  Cousin 
Thomas  White  shouted  in  the  gallery,  '^  Peace ! 
Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men  V* — 
and  rushed  breathless  into  my  dressing-room,  to 
confirm  his  annunciation. 

Equal  was  my  surprise  and  my  joy*-so  long 
as  those  heavenly  attributes  have  been  banished 
from  the  wishes  of  our  -cabinet,  and  from  the 
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hopes  of  England's  true  friends,  and  genuine  pa- 
triots! 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  bells  in  all  our 
churches  began  to  clash  their  sonorous  tongue  in 
exulting  imitation  of  the  cannon's  thunder. 

Monday,  Oct.  the  5th. 

Joy  sits  on  every  face ! — even  those,  who  warmly 
defended  the  infatuated  contest,  now,  like  James 
and  Arabella  Harlowe,  when  Clarissa's  danger 
vras  announced  to  them,  ^'  are  with  the  fore- 
most to  rejoice  in  the  purposed  reconciliation." 
Our  city  illuminates  to-morrow. 

I  congratulate  you  both'  upon  these  blessed 
tidings ;  auspicious  to  the  quiet  of  your  hearts  in 
a  degree  beyond  that  of  an  individual  portion  in 
this  general  good ;  since,  while  it  remains  invio- 
late, it  secures  the  provincial  dependence  of  Ire- 
land on  this  country.  To  the  nobler  claim  of 
siister-emity,  a  bribed  majority  in  her  senate  blast- 
ed her  pretensions,  by  resignmg  the  right  of  self- 
I^islation ;  but  as  that  was  the  work  of  a  few, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  many,  a  French  de- 
scent, twenty  thousand  strong,  must  probably 
have  struck  off  Ireland  as  a  branch  of  the  British 
empire,  as  completely  as  the  impotent  tyranny  of 
exertion  struck  off  America. 

Colonel  B .  who  shares  Lord  M — r-'s 
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bosom-coonsel,  and  who  is,  besideiy  hiauelf  a 
sound  and  discerning  politician,  told  me  at  Box- 
ton,  diat  the  Dove  of  Peace  was  abroad,  and 
would,  ere  long,  return  to  these  shores  widi  the 
olive-branch.  I  was  soq>dcal  ta  bis  angui^,  in* 
fected  by  the  prevailing  opinion  that  Buonaparte 
would  not  now  make  peace  with  us  till  he  had 
tried  invasion. 

*^  No,  Madatti,"  replied  my  fiiend ;  **  Aose 
look  not  coolly  on  the  changing  times,  who  ex* 
daim, 

^  His  throne  is  tnopeit,  md  hil  staite  coandiioa.'* 

''Those  days  are  past.  The  people  of  France  Imq; 
for  peace.  Their  Chief  wishes,  not  less  ardent- 
ly, to  maintain  his  sttprera»:y.  It  is  true  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  which  woald  soon  be  follow* 
ed  by  that  of  England,  roust  have  covered  him 
with  glory ;  but  the  attempt  would  be  setting  his 
power  in  France  upon  a  desperate  cast^ — If  he 
fails,  he  falls.  His  glory  is  already  great,  be-> 
yond  all  need  of  augmentation ;  and,  presenting 
his  country  with  her  anxious  wish,  he  endears 
himself  to  her  afresh,  and  by  multiplied  ties; 
and  to  the  triumphant  title  of  her  hero,  adds 
that  of  her  wise  l^islat^H*,  her  indulgent  father*^ 
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Tliifl  dear  prpdamftltioa  bas  proved  Colopel 
B* — ^ — ^'s  sen^imeitts  oim:uliur. 

Gioviuuii  cautions  me  to  restrain  the  Adness  of 
my  joy  till  we  know,  witb  more  certainty,  tbe 
terms  on  which  the  pacific  blessings,  so  long 
banished,  itre  ^restored  to  us.  Sincerely  do  I 
wish  they  may  prove  favourable,  even  ip  the  ut- 
most wish  of  national  parti^Uty  ;  but  il  they  riiafl 
be  found  b^^oiw  its  lev^eil,  we  should  reileetihs^ 
we  bav<e  de€ip  crimcp  9f  ip^endiiarism  to  expiate. 
That  which  many  wot4d  proudly  call  an  inglori- 
ous peace,  is  f^  better  than  the  continuance  of  an 
iaihwNAi|#  sp  Mn^vaUui^  w^.  I  bav0  the  honour 
to  r^mi^^  8^.. 


;'•■ ' 
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Mas  M.  PowYs. 


Lichfield,  Oct.  10,  1801p 

It  appears,  by  your  kind  packet,  received  last 
week,  that  you  did  not  think  yourself  a  letter  in 
my  debt ;  and  thus  oile  has  certainly  miscarried, 
either  of  mine  or  yours,  since,  to  a  very  long 
epistle,  which  I  sent  to  you  on  the  £2d  of  May, 
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I  have  not  receifed  an  answer.  It  expressed 
mnch,  and  very  sincere  delight  in  die  hope  yon 
had  extended  that  joa  would  be  my  guest  diis 
month,  ft  was  a  dear  and  desired  expectation^ 
to  which  I  looked  forward  during  my  month's 
pilgrimage  in  die  land  of  strangers;  made,  alas! 
in  vam  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  die  strength  I 
lost  by  my  false  step  in  March,  whose  ides  were 
to  me  CsBsarian.  A  succesrion  of  maladies  per- 
secuted me  at  Buxton,  ^U  I  measured  back  my 
way  to  dear  Lichfield,  and  all  die  traces  it  bears 
of  past  happiness. 

There  I  trusted  to  find  a  letter  that  should  wn- 
nounce  your  speedy  arriyal ;  instead  of  it  I  re- 
ceive one  which  throws  this  h(^  forward  to  a 
dbtant  horizon— a  whole  year's  delay!  Melan- 
choly is  such  a  long  perspective  at  my  time  of 
life,  and  with  such  direatetiing  sensations  of  die 
head  and  heart  as  often  visit  your  friend.  Ex« 
istence,  precarious  in  all  its  stages,  is  of  much* 
increased  uncertainty,  when  so  much  in  the  wane 
as  it  is  with  me.  How  eloquent  are  the  Night 
Thoughts  on  diis  diemie ! 

<<  time  ia  adftnes  bfllBBd  Ua  Uto  lib  wings, 
And  leems  to  creep,  decrepid  in  hit  pace ; 
Behold  htm  when  pait  by !  ivfaal  then  b  seen 
Bat  hit  brotd  pioions,  swifter  than  the  wuid  ?" 
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I  congratulate  jou  that  the  fnend  you  have  so 
<iMiduou8ly,   8o   foudly  nursed,   seems   now,   at 
lengthy  rescued  from  a  long-opened  grave.    May 
<her  future  health  and  ease  reward  your  cares, 
your  anxieties,  your  sympathy !  Deeply  impressed 
in  ni>  inind  and  heart  is  the  recollection  of  simi- 
lar feelings^  when  in  the  autitnm   \lGQy  and  the 
:8pring  1 7  70,  my  dear  Honora  Sneyd's  cheek  ex- 
changed the  bloom  of  health  for  the  hectic  flush ; 
the  fine  spirit  of  her  youth  for  the  languor  of  ma- 
lady.    She  was  also  rescued !  but  O  for  what  a 
fate,  after  two  smiling  years  had  fled  rapidly  ^- 
way. 

I  have  also  to  congratulate  you  on  the  great 
national  blessing,  peace.     Humiliating  as  are  the 
terms  for  us,  and  glorious  for  France,  the  pro- 
traction of  a  foolish  and  wicked  war,  which  has 
overturned  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and 
rendered  France,  Great  Britain  excepted,  exclu- 
aively  its  mistress^  would  have  accelerated  rapid- 
ly that  subjugation  of  this  country,  which  her  late 
ministry  has  rendered   unavoidable,  the  instant 
our  self-provoked  foe  can  obtain  a  navy  to  cover 
lier  descent  upon  our  islands^  possessing,  as  she 
4oes,  such  a  commanding  line  of  coast ;  the,  to  us, 
fatal  present  the  war  had  made  her.     If  England, 
instead  of  subsidizing  Austria,  had  permitted  her 
to  make  peace  when  she  had  recovered   the 
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Netkerbmby  and  prior  to  Ifae  Mtbjugatitn  ci  HoU 
land,  whieb,  but  fnr  us,  she  wovld  ghdly  bwre 
done,  this  dread  preponderance  of  Grallic  sway 
had  been  averted,  and  Great  Britain  safe.  Tbe 
terms  on  which  we  obtain  die  pacific  Uessi^ 
incontrovertiUy  prove  the  vrisdom  of  those  who 
rq>robated  the  insane  contest  Had  England  ob- 
tained die  Miaim  quo  aiUe  bellum,  that  would 
have  shewn  the  vraste  she  to  no  purpose  made  of 
her  peofde's  lives  and  health,  and  of  Ae  national 
treasures,  and  of  the  pence  of  Burope.  The  pre- 
eeat  terms  of  capitulation  speak  that  cruel  vraste, 
and  speak  it  trumpet-toi^ed. 

Yet,  lis  wone  fate  for  Britun  awaited  the  yet 
drawn-sword,  its  sheathing  must  fill  Ae  hearts  of 
all,  vrho  truly  love  their  country,  with  diank^- 
ness  to  Heaven,  who  has  bent,  at  last,  Ae  stub- 
bom  hearts  of  our  rulers  to  submission  to  the 
consequences  of  their  dire  system.  AH  will  re- 
joice in  peace,  where  private  views,  ambitious  or 
pecuniary,  do  not  stifle  die  fedings  of  hunumity, 
and  all  solicitude  for  dns  safety  and  interestsof  this 
country,  and  die  comforts  of  millions  of  her  na- 
tives, to  say  nothing  of  the  rescue  of  diose  un- 
happy states  from  a  repetition  of  the  miseries 
consequent  upon  being  the  seat  of  belligerent 
conflict ;  its  deaths,  its  des<dations.  I  mod  every 
heart,  uncomipted  bysanguniaTy  selfishness,  would 

a 
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be  ghcldon<d"'Ahw !  I  mmst  also  except  i^  sist- 
ers;  parents,  and  wives  of  the  victfans  of  die  war. 
Their  sjghs  must  heave,  their  tears  flow,  their 
cheeks  be  pale  amid  the  flush  of  general  joy. 

Swift,  in  masterly  ridicaie  of  a  mttion's  pro* 
pensity  to  rush  into  unnecessary  wars,  counsels 
its  rulers  always  to  ground  them  upon  an  hypo- 
thesis, since,  in  all  probability,  no  other  ground 
will  be  found  tenable ;  but,  on  that  foundation, 
reason  takes  arms  in  vain.  Thb  advice  our  late 
ministiy  completely  followed.  Its  hypothesis 
was,  *^  to  crush  Jacobinism ;- '  to  be  sure  the  sa- 
crifice of  our  people's  lives,  and  of  the  national 
wealth,  was  certain  to  obtaip  that  end !  Yes,  as 
certain  as  die  recorded  Gothamite  scheme  to 
hedge  in  the  cuckoo ;  for  so  sure  as  the  cuckoo 
could  not  fly  over  the  hedge,  so  surely  would  it 
be  impossible  for  Jacobinism  to  preserve  its  te- 
nets, while  our  fleets  and  armies  were  labouring, 
in  vain,  to  restore  monarchy  to  a  country  whose 
moniarchs  were  never  friendly  to  us,  while  our  na- 
tional debt  was  annihilating  millions  on  millions, 
and  while  our  poor  were  famishing  for  bread. 

Finely  does  Shakespeare,  that  mighty  master  of 
nature  and  of  truth,  caution  the  rulers  of  nations 
against  rashly  entering  into  quarrel  with  other 
states. 

VOli.  V.  c  c 


4©*  urrxfji  idixiu. 

qMsre  Um  decree  will  go  foitb  agnnt  dMM 
till  no  MM^e  of  Ae  prMeat  vmhuit  keauty  Md 
sbeher  will  raMm  to  the  C3ow  of  I  wliiLltl. 
TTwae  «f  die  deprived  inhabitaata,  who  know  the 
valae  <ii  tfai»  hixariaat  onbrage^  wiH  feel  iwea. 
sant  regret,  and  ^Mtt  ftmOen  fkmfpin  agMsl 
iti  deBtroyers.    TrweHer»  wHl  come,  the/  who 

saw  tlHB  area  shrfed  awl  adorned,  wiU  come,  a»d, 
indignaBtly  cry  out>  Who  hasdoae  this? 

I  have  better  hopes  for  our  budding  efives 
though  GrenviUe  and  Windham  would  seathi 
them  to  thoMt  bitter  and  Uasting  wiaA  wMdr, 
Drfden  fioefy  says,  blow  from  ererj  point  of  di^ 
compass,  nmnd  the  temple  of  Mai». 

I  remain,  ftc. 


LETTER  LXXni. 
Rev.  RicRABo  Letett  of  Lichfield. 

If  the  frost  had  continued  you  had  received  a 
vjsrt  from  me  this  mom,  and  seen  your  book  re- 
tmned  by  my  own  hands.  The  sKppeiy  greasi- 
n«»s  of  a  damp  day  keeps  me  within  doors>  and 


<^ig^  me  to  reffKBt,  by  tins  billet^  the  loan  of 
tbe  ensuiBg  volione,  proceeding,  I  conclude, 
with  these  letters  from  Swift  to  Stella.  Though 
I  read  the  oddities  as  Pistol  eats  bis  leek,  I 
have  yet,  as  they  are  new  to  me|  a  desire  to  go 
on  with  them ;  since  they  draw,  at  intenrals,  the 
curtains  of  the  court-cabinet,  at  an  interesting 
period ;  and  since  they  often  present  the  names 
of  Prior,  Congreve,  Addison,  and  Steele,  whidi 
act  upon  my  imagination  like  a  spell.  I  am  sur- 
prised, however,  not  to  meet  the  name  of  Pope 
here,  with  whom  Swift  lived  in  so  much  inti- 
macy. It  is  odd  he  should  not  have  seen  him 
during  a  year's  elapse.  His  name  had  been  re- 
plete with  yet  stronger  magic.  I  cannot  resist 
the  desire  of  rakii^  yet  farther  into  thb  journaliz- 
ing rubbish,  for  thinly-scattered  pearls. 

What  inevitable  wonder  that  a  man  of  so 
much  ability  could  disgrace  his  better  sense, 
and  the  understanding  of  his  Stella,  by  such 
bald,  disjointed,  canting  prate,  as  would  dis- 
*  grace  an  old  woman,  scribbling  to  her  grand- 
daughters. 

When  1  would  consider  Swift  as  a  man  of 
genius, 

"  These  daily  loads  of  skimble-scamble  staff 
Do  pot  me  from  my  fkiUi." 
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Tbey  inspire  also  die  worst  possible  opinkm  of 
Swift^s  moral  rectitodey  since  we  know,  that  at 
the  very  period  when  diese  mawkidi,  doting  let- 
ters were  addressed  to  his  teal,  though  unowned 
wife,  he  was  seducing  die  affections  and  chastity 
of  the  young  and  lovely  £sther  Vanhomrigh,  to 
whom  his  letters,  which  I  have  read,  are  equally 
fond;  on  whom  he  vnt>te  die  beautiful,  though 
didionourable,  poem,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa, 
which  insinuates  that  voluptuous  connection, 
which  his  letters  to  her  more  than  insinuate,  in 
all  the  coffee  passages.  Mark  how  he  avoids  ex- 
citing the  jealousy  of  Stella  in  diese  journals,  by 
not  once  mentioning  to  her  the  young  creature, 
whom  his  desertion  drove  to  despair  and  sui- 
cide! When  he  records  his  frequent  visits  to 
Vanessa's  mother,  he  takes  care  to  complain  of 
them  as  stupid  uninteresting  lounges.— The  hy- 
pocrite! 
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LETTER  LXXIV. 

Mb  Whallet. 

Lichfield,  Nod  19,  1801. 

In  the  kind  and  extended  letter  before  me^ 
there  is  expiation  for  a  long  and  regretted  silence. 
I  wish  die  state  of  your  health  had  been  less  an^ 
swerahle  for  that  my  deprivation ;  yet  so  enchant«> 
ingly  humorous  is  the  description  of  its  mutability, 
that  it  mingles  smiles  with  my  sighs. 

Indeed,  I  have  every  honour  for  Mrs  H.  Morels 
talents  and  virtues.  It  was  entirely  owing  to  my 
recollection  how  much  she  had,  in  die  year  1791, 
when  I  was  your  guest,  dbtressed  the  feelings  of 
that  dear  saint,  that  genuine  Christian,  Mr  In<- 
man,  by  introducing  into  his  pulpit  the  radk  Me- 
hodist,  Mr  Newton,  which  induced  me  to  believe^ 
that  her  endeavours  to  promote  Methodist  prin- 
ciples were  continued  in  her  neighbourhood. 
Mrs  H.  More  expressed  to  me,  at  her  own  house, 
admiration  of  the  despicable  rant  we  had  heard, 
the  preceding  Sunday,  from  Newton ;  of  which 
Mr  Inman,  yourself,  and  all  our  party,  had  ex* 
pressed  our  horror.    That  good  man  imputed  te 
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« 

Tbey  descended  upon  the  sanguiaary  gloom  of « 
calamitous  and  cruel  warfare,  like  a  tropic  morn- 
ing, which  has  no  twilight — ^Adieu  i 


LETTER  LXXU. 

Rev.  J.  C,  WooBHODSE. 

Lichfield,  Nov.  1,1901. 

I  CANNOT  forbear  to  intrude  upon  you  once 
more,  with  my  thanks  for  your  obliging  letter, 
and  effort  to  obtain  from  the  Dean  and  Chapt^, 
acceptance  of  '^^  mine  and  Mr  Dyott'a  offer,  and 
the  rescinding  of  their  anti-sylvan  mandate ;  bue 
they  are  inexorable. 

When  Dr  Vyse  destioyed  the  trees  before  biir 
house,  I  told  him  that,  sorry  as  I  was  to  see  the 
upper  part  of  this  area  so  denuded,  I  was  still  in- 
finitely more  sorry  for  the  circumstance,,  as    a 

*  The  first  reason  alleged  for  this  order  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  was,  that  the  money  whidi  the  banished  trees  would 
bring,  wonld  gravel  the  walk.  The  author  of  these  lettefs 
then  oifered  to  begin  a  snbscriptioa  Ibr  that  purpose  with  tes 
gmneas,  if  the  trees  might  be  spared,  and  Mr  Dyott  of  FVee- 
ford  offered  his  teams,  daring  a  week,  to  fetch  the  graTel.— & 
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daog^rous  precedent ;  that  Mr  Brereton  and  his 
tenants  would  be  likely  to  adopt  the  same  idea^ 
yiz,  Uiat  the  Dean's  Walk  trees  made  diat  house 
gloomy  and  damp  ^  the  Dean,  that  they  produced 
the  same  injury  to  him ;  the  Bishop,  to  his  out* 
houses  and  stables,  nay  to  the  Palace  itself, 
though  it  is  one  of  the  dryest  houses  that  can  be ; 
so  that,  ere  long,  we  should  entirely  lose  our 
shade  and  shelter*  Dr  Vyse>  and  every  one  else, 
disbelieved  my  prophecy,  and  rallied  my  fears. 
Alas ! .  but  one  short  year  is  passed,  and  the  work 
of  destruction  is  about  to  proceed!  Dr  Vyse 
called  here  the  other  morning,  to  say,  that  the 
Dean  would  not  relinquish  his  plan,  for  that  he 
thought  the  trees  made  his  garden-wall  green  and 
damp!  as  if  all  old  moss-growni  garden  walls 
wei:e  not  necessarily  green  and  damp  in  wet  wea- 
ther !  also,  that  Mr  Fell  had  complained  of  the 
same  imaginary  mischief  from  them  to  the  house 
of  Canon  Brereton,  in  which  he  and  his  sister 
live.  Thus  is  my  prediction  accomplishing,  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  accomplished  to  its  last 
letter ;  for  when  these  gentlemen  find,  as  they 
will  assuredly  find,  that  their  houses  and  gardens 
do  not  cease  to  be  humid  after  this  alternate  de- 
molition, they  will  impute  the  radical  defect  to 
the  poor,  stragglbg,  disunited  trees,  which  it  is 
now   intended  should   be  spared.      In   coose- 


4M  urrrsjt  hzx%u. 

qMBfe  the  Aecnse  will  go  fortb  agoml .  Amb^ 
till  no  f6Mige  of  the  preseat  ^itrduit  beautf  ttd 
sMtef  irill  reflMin  to  tbo  C3om  of  liidiieldl. 
Tlioee  of  die  deprived  inhabituitiB,  who  know  Ae 
valiie  of  tbi»  htxoriaat  umbrage  wW  feel  iaeeo* 
sant  regret,  and  vtter  fnridese  pUilppirs  agnMl 
its  deBlrojera.  TnMrelkra  wHl  come,  diej  who 
saw  tUs  area  shaded  and  adomedl,  will  come,  aad, 
iodignaiitly  cry  oa^  Who  hasdotte  thie? 

I  have  better  hopes  for  our  bnddiiq;  dbes, 
though  GrenviUe  asd  Wmdhem  would  scatter 
them  to  those  letter  and  Masting  wiadi  wMdr, 
Drjden  finely  says,  blow  from  every  point  of  ^ 
compasa,  round  the  temple  of  Mars. 

I  remain,  ftc. 


LETTER  LXXra. 

Rev.  Richard  Letett  of  Lichfield. 

Nov.  9>  i8<U. 

If  the  frost  had  continued  you  had  received  a 
visit  from  me  this  mom,  and  seen  your  book  re* 
turned  by  my  own  hands.  The  slippery  greasi- 
ness  of  a  damp  day  l^eeps  me  within  doors>  and 
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oUig^  me  to  retfiKBt,  by  this  billet^  the  loan  of 
tbe  ensuiBg  volione,  proceeding,  I  conclude, 
with  these  letters  from  Swift  to  Stella.  Though 
I  read  the  oddkies  as  Pistol  eats  his  leek,  I 
have  yet,  as  thej  are  new  to  me|  a  desire  to  go 
on  with  them ;  since  they  draw,  at  intervals,  the 
curtains  of  the  court-cabinet,  at  an  interesting 
period ;  and  since  they  often  present  the  names 
of  Prior,  Congreve,  Addison,  and  Steele,  whith 
act  upon  my  imagination  like  a  spdl.  I  am  sur- 
prised, however,  not  to  meet  the  name  of  Pope 
here,  with  whom  Swift  lived  in  so  much  inti- 
macy. It  is  odd  he  should  not  have  seen  him 
during  a  yearns  elapse.  His  name  had  been  re- 
plete with  yet  stronger  magic.  I  cannot  resist 
the  desire  of  rakii^  yet  farther  into  diis  journaliz- 
ing rubbish,  for  thinly-scattered  pearls. 

What  inevitable  wonder  that  a  man  of  so 
much  ability  could  disgrace  his  better  sense, 
and  the  understanding  of  hb  Stella,  by  such 
bald,  disjointed,  cantmg  prate,  as  would  dis- 
*  grace  an  old  woman,  scribbling  to  her  grand- 
daughters. 

When  1  would  consider  Swift  as  a  man  of 
genius, 

<<  These  daily  loads  of  skimble-scamble  stnff 
Do  pot  me  from  my  faith." 
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The  J  inspire  also  the  worst  possible  opinkm  of 
Swift^s  moral  recdtade,  since  we  know,  that  at 
the  very  period  when  diese  mawkidi,  doting  let- 
ters were  addressed  to  his  real,  though  unowned 
wife,  he  was  seducing  the  affections  attd  chastity 
of  the  young  and  lovely  £sdier  Vanhonurigh,  to 
whom  his  letters,  which  I  have  read,  are  equally 
fond;  on  whom  he  vrrote  the  beautiful,  though 
didionourable,  poem,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,: 
which  insinuates  that  voluptuous  connection, 
which  his  letters  to  her  more  than  inrinuate,  in 
all  the  coffee  passages.  Maik  how  he  avoids  ex- 
citing die  jealousy  of  Stella  in  diese  journals,  by 
not  once  mentioning  to  her  the  young  creature, 
whom  his  desertion  drove  to  despair  and  sui- 
cide! When  he  records  his  frequent  visits  to 
Vanessa's  mother,  he  tdces  care  to  complain  of 
them  as  stupid  uninteresting  lounges.— The  hy- 
pocrite! 
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LETTER  LXXIV. 

Mb  WiHALLET. 

Lichfield,  Nov  19,  1801 . 

In  the  kind  and  extended  letter  before  me^ 
there  is  expiation  for  a  long  and  regretted  silence. 
I  wish  die  state  of  your  health  had  been  less  an^ 
swerahle  for  that  my  deprivation ;  yet  so  enchant«> 
ingly  humorous  is  the  description  of  its  mutability, 
that  it  mingles  smiles  with  my  sighs. 

Indeed,  I  have  every  honour  for  Mrs  H.  Morels 
talents  and  virtues.  It  was  entirely  owing  to  my 
recollection  how  much  she  had,  in  die  year  1791y 
when  I  was  your  guest,  dbtressed  the  feelings  of 
that  dear  saint,  that  genuine  Christian,  Mr  In<- 
man,  by  introducing  into  his  pulpit  the  rank  Me- 
hodist,  Mr  Newton,  which  induced  me  to  believe, 
that  her  endeavours  to  promote  Methodist  prin- 
ciples were  continued  in  her  neighbourhood. 
Mrs  H.  More  expressed  to  me,  at  her  own  house, 
admiration  of  the  despicable  rant  we  had  heard, 
the  preceding  Sunday,  from  Newton ;  of  which 
Mr  Inman,  yourself,  and  all  our  party,  had  ex* 
pressed  our  horror.    That  good  man  imputed  ta 
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Mrs  More  the  increase  of  those  pernicious  prin-* 
ciples  in  your  county.  I  have  read  nothing  of 
the  kte  controversy  on  diat  subject,  except  from 
your  statement.  Notwithstanding  your  acquittal 
of  the  lady,  I  own  I  thought  it  not  likely,  that 
she,  whom  Mr  Inman  had  heretofore  so  deeply 
blamed  on  that  subject,  should  be  wholly  blame- 
less in  the  similar  arraignment  brought  iqpunst 
her  **  by  a  gownman  of  a  different  make^'* 

The  misery,  the  despair,  which  Ae  gloomy 
Calvinistic  tenets  have  produced,  makes  me  abhor 
them ;  they  are  not  Christianity ;  they  are  not 
common  sense. 

Mrs  H.  More's  ingenious  work  on  education, 
contains  one  chapter  which  proves  die  contnmimce 
of  those  principles  in  her  mind.    It  maintains 
the  absurd  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  if  a  just 
God  could  have  made  the  task  of  vittue  of  in- 
finitely increased  difficulty  to  the  sons  add  dai^h- 
ters  of  Adam,  for  the  sin  of  their  first  parents 
It  is  a  dreadful,  a  blasphemous  supposition,  found 
ed  only  upon  a  few  dark  texts  of  St  Paul,  aild  no 
where  authorized  by  Christ    On  die  contrary. 
He  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  primeval  innocence 
of  children,  and  says,  ^'  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

Every  being  must   be  innocent,  till,  by  sin, 
either  of  thought  or  deed,  against  the  light  of  rea* 
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ten  eommitled,  and  the  warnings  of  consdence, 
tke^r  forfeit  that  nmocence. 

Such,  Mid  no  more,  w9B  the  innocence  of  Adam  - 
and  l&9e,  who  lost  it  on  the  first  temptationi  and 
that  a  dight  one.    There  is^  therefore,  no  reason 
to  think  their  first  nature  better  than  ours.     Eden 
was  to  be  dieirs  Gonditi(»ially~*-on  dieir  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God.     Heaven  is  to  be  ours  on  the 
same  condition.     The  commission  of  sin,  mental- 
ly or  corporally,  alone  renders  a  Mediator  neces- 
sary to  man.     For  oor  nature,  if  God  is  just,  we 
i:annot  be  accountable,  since  our  will  was  not 
concerned  in  ^ts  formation ;  and  if,  indeed,  that 
nature  b  so  inherency  corrupt  and  abominable,  as 
it  is  represented  by  Mrs  H.  More,  Mr  Wilber- 
Ibrce,  &c.,  the  wickedest  amcmgst  us  is  more  an 
object  of  pity  than  of  just  indignation  in  the  eyes 
of  a  pure  and  perfect  Being.     But  the  feelings  of 
pity ;  a  strong  involuntary  sense  of  justice ;  of 
filial  obedience  due  to  Him  who  created  us  with 
perceptions  of  happiness,  and  powers  of  enjoy- 
ment; of  gratitude  to  that  Heavenly  Bestower, 
and  to  such  of  our  fellow-creatures  as  have  con- 
tributed to  our  welfare ;  these  are  innate  good 
properties,  and  they  acquit  the  Deity  of  the  im- 
piously imputed  injustice  of  having  given  us  a  na- 
ture utterly  depraved,  and  in  itself  deserving  of 
damnation,  because  our  first  parents  sinned. 
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Our  native  proaeneit  to  sensuality ;  iti  commit 
injustice  to  man,  and  disobedieifce  to  God, 
through  the  {Nrvfaloice  of  worldly  selfishness,  or 
the  temptations  to  which  we  may  be  exposed  by 
penury;  diese  bad  propensities  are  the  alloy  in 
our  nature,  which  constitutes  our  trial.  Our  first 
parents  receired  their  trial  from  the  same  alloy  in 
Aeir  nature.  They,  had  but  one  precept  to  obey, 
but  one  temptation  to  repel,  and  yet  they  sinned. 
We  have  various  temptations  to  resist,  various 
comnumds  to  observe.  That  our  triak  are  com- 
plicated and  harder  to  resist,  is  not  our  fiuilt. 
We  have,  as  they  had,  competent  powers  of  re- 
sistance, if  we  will  exert  them ;  and  that  our  na^ 
ture  is  not  worse  than  theirs,  the  htaiity  vrith 
which  they  committed  wickedness,  on  the  first 
temptation,  demonstrates. 

Where  guilt  is  incurred,  or  the  wish  of  incur- 
ring it  has  been  indulged,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  our  virtuous  propensities,  our  power 
of  renouncing  the  evil  depends  on  the  grace  of 
God,  obtained  by  our  prayers ;  and  td  procure 
such  lissistance,  together  with  pardon  for  past 
crimes,  we  learn  from  revelation  that  a  Redeemr 
er  was  nepessary.  The  belief  in  his  expiatory 
power  commits  no  outrage  on  our  innate  sense  of 
justice. 

The  violent  pasfflons,  and  tendency  to  evil,  often 
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apparent  in  the  infant-state,  are  no  proofs  of  a 
nature  inore  corrupt  than  Adam's.  They  are  but 
the  prevalence  of  the  bad  tendencies  which  may 
be  expected  to  prevail  before  reason  acquires 
sti'ength  to  resist  them,  and  revelation  extends  its 
aid.  Till  then  the  human  being*  i^i  no  more  ac- 
countable for  its  errors,  no  more  obnoxious  to  just 
con,diemnation,  than  the  brute,  thfe  iidiot,  the  luna- 
tic. 

It  is  only  by  this  simple,  plain  construction, 
that  the  justice  of  God  can  be  ascertained,  the 
free-agency  of  man  establbhed,  and  the  Scriptures 
be  rendered  consistept  with  themselves. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  while  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  is  inimical  tQ  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  leads  to  nothipg  good. 
So  far  from  it,  that  misery  and  despair  ^re  its  na- 
tural fruits.  Under  such  belief  thosfs  fruits  can- 
not be  avoided,  except  by  the  superstitious  pre- 
sumptuous credulity  of  having  obtained,  from  a 
partial  Deity,  preternatural  grace,  apd  individual 
acceptance,  granted  only  to  a  few  ;  pot  as  the  re- 
ward of  our  endeavours  to  be  virtuous,  but  from 
the  influence  of  arbitrary  favour. 

Jeremy  Taylor  asserts,  that  the  groundless  doc- 
tripe  of  original  sin  was  first  m^de  by  the  fierce 
upcharitable  St  Austin.  Till  then  the  fathers  of 
the  Christian  church  had  abstained  from  wresting 
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a  few  uoaccouiitaUe  4ext8  of  St  "PrnjA,  repi^nant 
wholly  to  die  tenets  of  hb  Master,  and  which,  so 
wrested,  diqprace  Christiaiiity.  I  confess  I  think, 
and  shall  always  think,  diere  must  be  something 
wrong  in  the  h^d  or  heart  of  those  who  build  the 
edifice  of  their  fetth  on  such  a  dismal  foundation, 
pervious  to  the  floods  of  despondence,  while  the 
Rock  of  Christ  is  at  hand,  on  which  the  beams  of 
hope  and  mercy  shine. 

Sincerely  and  warmly  do  I  join  your  expressed 
delight,  that  the  morning-star  of  peace  at  lei^di 
arises  on  our  long,  our  stormy,  sanguinaiy  night. 
Yet  does  it  seem  to  me  most  strange,  that  yon, 
my  friend,  together  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  Mr 
Pitt's  disciples,  should  exult  in  the  peace,  con- 
sidering the  terms  on  which  it  is  obtained  ;  while 
jon  refuse  to  confess  the  war  to  haye  been  irra- 
tionally and  wantonly  prolonged,  ill-conducted, 
and  most  disastrous  in  its  consequences  to  this 
tountry,  and  to  Europe  in  general. 

Reasonless,  surely,  is  it  to  vindicate  Mr  Pitt's 
late  system,  yet  approve  and  triumph  in  peac^ 
beneath  the  inevitable  recollection,  that  if  his 
desperate  efforts  had  prevailed  at  Vienna,  it  had  not 
now  been  ours.  If  there  was  any  reality  in  those 
dangers  to  our  constitution,  which  .were,  of  late 
years,  held  out  as  the  motives  for  continuing  the 
baffled  contest,  then  has  l.ord  Grenville  truly,  Iks 

11 
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forcibly  stated,  the  certain  and  great  augmenta-' 
tioD  of  those  daag^^s  m  die  terms  of  its  cessation. 
However,  the  sad  truth,  that  peace  could  not  be 
obtained  on  better  terms,  aild  diat  every  year  the 
war  continued,  increased,  and  must  still  farther 
increase,  the  sacrifices  of  this  nation  to  procure 
peace,  amply  justifies  our  present  ministers  in  re- 
nouncing the  guilt  of  their  predecessors.     Yet 
Lord  Grenville,  and  his  dark-spirited  colleague, 
the  heir  to  a,  portion  of  Burke's  eloquence,  and  to 
all  his  apo^asy,  are,  in  their  opposition  to  re- 
concilement with  France,  consistent  widi  their 
late  belligerent  principles.    Those  principles  led, 
as  Lord  6.  and  Mr  W.'s  arguments  now  lead,  to 
eternal  war  with  France,  while  she  retains  her 
revolutionary  principles,  her  republican  form  of 
government  and  that  menacing  command  of  coast, 
the  fatal  present  of  the  war.    To  that  eternity  of 
contest,  the  system  of  the  late  ministry  led,  if  it 
led  to  any  thing  for  which  a  reason  could  be  given, 
especially  under  the  avowed  dread  of  the  English 
populace  imbibing  the  conts^on  of  French  prin- 
ciples, from  the  facility  of  association  with  French- 
men, which  peace  must  bring,   come  when  it 
might. 

I  am  glad  you  think  with  me,  that  the  continuance 
of  Buonaparte's  life  is  an  highly  desirable  circum- 
stance to  us,  since,  if  he  is  not  genuinely  good,  he 

VOL.  v»  D  d 
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is  wise  enough  to  see  Hmt,  next  to  the  reality,  the 
semblance  of  yiitue  is  the  soundest  policy  in 
states  as  in  individuals ;  that  justice  and  friend- 
ship towards  other  nations,  best  secure  the  pio« 
spetity  of  his  own. 

And  for  England,  I  hope  and  trust,  tha^  op- 
pressed as  she  is,  and  must  loi^  remain,  by  the 
grievous  burdens  of  this  wasteful  war,  and  with 
her  populace  inuch  more  alienated  by  misery  than 
they  ever  could  have  been  by  tenets,  which  the 
populace  never  examine,  will  fiud  this  blessed, 
though  humblinj;  peace,  balmy  to  her  wounds,  and 
Lethean  to  her  wrongs ;  and  that  many  years  she 
may  remain  undisturbed  by  farther  conflicts,  ex- 
ternal or  internal ! 

Pray  present  to  your  venerable  mother,  now, 
with  unimpaired  faculties,  in  the  last  year  of  her 
century,  my  best  regards ;  to  your  beloved  wife, 
and  to  the  chamiii^  Magdalene,  to  whom  my 
wish  of  beii^  known  returns  with  her  restored 
power  of  contributing  to  your  and  Mrs  Whallqr's 
happiness.  I  am  conscious  that  your  future 
peace  is  in  her  keeping ; — ^may  gratitude  for  the 
almost  unexampled  goodness  she  has  received  from 
you  both,  render  the  deposit  sacred !    Adieu ! 
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Capt.  Robert  Wolseley. 

Lichfield,  Dec.  14,  1801. 

I  HAVE  the  satisfaction  to  tell  you  that  Mr 
Saville  is,  we  trust,  recovering  from  his  late  peril- 
ous seizure.  At  his  time  of  life,  relapses  are 
much  to  be  dreaded ;  but  it  is  on  all  occasions 
wisdok  to  hope  the  best,  and  not  to  antedate  in 
imagination  the  hour  of  anguish.  He  is  obliged 
by  your  kind  inquiries. 

Your  verses  to  Aspasia,  are  an  ingenious  and 
gallant  hyperbole  in  musical  numbers.  You  say 
the  ideas  are  not  entirely  original.  Keep  your 
own  counsel  on  that  head  to  tlie  lady.  Perhaps 
she  is  not  likely  to  trace  you  to  your  sources ;  nor 
am  I  likely  to  penetrate  the  mysterious  veil  you 
have  thrown  upon  her  identity^  Prying  curiosity, 
the  reputed  foult  of  the  class  of  beings  to  which  I 
belong,  is  not  individually  mine.  Yet  has  it  fre- 
quently been,  and,  in  one  instance,  comically 
enough,  my  fate  to  receive  the  unsoliqited  con- 
fidence of  levers.    A  t  different  periods,  four  ladies, 
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and  three  of  them  very  slighdy  known  to  me,  have 
poured  upon  my  ear  avowals  of  passion  for  my 
friend  Captain  S.  Arden.  They  erroneously  be- 
lieved me  entrusted  with  the  state  of  his  affections, 
and  wanted  to  calcukte  upon  intell^ence,  ob- 
tained from  me,  the  chances  of  success  which 
their  attentions  to  him  possessed, 

^  Siknoe  lliat  ipeaks,  wad  skiyience  oieyn/* 

Two  of  the  four  were  widows ;  die  first  yoni^  and 
gay,  shewy  and  well  jointured ;  the  second  a  Kttle 
autumnal,  soft  of  voice,  and  languid  of  qre*  the 
other  two  were  blooming  spinsters. 

They  all  declared  to  me  that  the  loss  of  Captain 
A/s  right  arm  first  created  that  tender  interest, 
which,  beneath  only  common  politeness  on  his 
part,  had  ripened  into  love,  impassioned  and  ez« 
elusive.  *  So,  if  you  young  men  wish  to  make  con-- 
quests,  yoii  see  how  easily  it  may  be  done ;  a  smart 
stroke  with  a  cleaver,  between  your  right  elbow 
and  shoulder,  and  the  spell  of  irrisristibility  is 
complete. 

I  am  glad  you  are  preparing  for  us  a  poetical 
landscape  of  Wolseley  Bridge,  and  its  lovely  en- 
virons. I  should  suppose  the  talents  which  pro- 
duced timt  free  and  beautiful  paraphrase  of  Crazy 
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Kate^  were  responsiUe  even  for  the  difficult  task 
of  appropriate  description^  which  shall  not  feebly 
melt  into  insipid  generality,  its  invariable  fate  in 
the  hands  of  a  poetaster. 

I  thank  you,  and  I  thapk  your  domestic  iriends, 
for  my  assured  welcome  at  Wolseley  Hall,  if  I 
should  ever  have  the  happiness  of  paying  my  re- 
spects there;  but,  alas!  the  deep  maim  of  last 
,  March,  makes  me  a  reluctant  traveller,  and  a 
troublesome  gnedt.    Adieu ! 
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Rev.  R.  Fellowes* 

Lichfield,  Dec.  19,  1801. 

Could  I  have  arrested  the  short  and  fleeting 
day ;  could  I  have  evaded  the  obtrusive  claims, 
which  swallowed  up  its  hours;  could  I  have 
averted  the  influence  of  dangerous  disease  from 
the  frame  of  one  of  the  dearest  of  my  friends, 
wbicfa,  durmg  a  week,  produced  in  my  mind  an 
utter  incapacity  of  attending  to  abstract  themes, 
then  had  I  not  sufiered  several  weeks  to  pass 
away  since  I  received  your  late  excellent  publica- 
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tion*,  ere  I  gave  it  that  reiterated  perusal,  that  se- 
dulous attention  which  it  can  so  richly  reward, 
ere  I  addressed  you  on  its  subject. 

Accept  at  length,  my  fervent  thanks,  involunr 
tarily  delayed,  not  only  for  the  work  itself,  but 
for  the  high,  perhaps  too  high,  and  most  highly 
prized  honour  done  to  myself,  and  my  publica- 
tions, at  the  close  of  your  benevolent  note  on  Mr 
Godwin's  dangerous  philosophy. 

Deeply  impressed  by  the  cont^its  of  this  vo- 
lume, 1  can  truly  say,  that  I  do  not  think  our 
lai^uage  has  any  composition  in  divinity  so  just 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
so  demonstrative  of  their  consistence,  their  wis- 
dom, their  equity,  and  their  mercy.  It  is  only  to 
those  malevolent  spirits,  and  those  mi^uided  en- 
thusiasts, that  your  books  will  not  be  welcome, 
and  by  whom  they  will  be  vilifie<f ;  who  make 
cruelQr,  partiality,  and  injustice,  chie^  attributes  of 
Ae  Deity;  who  wish  to  promote  the  temporal 
misery  of  every  human  being,  and  who  so  confi- 
dently devote  to  eternal  misery  all  those  whom 
they  cannot  inspire  with  demon-haunting  terrors, 
suddenly  changing  to  presumptuous  confidence, 
with  abject  homage  to  their  Creator,  utterly  de- 
rogatory to  the  equity  and  loftiness  of  his  nature. 

*  Religion  without  Cant. 
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Your  volumes  appear  to  me  to  condense  all  form- 
er wisdom  of  explanation ;  to  render  superfluous 
every  future  attempt  to  explain  the  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  faith,  to  prove  its  justice,  its  ration- 
ality, and  its  benevolence. 

The  style  of  thb  volume,  like  that  of  its  pre- 
decessor, is  nervous  and  eloquent,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  habit  of  expression.  Perhaps, 
had  I  known  the  title  of  your  last  work  before  it 
became  irrevocable,  I  should  have  pleaded  hard 
for  the  banishment  of  one  word  in  the  title  page, 
which  has  an  inel^ant  reviling  sound ;  and  in  the 
table  of  contents  to  so  serious  a  book,  for  the 
exchange  of  the  word  ladies  to  that  of  women. 

You  are  probably  unconscious  how  perpetual- 
ly the  phrase,  as  it  were,  occurs  though  these 
pages.  In  some  few  instances  it  may  be  happily 
applied ;  but  seldom  does  it  add  force  to  remark, 
or  prove  a  graceful  apology  for  metaphor.  It 
often  gives  a  timid  air  to  diction,  and  is  more 
frequently  an  unsightly  excrescence,  than  a  fruit  or. 
flower  in  oratory. 

But  these  are  slight  specks  in  a  polemic  lumi« 
nary,  to  which  we  may  apply  what  our  great  epic 
poet  says  of  the  sun : 


"  Pure  source  of  lig^t. 
From  whence  inferior  orbs  may  lustre  drawJ 
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A  young  Glergyman  rf^any  jnilt}iiif  nt  m^  Btock 
himaelf  /or  life  with  exoeUcBt  sdrmooB  itnaci 
from  these  pages* 

May  the  natioD  prove  werthy  of  giits  so  pre- 
cious to  its  best  welfare  I^-^^mt  I  much  fisar  thatk 
will  Bot ;  all  theleadiag  reviews  are  im  ^  hands 
either  of  Calvimsts  or  disseuters. ,  The  ik^  wiU 
load  your  pure  wiitii^. with  redoabled  oUo^p^^ 
the  second' w31,  ^ndtkless  ^ciimonj^  feel,  but  wk)i 
s<Mne  petolant  «oreneB8>  the  strength^,  your  ar- 
gument against  sepavatng  £rom.the  estaUished 
church  for. triiiaal  neasom.  . 

Such  people  may  retard  the  lisiiq^  feme  of  the 
noblest  compositions  from  the  infallibility  wkh 
which  the  undisceming  many  invest  the  decisions 
of  reviewers ;  but  bruth  and  gemus,  by  the  aid  of 
time>  by  the  necessarily  dow  accomulalion  of  the 
suffrages  of  those  few^  in  evoiy  age  uid  period, 
who  are  unwarped  by  intereBt,  prejudice,  or  eD- 
vy,  will  be  ^tabled  to  disperse  each  duouding 
mist,  which,  for  wa  interval,  obscures  tiieir  beams. 
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Lady  ELSANaB  Butler  anb  Miss  Pon- 

SONBY. 

Lichfieldy  Dec.  20,  180 1 . 

Most  kind,  dearest  ladies,  is  that  attention, 
of  ivbich  the  precious,  thoi^h  melancholy,  proofs 
lie  before  me.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  de- 
lay the  unitM  ac^knowledgm'eats  of  Mr  Saville 
and  myself,  even  till  the  sad  certainty  is  ours 
of  die  impending  fatality  at  Dinbren.  We  are 
both  very  uneasy  about  die  hopeless  state  of  its 
hospitable  ^vnrm-hearted  mistress;  and  Mr  S. 
is  himself  in  a  state  of  health  to  which  inquie- 
tude and  sorrow  are  very  formidable. 

The  distress  of  poor  Mr  Roberts'  mind  has 
probably  prevented  his  communication  of  my  last 
letter,  describing  the  dire  alarm  which  the  first 
of  this  month  brought  us  for  die  life  of  Mr  Sa- 
ville, whose  worth  you  so  well  know*  It  has 
left  a  sense  of  alarm  and  dread  upon  my  mind, 
which  peibaps  will  never  leave  it,  though  the 
immediate  peril  passed  away ;  and  though,  with 
some  drawbacks,  he  has  continued  amending; 
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but  my  fear  of  a  relapse  withers  my  exertion,  and 
I  sink,  amongst  many  claims,  into  almost  episto- 
lary bankruptcy. 

Then  I  grieve  for  dear  Mr  Whalle/s  irrepar- 
able loss,  not  only  in  a  wife,  so  justly  dear  to 
him,  but  in  the  means  of  obtaining  a  continmmce 
of  those  expensive  elegancies  in  his  style  of  liviiq^, 
which  loi^  habit  has  rendered  necessary  to  his 
comforts.  I  fear  his  wane  of  life  will  severely 
feel  the  inconvenience  and  deprivation  resulting 
from  the  Quixotic  generosity  of  his  youth,  when, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  lest  the  world  should 
think  and  say,  and  lest  his  beloved  Mrs  Sher- 
wood should  suspect,  that  his  attachment  was 
mercenary,  he  would  not  marry  her  till  she  had 
settled  upon  her  own  relations,  after  her  death, 
all  her  maiden  fortune*,  except  an  annuity  of 
L.SOO.  Her  considerable  jointure  must  drop 
with  her. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  few  people,  capable 
of  heroic  disdain  of  the  auri  sacra  fames,  are  ex- 
actly those  who  can  the  least  dispense  with  tiiose 
gratifications,  of  which  gold  is  the  source. 

Mr  Roberts  is  of  that  class,  though  his  ex- 
penses, in  comparison  with  those  of  my  friends. 
Sir  Brooke  Boothby  and  Mr  Whalley,  are  as  the 

*  Mrs  Whalley  vru  heiress  to  an  afflaent  fortimc. 
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mom-dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf  to  that  stream  of 
expense  down  which  they  have  sailed. 

Ah !  poor  Mrs  Roberts — probably^  ere  this  hour^ 
that  ardent  and  honest  and  generous  heart  of  hers 
is  cold  and  insensate ;  that  open  countenance,  over 
which,  when  unruffled  by  vexation,  such  varying 
gleams  of  comic  fancy  perpetually  played,  dispens- 
ing mirth  and  heart's-ease  to  all  around  her,  is  now 
rigid,  stern,  immoveable,  never,  never  to  smile 
again  !  And  Mrs  Whalley  too,  in  a  gentler,  quiet- 
er way,  was  arch  and  amusing,  and  most  genuine- 
ly good.  Thus  do  our  friends  drop  around  us, 
till,  if  we  ourselves  live  long,  it  is  to  look  through 
eyes  dimmed  by  tears  at  a  busy  bustling  world, 
peopled  with  strangers. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  poem.  The  Lake,  was 
acceptable  to  you,  whose  scenic  taste  is  so  vivid, 
inventive,  and  distinguished.  I  expect  to  find 
Southey's  odd  lyric  epic  full  of  genius,  however 
wild  and  irregular,,  since  it  has  been  twice  per- 
used by  the  Lady  Eleanor  and  her  friend ;  and 
since  it  is  destined  to  the  high  honour  of  a  place 
in  their  library. 

They  are  kind  in  saying  that  they  hope  I  shall 
80on  read  it  there ;  but  my  imbecility  is  so  much 
increased  by  the  accident  of  last  March;  my 
itpirits  are  so  alarmed  and  depressed,  as  to  inspire 
the  apprehension  that  the  pleasures  of  LangoUen 
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^ale  may  not  again  be  miiie*  I  have  also  intonuj 
sensationsy  which  tell  me  my  days  wUl  be  few, 
and  passed  disconsolately ;  bat  let  not  my  gloomy 
prognostics  obtrude  themselves  where  I  wish  to 
impart  nothog  but  pleasure ! 

We  trust  Mr  Roberts  will  not  be  obl^;ed  to 
leave  Dinbren ;  but,  when  it  is  naked  of  its  mis- 
tress, a  d^ree  of  mental  desolation  will  be  felt 
by  all  v^o  revisit  that  noble  mountain,  and  have 
experienced  her  cordial  welcome  on  its  brow. 

Mr  Saville  and  bis  daughter  j>resent  their  grate* 
fill  compliments*  The  former  assures  you,  that, 
if  life  and  tolerable  health  are  granted  him,  he 
will  execute  your  commissions,  next  spring,  widi 
glad  alacrity, 

^  And  tram  tiie  venial  fcion  for  their  growUi*'' 

Lady  Cork  was  at  my  house  a  day  and  a  half 
diis  week.  She  is  very  friendly  to  me,  and  has 
much  sprightliness,  energy  of  character,  and  ge^ 
miine  wit  A  stranger  countess  was  a  formidable 
business  to  the  weak  spirits  of  Mr  S^  which  he 
had  no  design  to  enconnter.  But  she  declared 
die  would  see  and  converse  vrith  him*  She  sent 
her  messi^e — that  his  sole  altonative  was  to 
come  down  to  dinner,  or  permit  her  to  dine  in 
his  apartment.     She  prescribed  to  him  with  bu* 
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mane  atteBtion.  We  Udked  of  LangoUen  vale, 
and  its  stars.  Lady  Cork  expressed  her  y^ishes 
personally  to  receive  their  influence.  Should 
she  obtain  that  happiness,  I  think  it  would 
beam  upon  her  in  all  its  benignity,  for  1  persuade 
myself  that  her  manners  and  conversation  would 
interest  and  please. 

I  have  die  honour  to  remain,  dearest  ladies, 

&.C. 
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Mrs  Childebs. 

Lichfield,  Dec.  27,  1801  • 

Silences  to  each  other  of  involuntary  length 
are  mutually  our  fate,  and,  well  I  know,  are  re- 
ciprocally regretted.  It  would  be  fruitless  to 
enumerate  the  causes  which  co-operated  td  pro^ 
duce  my  late  taciturnity.  Some  of  them  were 
melancholy  ones;  so  melancholy  as  to  wither, 
during  some  days,  every  power  of  exertion. 

You  congratulate  me  upon  the  peace ;  and  in- 
deed it  is  well  that  the  mad  career  of  Bellona, 
miserable  for  Europe,  and  ruinous  to  England,  is 
at  last  arrested  ;  but  the  blessing  is  come  much 
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too  late  to  repair  the  mischiefs  of  the  curse^ 
Though  the  wide  waste  of  life,  and  die  tears  of 
the  surviviug  mourners  may  pass  away  from  re- 
membrance, other,  and  more  dangerous  miseries, 
the  certain  consequence  of  the  needless  warfare, 
will  remain,  and  substitute,  for  phantom*dangeF, 
real  peril  to  the  government  of  this  country.  The 
dreadfol  load  of  debt  it  has  left,  renders  it  im- 
possible to  remove  the  burden  of  the  taxes,  which 
every  class  shifts  from  its  own  shoulders  to  those 
of  the  class  beneath  them;  the  noblemen,  and 
large-estated  gentlemen,  by  raised  rents  to  their 
tenants ;  the  tmiants  by  monopoly,  and  the  extra- 
vagant price  they  exact  for  the  necessaries  of  life; 
and  the  mercantile  world,  by  evasion  protected, 
by  the  impossibility  of  the  commissioners  calcu- 
lating the  income  resulting  from  their  traffic, 
shift  the  burden  to  the  lowest  order  of  the  people, 
who  pine  and  perish  in  want,  and  incur  disease, 
which  spreads  contagion  over  the  land. 

The  populace  are  now  looking  to  peace,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  late  plenteous  harvest,  for  the 
return  of  their  comforts.  They  will  find,  alas  ! 
a  bitter  disappointment ;  and  when  they  have  lost 
all  hope  of  redress  to  their  grievances,  it  is  dread- 
fully probable  that  they  will  rush  on  change,  sti- 
mulated by  the  agricultural  plenty,  the  rising 
commerce,  and  the  increased  power  of  France ; 
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